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On Quoting Newspapers: 
A Problem and a Solution 


BY FOLKE DAHL* 


The distinguished Swedish librarian and bibliographer makes 
some practical suggestions for eliminating the confusion that 
results from reference to varying editions bearing the same date- 
He is the author of Dutch Corantos 1618-1650 and 
curator of accessions at the Géteborg Library. 





WZ IN THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLE- 


ent for February 6, 1930 there was 


printed on the last page (p. 108) under 


he heading, “Notes on Sales” a short 
rticle on early newspapers, which be- 


pan: 


The extreme importance of old news- 
papers as works of historical reference 
has been far more generally recognized 
in the United States than in England. 
Even our provincial libraries in the past 
have been in the habit of neglecting to 
file the newspapers of their own towns, 
partly because of the cost of binding 
and storage, and partly because copies 
are sent to the British Museum. 


This was undoubtedly true in 1930 
nd, unfortunately, is quite as true to- 
ay, with regard not only to England 





*This article has been partly published in the 
Swedish Jangu in Nordisk Tidskrift for Bok- 
ch Biblioteksvasen, No. 2, 1948. 

*Nothing less than a catastrophe has happened 
D this collection as is evident from this report 
vritten by an anonymous British Museum official 

the rary Journal (Vol. 72:14, Aug. 1947, 
. 1085): “The British Museum newspaper li- 
rary was removed to Colindale, in the northwest 

London, early in the cen . Of the 100,000 
ound volumes of newspapers housed there, some 
0,000 were destroyed and 15,000 damaged as a 
esult of a direct hit in 1940.” 


but also to most other European coun- 
tries. 

The unknown author in the Times 
Literary Supplement did, however, 
draw attention to only one side of the 
problem. The other side concerns 
works on the history and bibliography 
of newspapers. Even in this regard the 
state of things in Europe was, and still 
is, in a rather poor shape. The scien- 
tific study of newspapers had begun 
about the middle of the 19th century 
when quite a few good works were 
written and published. But during the 
four first decades of the 20th century, 
with a few outstanding exceptions, 
mostly worthless compilations and re- 
writings of earlier works have seen the 
light. A misstatement or a wrongly 
made quotation from about 1850 has 
appeared in works printed during the 
1940s and, no doubt, will appear dur- 
ing the 1950s. The reason for this 
state of affairs is not hard to find. 
Many (I am afraid most) modern au- 
thors do not take the trouble to locate 
the originals. This is particularly true 
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regarding the beginnings of the period- 
ical press. Students repeat the old 
statements with just a few additions 
here and there instead of trying to 
solve some of the many pressing prob- 
lems that exist. 

One of these problems is the art of 
newspaper quotation. I now will try to 
throw some light on this problem to 
show a way out of present difficulties. 

About 1860 Eugéne Hatin, the 
founder of French newspaper studies, 
published several volumes containing 
the results of his many years of hard 
work.? As the “Father of French Jour- 
nalism” he crowned Théephraste Re- 
naudot from Loudun (1584-1653), 
“Conseiller, Médecin ordinaire et His- 
toriographe du roi; Commissaire général 
des pauvres du royaume; Maitre et In- 
tendant général des Bureaux d’adresse.” 
Filled with reverence and piety he 
placed Renaudot on a pedestal* and 
represented him most nearly as an inno- 

cent, exceedingly altruistic genius who 
was wrongfully persecuted by many of 
his fellow countrymen. Hatin’s succes- 
sors, uncritically and without reserve, 
all have drawn the same picture of “le 
pauvre gazetier,” as Hatin called him 
more than once. However, no picture, 
because of its one-sidedness, can be 
more erroneous than this. Renaudot, 
no doubt, was a genius and to a certain 
degree even a philanthropist. But he 
was at the same time and above all a 
vigorous warrior who masterly wielded 
his weapon, the pen; and by procuring 





*Hatin’s principal works are the following: 
Histoire sites o littéraire de la presse en 
France ..., T-ViL, Paris, 1859-61; Les ttes 
Site Rae” (sob ae Biking 
XVIlle " an 

critique de ta la presse périodique 


Renaudot, Hatin wrote ( 

“N’ était-il age me donc qu'u 

Allais-je 8tre obligé de descen: 

au pisdeatal eur loquel jo m’étais piu, & 
also clearly 

Hatin’s admiration and love for Renaudot. 


ey 
5 ur 
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powerful protectors—may it suffice to 
Richelieu—he usurped a dictatorial mo- 
nopoly over the young French press,‘ 
He crushed his predecessors in Paris— 
several of these are known to me'— 
and during the first years of his pub- 
lishing activity, he successfully gagged 
his French competitors. But he had to 
pay a high price for his monopoly. His 
Gazettes and Nouvelles Ordinaires were 
his only in name but not in deed. They 
were propagandistic instruments of the 
French state, which he ran most ex- 
pertly. This fact is best proved by the 
contemporary statement of a certain 
Henry de Vic, who says in a letter to 
Secretary of State, Sir Francis Winde- 
bank, written on board the Rainbow on 
May 26, 1639: 

The Gazette is an admirable way, and 
the French make a wondrous use 
of it, in giving what —-*, they 
think to their subjects, 

Judged by the modest standard of 
that period, Renaudot built and main- 
tained a really first-class news organiza- 
tion, which on the whole met his read- 
ers’ highest desires as to the geograph- 
ical extension of his news reports, the 
variety of the material contained in 
them, and the speed with which they 
were sent to Paris and printed there. 
And in so far as the interests and the 
safety of the French state were not en- 
dangered, the different reports were sur- 
prisingly reliable and exact. Stylisti- 
cally Renaudot tried to keep his Gazette 
on a high level. 

Renaudot’s pursuit of the highest 
possible exactness and his protectors’ 

*The oldest known number of Renaudot’s (a- 
zette is undated but was most probably pablishel 


= May 80, 1631. Not antl No. 6, published July 

1631, did he start iaatin the erent issues. 
They consisted our pages in small 
quarto. On November 38 28, 1681 he doubled the’ 
contents of his Gazette 


2 .. by adding another four 
pages entitled 
droits. 




















Ordinaires de divers en 
wane iamned on tie Game Gays 05 0 


Gazette. 

5In collaboration with Miss F. Petibon of the 
os Nationale in Paris the author of this 
article intends ee aate See rene essay 
on Renaudot’s ——— > the periodical D¢ 


Passer 5 
bey, > of State Papers, Domestic Series, 
-1689 (London: 1878), p. 284. 
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supervision as well as his stylistic aspi- 
rations have made his periodical publi- 
cations one of the most important 
works of historical reference. At the 
same time, they are one of the most 
treacherous instruments that a consci- 
entious research worker can consult 
and quote. I will prove the correctness 
of this statement by two examples. 


W IN THE ROYAL LIBRARY IN STOCK- 
holm is a large collection of unbound 
Gazettes and Nouvelles Ordinaires pub- 
lished by Théophraste Renaudot. In 
No. 107 of the Gazette, published No- 
vember 19, 1633, the following sen- 
tence is to be found on p. 468, lines 
25-27: 
Le 16. [novembre] le Roy retourna a 
Riiel, ot il trouva le Cardinal au lit, & y 
demeura plus de trois heures, sans que 


personne fist le tiers en cette conversa- 
tion. 


But in the copy of the same Gazette 
preserved in the Royal Library in Co- 
penhagen the same sentence reads: 


Le 16. [novembre] le Roy retourna & 
Riiel, ot il trouva le Cardinal au lit, & y 
demeura plus de deux heures, sans que 
personne fist le tiers en cette conversa- 
tion. 


And let us look at the Nouvelles Ordi- 
naires published July 9, 1632. On p. 
2727 in the Stockholm copy, the fol- 
lowing sentences are to be found on 
lines 24-28: 


L’eau qui coule de plus en plus par 
les escluses, & la digue a [!] fait délo- 
ger les paisans d’Oderen, Wilmerdonck 
& Vosterwel, qui sont tous submergez 
avec plus de dix mille bestes 4 cornes 
qui paissoyét dans les prairies. Ce qui a 
fait resoudre les vilageois, bouchers & 
marchands de bestail de ceste ville, .. . 


In the Copenhagen copy we find these 
words: 


L’eau qui coule de plus en p ogh 
les escluses de la pot a [!) fait dél 
ger les paisans d’Oderen, Wilmerdonck 
& Vosterwel, villages submergez avec 


"The page is wrongly paginated 252 instead of 
correctly 272. 
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plus de dix mille bestes & cornes qui 
yent dans les prairies. Ce qui a 
ype so resoudre les vilageois, bouchers & 

marchands de bestail de ceste ville, . . . 

These are only two examples chosen 
at random. I could quote hundreds of 
others. A close examination of a large 
number of Renaudot’s Gazettes and 
Nouvelles Ordinaires have revealed the 
following facts. 

During the whole of the 1630s—that 
period of Renaudot’s somewhat more 
than twenty years’ publishing activity 
which I have carefully investigated—he 
printed at least two editions of his Ga- 
zettes and Nouvelles Ordinaires. The 
first edition was distributed to his sub- 
scribers in Paris and other towns in 
France and abroad and was also sold in 
the streets of the capital by a large 
number of hawkers. The second edi- 
tion, which was printed on better paper, 
was sold at the end of the year in 
bound volumes. To these bound copies 
Renaudot added a title-page, a preface, 
and sometimes even an index. But a 
comparison of different copies of the 
two editions very often shows more or 
less extensive divergencies in the text. 
A close inspection of the typographical 
peculiarities of the same numbers of 
the two editions shows clearly and be- 
yond all contradiction—and this con- 
trary to what has earlier been asserted * 
—that the two editions were printed 
from the same but often corrected or 
altered forms. The second edition on 
better paper was thus printed week 


*In the Times Literary Supplement, om r% 
1921, ape. 43-44) there is an article — 
M[uda iman?] entitled, ““Renaudot's I oo a 
the English ress.” Here J. G. M. writes inter 
alia: “‘On May 30, 1631, he [Renaudot] issued 
the first number of the famous Gazette of France. 
This was really a bi-weekly under two titles— 
Gazette (no eatoagee # <y Nouvelles igre yd Rg 
these were soon added a large and varying 
ber of Eatnortinaines (relations), pote = Reo 4 
individual narratives and official documents from 
all parts of Europe. All these documents were re- 
printed at the end of each year in bound volumes, 
with a preface describing the state of Euro 
under the title of ‘Recueil des Gazettes.’ ”’ * 
statement that the Gazette was reprinted at the 
end of each year is, as I have mentioned above, 
definitely incorrect. It is also incorrect to sa 4 
that the Gazette ‘“‘was pas a bi-weekly” as bo’ 
the Gazette and the Nouvelles Ordinaires were 
published on the same day. 
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after week during the current year; and 
at the end of it, there was just added the 
title-page, the preface, and the index 
before the complete volume was ready 
for sale. It is not hard to understand 
that time was saved by this process. 

Before leaving Théophraste Renau- 
dot, I must add another few words of 
warning. Renaudot had wrongfully as- 
sumed his newspaper publishing mo- 
nopoly; and as a result quite a few 
pirated numbers of his Gazettes and 
Nouvelles Ordinaires were published, 
and on most of these even his name 
and address are to be found. To dis- 
tinguish the piracies from the genuine 
numbers is a most tricky business. As 
far as I have seen, no general rules can 
be devised. 

I have intentionally begun this essay 
with Renaudot, partly because his elab- 
orate editorial methods have been over- 
looked, partly because I wanted to 
show that even among the very first 
publishers of newspapers—the earliest 
newspapers known today were issued 
in 1609°—there were men who took a 
pride in their trade, men who worked 
hard and purposively. Until recently, 
unfortunately, it has been rather com- 
mon for large circles of humanistic sci- 
entists in Europe to hold in contempt 
the publishers of the Corantos, Ga- 
zettes, Nieuwe Tijdinghen, Advijsen, 
Relationen, or whatever they were 
called. The publications were said to 
contain mostly lies, false reports, and 
the like, while their editors and their 
publishers were termed newsmongers, 
news-scribblers, or gossip writers. 
These fault-finders, for instance, have 
more or less completely overlooked the 
role the very earliest newspapers played 
when the government or the opposition 
party in a certain country wanted to in- 
fluence or direct public opinion. How- 
ever, the tide is changing; it is high time 
it should. 





*These two were printed in Germany and have 
been reproduced in facsimilé as Vols. I and II of 
the serial work Die deutsche Z im ersten 
Jahrhundert ihres Bestehens (1609-1700), pub- 
lished by O. Harrassowitz at Leipzig (1939-40). 
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4 THERE WAS ANOTHER NEWSPAPER 
publisher during the 17th century 
whose paper must be quoted with the 
utmost care. His name was Jan van 
Hilten, and he lived in Amsterdam, 
During the years 1623-1655 he contin. 
ued to publish the Courante uyt Italien, 
Duytslandt &c., which had been found- 
ed by his father not later than 1618, 
From 1632 at the latest and onward, 
one can find issues of the same num. 
bers of his corantos containing partly 
different news items. In this case there 
was no question of a corrected edition 
to be sold in bound volumes as soon as 
possible at the end of the year. Van 
Hilten must have realized that freshest 
possible news promoted the sale of his 
coranto, and he adopted the method of 
duplicate setting to achieve this result. 
If new and important material arrived 
while the news-sheet was being printed, 
he stopped one or perhaps both presses 
in order to substitute fresh news for 
old or less interesting items. Thus 
“Stop Press News” is by no means an 
invention of the 20th century.?° On the 
contrary, it goes right back to the real 
incunabula period of newspaper print- 
ing. 

In addition to Renaudot’s Gazette 
and Van Hilten’s Courante uyt Italien, 
Duytslandt &c., 1 have examined other 
periodical publications from this cen- 
tury, and in several cases I have found 
the same or similar editorial and print- 
ing methods. However, before leaving 
the 17th century, I must call attention 
to the fact that sometimes the results of 
my investigations have been definitely 
negative. As regards quite a few pa 
pers, the lack of material of comparison 
has prevented me from carrying out 
any investigations at all. 

We have no reason whatsoever for 
believing that editors and publishers of 
the 18th century had degenerated from 





%T have more fully, od 1. no Pan exhaus- 
tively, treated these “‘S ” items in the 
chapter “Printing and aeaiting ae Maotheds Used by 
Jan van Hilten in His Courante uyt Italien, 
Duytslandt @c.” in m — Dutch Ooranto 
1618-50: A Bibliography . . ., The Hague, 1946. 
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their predecessors, and to verify this 
view I did investigate a few continental 
newspapers from about 1750. Most of 
these show that my theory is quite cor- 
rect. But it is not necessary to go to 
the trouble of making new investiga- 
tions, for the literature already existing 
on the history of several 18th century 
newspapers can tell us all we want to 
know for forming a general opinion. 
Thus, for instance, J. Viktor Johansson 
writes in his study of the history of the 
Swedish newspaper Extra Posten, pub- 
lished in Stockholm at the end of the 
century: 

In this connection I call the reader’s 
attention to the rather frequent occur- 
rences of variant readings. . . . Alter- 
ations have evidently been made while 
the printing was going on; errors have 
sometimes been corrected in “some 
copies.” 14 
Three most important inventions 

* made during the 19th century brought 
about revolutionary consequences to 
the evolution of printing and editing 
newspapers. At the beginning of the 
century, the Germans Koenig and 
Bauer constructed the first power- 
driven printing “machine,” which could 
produce about a thousand sheets an 
hour, while the hand press had only 
given a product averaging about two 
hundred sheets an hour.!? About the 
middle of the century, newspapers be- 
gan to make use of the newly-invented 
telegraph?* and at the end of it the 
German-American Mergenthaler con- 
structed the first working composing- 
machine, the so-called Linotype. One 
of the consequences of these inventions 
was that one by one newspapers started 
to print not only two but three or four 
editions of the same number. As a re- 


ny, Viktor Johansson, Extra Posten 1792- 
1795. Studier 4 1790-talets svenska press-och lit- 
teraturhistoria. 1-2 (Géteborg: 1936), Vol. I, p. 


“TI wish here to correct a misstatement in m 
Dutch bibliography. In the note on pa 
stated that a printer could produce only fifty cor- 
antos or a hundred sheets an hour. This figure 
ought to be doubled. 

“The first newspaper telegram is believed to 
have been sent in England in 1845. 
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sult, almost insuperable obstacles began 
to accumulate on the head of the consci- 
entious research worker. But in many 
countries the development did not stop 
there. Most European students, I think, 
would get quite a shock if they realized 
the large number of editions issued 
daily by many American newspapers. 
A Danish-American journalist, Kris 
Winthers, wrote thus in 1944: 

We must not forget that American 
newspapers with their fourteen or more 
editions every twenty-four hours are 
much more constantly alive, than papers 
which issue only four or five editions 
during the same time period. A news 
report might be printed on the front 
page when it is brand new, but only one 
hour later it may be entirely or partly 
removed to make room for other items, 
which have arrived in the meantime. 
As a rule a front page news will be 
shifted to some other place in the paper 
not later than three hours after its ar- 
rival. If it is something interesting, it 
will first be set up on a right hand page 
and afterwards on a left hand page, 
where it does not strike the eye so 
easily. After six hours it will be boiled 
down and disappear amongst the small 
notices printed in petit. 

It would be, of course, most interest- 
ing to know which, or perhaps how 
many, of these different editions or is- 
sues are preserved in American libra- 
ries. There might be some book in 
which an answer could be found, but I 
have in vain tried to find such a work 
in the Swedish libraries.** 


BUT NOT ONLY TECHNICAL INVEN- 
tions can multiply the output of news- 
paper editions. A war and its conse- 
quences in the form of paper shortage 
and regulations can play a most impor- 
tant role. Let us look at the present 


4K, Winther, Reporter. En Danskers Oplevel- 
ser som Reporter i U. 8. A. (Kébenhayn: 1944), 
p. 37. 

There seem to be no generally accepted rules 
with regard to which edition or editions of differ- 


ent newspapers that are preserved in American 
libraries. s seems to be clear from the follow- 
ing passage in a letter to me from the editor of 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Raymond B. Nixon, 
which he has kindly allowed me to quote here. 
He wrote Oct. 24, 1947: “We had a difficulty re- 
cently growing out of the fact that one of our con- 
tributors had used a mail edition whereas the 


editor . . . had analyzed the home edition.” 
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situation in Paris. A correspondent to a 


Swedish paper wrote at the beginning 
of January this year: 


More than two years have passed 
since Paris was liberated, but there are 
still no real newspapers published there. 
New restrictions on paper supply have 
forced the newspapers to limit them- 
selves to two pages every day, and only 
once or twice a week they are allowed 
to use four pages. These “news sheets” 
can not be regarded as real newspapers. 
The very biggest and most important re- 
ports are considerably boiled down, big 
events are passed by in silence. The 
reader is slowly but surely cut off from 
the outer world. . . . The newspapers 
no longer perform their duty over 
against their readers. . . . The evening 
papers have, however, found a way by 
which they can get round the regula- 
tions of png rationing. They publish 
four or five times every afternoon new 
editions with partly different news mate- 
rial. If a reader wants to learn some- 
thing about the situation as regards the 
mines in northern France, he must buy 
the first edition. If he wants to read the 
political survey he must buy the second 
edition, and in the third or fourth edi- 
tion he might find a special article deal- 
ing with the love affair of King Michael, 
etc., etc.16 


When it comes to discussing the 
problem of how to account for quota- 
tions taken from modern newspapers, 
it would be most interesting, and no 
doubt also abundantly instructive, to 
base such a discussion on the state of 
affairs in America. But as I unfortu- 
nately have no first-hand knowledge in 
this respect, I prefer to use the Swedish 
papers as background. 

Compared to the continuous, hectic, 
and quickly pulsating life in the editor’s 
office of an American newspaper, the 
life of a Swedish journalist must seem 
rather calm and idyllic. During normal 
times only the big papers in Stockholm 
and a few of the leading provincial 
dailies issue more than one edition 
every day. But because just these pa- 
pers are most frequently quoted by re- 
searchers, there ought to be printed an 
easily procurable handbook from which 
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%Dagens Nyheter, Jan. 7, 1948. Copy: Géte- 
borgs Stadsbibliotek. 
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a reader could obtain such information § 
as the number of editions printed by , 
certain paper, to what parts of th 
country these are sent, if it is possible 
to find any information in the paper it. 
self about what edition a reader 
studying, and so forth. 

To exemplify some of the points such 
a handbook ought to cover, I will give 
a short account of the different editions 
printed by the biggest Swedish daily, 
Dagens Nyheter in Stockholm. 

Printing of the very first edition, the 
so called national (some papers use the 
term “provincial”) edition is started 
about 4 o’clock the day before the pz- 
per is dated. When ready, about 7 
o’clock in the evening, it is despatched 
to the Central Station and sent by night 
trains to towns and places far away 
from the capital. The second edition or 
the first Stockholm edition, the so 
called train edition, is printed between 
2 and 3 a. m. It too is despatched to It 
the Central Station, from which it is 


stopp 


big § 
sent by special newspaper trains to <% 
towns and places within a radius off} news; 
about fifty Swedish miles from Stock-)Wjn Sy 
holm. After the train edition has been 
delivered, the second Stockholm edition Wijspace 
is prepared. If new material has a @bindi 
rived during the night, deletions and jjpf st 
substitutions are carried out. The print- )@eropie 
ing of this edition, which is carried to }@are s 
subscribers in Stockholm and its sub) @jevery 
urbs, is calculated to be finished about 
5 a. m. Under normal circumstances, ome 
the printing of a given day’s paper is 
thereby ended. But the editor might jecer 
have been warned of most important 
news items arriving in the morning )@holm 
Then, after these have arrived, there i) WMaili 
produced a fourth edition, the printing opie 
of which can start as late as about 5 
a. m. Copies are sent only to venders) @jwhic 
in the inner circles of the capital. 
There is no difficulty whatsoever it : 
distinguishing the national or provincial |... °; 
edition from the Stockholm edition, 4 Poste 
a front page notation states which of Ty 


ies a 
Stock! 
76teb 


the two the reader is studying. Bul 
when it comes to telling the two o 





On Quoting Newspapers 


Sethree Stockholm editions from one an- 
other, then there is nothing doing. The 
Stockholm evening papers all tell on 
page one the number of the edition. 
There are, however, quite a few 
morning papers in Sweden that official- 
y print only one edition, but in spite of 
his fact there can be found quite con- 


a serious mistake in an obituary, a 
ongly-priced article in an advertise- 
ent, a poor and indistinct or perhaps 
ongly placed cliché, and so on. As 

soon as the mistake has been discov- 

red, the press or the presses are 
stopped and the fault corrected.17 Here 

e cannot speak about different edi- 
ions but perhaps issues. 

It goes without saying that the four 
big Swedish libraries,* in which are 
preserved all prints—books, pamphlets, 
newspapers, periodicals, etc.—produced 
n Sweden, cannot stack all these edi- 
ions or issues partly because of lack of 
pace, partly because of the cost of 
binding, and partly also because of lack 
pf staff. From what I have gathered, 
opies of the very last edition or issue 
pre sent to these libraries at the end of 
pvery quarter of the current year. But 

ost unfortunate results will not fail to 
ome and, as a matter of fact, have al- 

Here is what happened 


A small library in a town near Stock- 
holm, subscribing to one of the big 
lailies published in the capital, receives 
opies of the so-called train edition. A 
man in this town wrote an article in 
which he frequently quoted this paper. 
fhe manuscript was sent to a scientific 


"YT here wish to express my deepest gratitude to 
ir. Harry Hjérne, editor-in-chief of Géteborge- 
— for this as well as other valuable informa- 
. “These four libraries are the University Libra- 
les at Upsala and Lund, the Royal Library in 


ee and the City and University Library, 
76t g. 
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periodical published in one of the uni- 
versity towns. The editor, who had a 
special reason for scrutinizing the man- 
uscript in detail, took it to the univer- 
sity library where he at once found 
several mistakes and inaccuracies in the 
quotations. The manuscript was re- 
turned to the author with some compli- 
mentary words but without any promise 
of publication. The author had used 
the train edition and the editor the 
third Stockholm edition! 

To sum up, then, I hope I have 
showed that quoting newspapers must 
be done in a way, as far as the indica- 
tions are concerned, that is perfectly 
safe to the author as well as to the 
critic and reader. And it makes no dif- 
ference whether the paper were printed 
during the 17th century or during the 
last or even the current year. 


IT Is NOT DIFFICULT TO DEVISE SOME 
elaborate and exact systems. For ex- 
ample, regarding old newspapers—let 
us say those printed before 1821—it 
would be highly desirable to have crit- 
ical bibliographies from which we could 
learn if all copies enumerated of the 
same number of a certain paper are 
identical. Theoretically this does not 
seem infeasible, but in practice it is al- 
most so. Most of my American readers 
have, no doubt, seen and even read 
Clarence S. Brigham’s extremely valu- 
able and most scholarly written book 
History and Bibliography of American 
Newspapers 1690-1820.° In the two 
volumes of this work, no less than 
2,129 different titles are mentioned. 
But if we counted different numbers 
and duplicates, the figure, I think, 
would no longer be mentioned in thou- 
sands but more probably in millions. 
Brigham started to work on his magnum 
opus in 1917, and it was published in 
1947. But if someone, or even a group 
of newspaper students, started to com- 
pare all duplicates enumerated, when 


Clarence 8S. Brighem. History and Bibliogra- 
e 


phy of American wspapers 1690-1820 (Wor- 
cester, Mass.: American Antiquarian Society, 
1947), Vols. I and II. : 
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would this work be finished? Who 
would be willing to pay for the investi- 
gations? Who could afford to buy the 
printed volumes? The answer to most 
of these questions is, “Nobody,” and to 
the very first, “Perhaps twenty, perhaps 
thirty or even more years.” As for con- 
temporary newspapers, much could be 
done by the papers themselves. But 
from what I have learned from differ- 
ent editors, there are both technical and 
economic difficulties that are rather 
hard to overcome. 


But the whole problem, in my opin- 
ion, is not unsolvable. My solution is 
by no means an ideal one, but it has 
certain advantages. Firstly, it is time- 
saving. Secondly, it does not require 
any scientific researches carried out; 
and thirdly, it might help to open stu- 
dents’ eyes to pitfalls and difficulties 
which they have not realized do exist. 
But let me preface my plan with a few 
words about some things which most 
students know and realize quite as well 
as I, but which they nonetheless neg- 
lect to take into consideration. 


In dealing with newspapers which 
themselves state to which edition a cer- 
tain copy belongs, it is definitely and 
unconditionally necessary to indicate 
which edition the author has quoted. If 
a researcher has taken something from 
a copy of the second edition of Afton- 
bladet (Evening News), he must not 
write, “Aftonbladet, No. 3, Jan. 4, 
1948” but, “Aftonbladet, 2nd ed., No. 
3, Jan. 4, 1948.” As there is no diffi- 
culty in distinguishing the provincial or 
national edition (mail edition) from 
the Stockholm edition, the student must 
always remember to mention when he 
has used the former of these. Thus 
when the national edition of Dagens 
Nyheter has been used, the note must 
read, “Dagens Nyheter, natl. ed., No. 3, 
Jan. 4, 1948.” When nothing is stated 
as to national or provincial edition, we 
should have the right to assume that 
the Stockholm (or New York, Boston, 
London, or whatever the name of the 
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town may be) edition has been used. 

As I have previously emphasized in 
this article, only a very limited number 
of newspapers indicate their editions in 
the papers themselves. In most cases 
the reader cannot decide which edition 
he is studying. Nor can he determine 
if it is a more or less corrected issue. 
But by exact indication of the source of 
a newspaper quotation, strictly scien- 
tific claims must be considered fulfilled. 
Thus if an author studies the files of 
Dagens Nyheter in the Royal Library in 
Stockholm, his note must not read, 
“Dagens Nyheter, No. 3, Jan. 4, 1948” 
but must be written, “Dagens Nyheter, 
No. 3, Jan. 4, 1948. Copy: Royal Li- 
brary, Stockholm.” If a library has 
more than one copy of a certain paper, 
then these must be told apart by a let- 
ter or a figure inscribed by one of the 
staff of the library. Presuming that the 
Royal Library in Stockholm has two 
copies of Dagens Nyheter and the av- 
thor has used the one marked B, then 
his note must be written, “Dagens Ny- 
heter, No. 3, Jan. 4, 1948. Copy B: 
Royal Library, Stockholm.” 


This method of exact indication of 
the source is particularly indispensable 
when quoting newspapers printed dur- 
ing the 17th and 18th centuries as we 
know so little about them. If a student 
has quoted a passage from, say, Renav- 
dot’s here earlier-mentioned Gazette, 
No. 107, Nov. 19, 1633, he must tell 
whether he has used the Stockholm, the 
Copenhagen, or any other copy. It is 
definitely not sufficient to write, “See 
Gazette, No. 107, Nov. 19, 1633.” 
These words must be followed by 4 
statement of the copy used. 


If we closely investigated a large 
number of newspaper quotations, we 
should, no doubt, find that the method 
I have suggested here is not always nec- 
essary to apply. By using it we may, 
however, make up for the loss of time 
by steering clear of at least ONE reason 
for needless disputes and “learned 
quarrels.” 
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Readability and Readership: 
A Controlled Experiment 


BY CHARLES E. 


Mass media can expect more readership for important news 
stories when they apply the principles of readability, according 
to tests made at State University of lowa. Dr. Swanson, who 
directed the study, is assistant professor of journalism at lowa 
and received his Ph. D. degree there last June. 


SWANSON 





> IF A WRITER MAKES A LONG ARTICLE 
“easier to read,” does he win and hold 
more readers? 

To answer this question, a split-run 
experiment was done in July 1948 at 
the State University of Iowa. A story 
was written reporting two campus sur- 
veys on questions which student voters 


said they were asking about the presi- 
dential candidates. The story included 
questions which three professors of po- 
litical science advised voters to ask. 
This material was not reported by any 
other news medium. 


The article was rewritten in two ver- 
sions, one with 173 syllables per 100 
words, the other with 131 syllables per 
100 words. The easier version also had 
certain other factors associated with 
ease of reading, and used in one combi- 
nation or other by five readabijity for- 
mulas. Table I shows how the two 
stories compared in these readability 
factors. 

To test whether formulas designed to 
measure differences in readability could 
be used to predict differences in reader- 
ship for this material, five such formu- 


TABLE | 
Comparison by 14 Readability Factors 





Style Factor 


Mean Frequency or Proportion 

per 100 Words 

173-syllable 131-syllable 
Version Version 





Personal References 
Personal Pronouns 
Personal Sentences 
Personal Words 
Abstract Nouns 
Concrete Nouns 
Active Verbs 
Passive Verbs 


10.40 words 10.32 words 
67.92 23.46 
173.10 syllables 131.70 syllables 
32.00 21.53 
64.47 
8.53 
14.10 
9.40 
70.80% 
12.14 
6.90 
21.30 
15.10 
1.00 
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The tabloid was circulated 
































in Table II. student-veterans living with their famj- = 
lies in “trailer villages.” Selection off youn: 
TABLE Il subjects was randomized by giving IM sition 
Analysis by Five Formulas copies with the 173-syllable story to 125 Are t 
families in odd-numbered trailers and Hypm 
Readability Level copies with the 131-syllable story to 125° wh 
Formule 178-syllable 181-eyllable “——e in even-numbered trailers. _— 
- eading or non-reading of the tab. 

Flese aj Some high Sth grade = Joid was left to the volition of exif “rh 
Flesch 49.84 (Diffi- 84.94 (Easy) | subject in his “home.” The reading sit. Hi clecto 
revised 2 t) uation was like that of newspaper read. (me ‘heir 
Dale-Chall? 13th-1Sth 6th grade ership. oe 
grades Wi 
Gray-Leary* Sth grade 3rd grade Within 30 hours a survey was taken fie 32. | 
Lorge® 7th grade = Sth grade of the readership of each paragraph in — 
the tabloid. Only male students wereii sj 
An experimental newspaper, The interviewed. Journalism students made fi en, a; 
Iowa Quest, was used to reach an audi- _ the interviews. meth 
ence. The issue of July 26, 1948 was Two samples resulted: 90 readers for ~~; 
an eight-page tabloid. Page 5 was de- the 173-syllable story and 95 for them tists | 
voted to the test material. Position in 131-syllable version. lates 
1 \ 
he pepe, ending and PROD umber ofthe teal were wd fl 
; get the name of each reader. Data ony dates 
rs ee ae the readers were analyzed to find = 
cei bg TER Asc gt Ome ier te me wer io 
udolf F. , “A New abili : erent in any way impo 0 F. R 
ome uy experiment. Table III shows the char. era 

8 “ . - 
Predicting Readability” Educational Reeearen 8Cteristics of the samples. “a 
1948) tenn ge nn a amene qi rtests showed that these numericd repre 
Book Readable (Chicago: University of Chicago  ‘ifferences were not significant at the 5 ej ht 
i Ry 4 e 1 redi ting Readability,” Teach- percent level of confidence. (The dat woul 
ers College Record, XLV (March 1944),'p. 404.. OM the vocabulary, reading rate, ani BM y.. . 
for p 
eral | 

TABLE Ill 

Characteristics of the Samples R. 
adou 
Characteristic 173-syllable Version 131-syllable Version a 
Sex Male Male : 
Nativity U. S. Native White U. S. Native White 4. 
Age 24.91 Years 25.51 Years 5. 
Years of Schooling 15.6 Years 15.8 Years rious 
Marital Status Married Married A 
Veteran or Non-veteran Veteran Veteran a 
Housing Trailer Trailer , ” 
Vocabulary 52.03 50.00 a 
Reading Rate 49.66 47.00 as fc 
Reading Comprehension C; 
Social Studies 51.78 52.50 taris 
Natural Science 52.19 51.65 date 
Literary Material 50.96 49.62 aan 








HOW THE TWO VERSIONS BEGAN 


DIFFICULT 


What questions are the younger electors 
on the University of lowa campus pro- 
pounding about the candidates for the po- 
sition of President of the United States? 
Are they being magnetized by a mustache? 
Hypnotized by a voice? Fascinated by re- 
citals of a general’s victories? 

What questions do SUI professors of po- 
litical science recommend that the younger 
electorate should be promulgating about 
the presidential candidates? 

Two representative samples of the g 
electorate were interviewed recently on 
their questions about the presidential can- 
didates. The public opinion polling meth- 
od was used in obtaining the opinions of 
32. Meanwhile, interviews with 10 stu- 
dents were transcribed by wire recorder; 
later, their opinions were audited and care- 
fully analyzed. They were men and wom- 
en, aged 21 to 30. They explained their 
methodologies in selecting a preference 
among the presidential candi ; 

In addition, three SUI political scien- 
tists provided an inventory of the postu- 
lates by which the younger electorate—or 
any voter—should be guided in the deter- 
mination of a preference among the candi- 
dates for the presidency. The political sci- 
entists were Professors Kirk H. Porter, 
authority on political ies and chairman 
of the political science department; George 
F. Robeson, specialist on American gov- 
ernment, and Jack T. Johnson, specialist 
on American foreign policy. 

What were the requirements of the 32 
representatives of the younger electorate? 

Twenty-four had selected a candidate; 
eight were undecided which nominee 
would receive their ultimate support. Each 
was required to provide a specific reason 
for preferring or not preferring one of sev- 
eral presidential candidates. 


VOTERS’ QUERIES 


The young electorate was concerned 
about five characteristics of a presidential 
candidate. These characteristics were: 

1. Experience and ability. 

2. Domestic policies. 

3. Foreign policies. 

4. Age and appearance. 

_5. Could the candidate emerge victo- 
rious? 

Among the complex of questions cate- 
gorized as related to “experience and abil- 
ity,” five classifications of questions were 
advanced by the 32 students. These were 
as follows: 

Can the candidate be classified as a mili- 
tarist?” Twenty-seven obj to a candi- 
date whom they adjudged to possess this 
characteristic. 


Iowa polls were used to get 
32. Ten others spoke into a 
later, their voices were played back for 
study. Men and women, 21 to 30, 
told how they went about picking a Presi- 
dent. They spoke of men who kiss babies 
and of men whom they believe in. 

Three SUI experts on politics listed 


The young voters wanted to know five 
things about each man. These were: 
‘ I. What had he done? How able was 
e? 


. What did he plan to do in the U. S.? 
3. How did he plan for the world? 
4. How old was he? What did he look 
— 


Could he win? 

In their 100 questions about what a man 
could do, the students asked: 

Is he a “militarist’? Twenty-seven 
didn’t want such a man. 

Is he all for himself—or is he a “poli- 
tician”? Twelve didn’t want such a man. 

Did he make good as a governor, or a 
district attorney, or in congress? Nineteen 
wanted such a man. 

Does he know what to do for the west 
and middle west? Two wanted such a 


man. 
Could he get the two parties to work 
as a team? One wanted such a man. 


MORE QUESTIONS 


Next, the students wanted to know what 
each man would do for the U. S. 





TABLE IV 
Differences in Paragraph Readership 
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m 178-syllable Version 131-syllable Version ‘Based vu 
raphs y r i 
; “Tae “Ss” Cl ES aS na Peroncs be Thes 
i 35 38.46 53 55.20 + 43.5. ppoaract 
2 29 31.86 48 50.00 + 56.92 gras fot 
3 23 25.27 43 44.79 + 77.24 Bead, tl 
4 22 24.17 38 39.58 + 63.75 BBo a dil 
5 23 25.27 36 37.50 + 48.39 Bo art 
6 22 24.17 51 53.12 +119.77 
7 23 25.27 50 52.08 + 106.09 REJ 
. 24 26.37 48 50.00 + 89.60 pees 
9 24 26.37 49 $1.04 + 93.55 pepe 
10 24 26.37 48 50.00 + 39.60 BV. L 
il 24 26.37 48 50.00 + 89.60 Bkippec 
12 24 26.37 47 48.95 + 85.62 Bis of t 
13 20 21.97 48 50.00 +127.58 
14 20 21.97 47 48.95 +122.80 Othe 
15 20 21.97 47 48.95 +122.80 Tota 
16 20 21.97 45 46.87 +113.33 Bable sz 
17 19 20.87 41 42.70 + 104.95 h 
18 17 18.68 44 45.83 +145.34 prapas 
19 22 24.17 41 42.70 + 76.66 [men re 
20 22 24.17 41 42.70 + 76.66 [pain fe 
21 21 23.07 38 39.58 + 71.56 Bent. 
22 21 23.07 38 39.58 + 71.56 
23 21 23.07 38 39.58 + 71.56 Mea 
24 21 23.07 38 39.58 + 51.56 [ror th 
25 20 21.97 36 37.50 + 70.68 Bimbe 
26 19 20.87 37 38.54 + 84.66 
27 20 21.97 37 38.54 + 75.42 pparagr 
28 19 20.87 36 37.50 + 79.68 [ple th 
29 19 20.87 36 37.50 + 79.68 his v 
30 20 21.97 35 36.45 + 65.90 fie; 16 
31 20 21.97 34 35.41 + 61.17 
32 20 21.97 40 41.66 + 89.62 Nur 
33 20 21.97 38 39.58 + 80.15 
34 23 25.27 38 39.58 + 84.88 
35 24 26.37 34 35.41 + 34.28 
36 22 24.17 37 38.54 + 59.45 
37 20 21.97 37 38.54 + 75.42 fn 
38 20 21.97 39 40.62 + 84.88 
39 21 23.07 37 38.54 + 67.05 bo 
40 20 21.97 37 38.54 + 75.42 tin 
41 21 23.07 37 38.54 + 67.05 a 
42 21 23.07 37 38.54 + 67.05 
43 22 24.17 38 39.58 + 63.75 
44 20 21.97 36 37.50 + 70.68 tr 
45 20 21.97 37 38.54 + 75.42 le 
46 19 20.87 38 _ 39.58 + 89.65 
47 18 19.78 37 38.54 + 94.84 al 
48 18 19.78 37 38.54 + 94.84 pa 
49 17 18.68 35 36.45 + 95.12 
50 17 18.68 35 36.45 + 95.12 - 
51 17 18.68 35 36.45 + 95.12 in 
52 17 18.68 37 38.54 +106.31 
53 16 17.58 35 36.45 +107.33 
54 16 17.58 34 35.41 +101.42 se 
55 16 17.38 34 35.41 + 101.42 in 
56 15 16.48 34 35.41 +114.86 * 
57 16 17.58 36 37.50 +113.31 
58 16 17.58 36 37.50 +113.31 ay 


Mean Gain = 85.43 M 








Readability and Readership 


hree reading comprehension tests are 
based upon percentiles. ) 

These samples were so similar in 
haracteristics that, if any difference 
as found in the number of paragraphs 
ead, the difference must be attributed 
a difference in the readability of the 
wo articles. 


‘> READERSHIP OF EACH PARAGRAPH IN 
e two articles is shown in the Table 
V. In both articles some readers 
kipped paragraphs or sections. Analy- 
is of this behavior is continuing. 


Other results were: 

Total paragraphs read. The 173-syl- 
able sample of 90 men read 1,191 para- 
praphs. The 131-syllable sample of 95 

en read 2,301 paragraphs. This was a 
pain for the easier version of 93-11 per- 
ent. 


Mean number of paragraphs read. 
or the 173-syllable sample the mean 
number of paragraphs read was 13.087 
paragraphs. For the 131-syllable sam- 
ple the mean was 23.969 paragraphs. 

is was a gain for the easier version of 
83.16 percent. 


Number of respondents reading every 
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paragraph. Thirteen subjects in the 
173-syllable sample and twenty-five in 
the 131-syllable sample read 58 para- 
graphs. This was a gain for the easier 
version of 82.35 percent. 


WP STATISTICAL ANALYSIS SHOWED THAT 
the difference between the medians in 
the number of paragraphs read by the 
two samples was significant far beyond 
the 1 percent level of confidence (prob- 
ability equalled .0014).°® 


So far as these results are indicative, 
then, the provision of increased reada- 
bility appears to make for the reader- 
ship of a larger number of paragraphs. 
Where writers for mass media can ap- 
ply the principles of readability tested 
in this experiment, they can expect 
some increase in readership of their 
words in print. 


*Harold C. Mathisen, ‘A Method of Testing the 
Hypothesis That Two Samples Are From the 
Same Population,” Annals of Mathematical Sta- 
tistics, XIV (March 1944), pp. 1-24. For analysis 
of this and other methods which do not depend 
upon the population distribution function, see 
Paul J. Blommers, ‘‘Statistical Theory: Some Re- 
cent Development,” Review of Educational Re- 
search, XV (December 1945), p. 432. For gui- 
dance in the solution of this statistical problem, 
the writer is indebted to Professor Blommers, Col- 
lege of Education, State University of Iowa. 





“Citizens and professional journalists and everybody interested in the 


function of the press in a democratic society—and heaven knows every- 
body ought to be—could perform a real public service if they would con- 
tinuously appraise their local journals against standards of performance 
that are feasible and necessary in the public interest. 

“Does your local newspaper try to tell the truth consistently? Does it 
try to report as much of all the facts about all the public business as its 
legal privilege will permit? Does it genuinely and generously participate in 
all kinds of civic enterprise that make for a better community? Does its 
leadership contribute whatever talents it can to affairs of social advance- 
ment? Does it maintain broad ethical standards that conform with public 
interest and taste? 

“These are the kinds of questions that every community ought to ask it- 
self, and that every newspaper in every community ought to want it to ask, 
in the common welfare. And whether it is the only newspaper, or one of 
twenty, ought not to make the slightest difference in the severity of your 
appraisal or the character of your answers.” —FORREST W. SEYMOUR, Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, at 1948 AATJ-AASDJ convention. 








A Closer Look at 
Readability Formulas 


BY BRYANT KEARL* 


Readability scores can give a reasonably accurate measurement 
of reading difficulty, but they cannot guarantee good writing 
Mr. Kearl warns. He began this article at Wisconsin, where he 
is assistant professor of agricultural journalism, and finished it 
while completing residence for the Ph. D. at Minnesota. 





@ PERHAPS THE MOST SIGNIFICANT 
thing about recent interest in readabil- 
ity research, and especially in the orig- 
inal formula suggested by Rudolf 
Flesch,’ has been the mixed reception 
this work has brought from men and 
women in journalism. 

Reporters, columnists, and others 
whose work is primarily writing fre- 
quently have been doubtful and some- 
times openly resentful at the suggestion 
that writing style can be given an arith- 
metical score. 

Their complaints vary. A columnist 
will tell you that writing to a formula 
stifles his creative spirit. The formula, 
he will say, keeps trying to push his 
writing into a rut. A city hall reporter 
may explain that since his editor read 
The Art of Plain Talk, the kick has 
gone out of writing. Nobody asks, “Is 
it a good story?” The only question is 
what kind of a Flesch score it gets. 
And a copydesk veteran will angrily in- 
sist that every story is its own problem. 
“Writing by arithmetic?” he'll snort. 
“Tt just can’t be done.”? 





*This article is based on a talk by the author at 
the AATJ-AASDJ convention in der, Colo., 
in September. 

Described in detail in two books by Rudolf 
Flesch: The Art of Plain Talk (New York, 1946) 
0 Marks of a Readable Style (New York, 

*Some—but by no means all—of these argu- 
ments are disposed of in Robert Gunning’s short 
article on misconceptions about readability, Edi- 
tor @ Publisher, Sept. 13, 1947, p. 38. 


Editors, publishers, and teachers 
have been somewhat more receptive, 
The United Press has for several years 
carried on a readability campaign 
based on the Flesch formula. A few 
months ago the Associated Press also 
capitulated, hiring Dr. Flesch as its 
readability consultant. And the current 
year, a great one for readability formu- 
las, has seen these developments: 

Four major readability formulas be- 
ing discussed and used. 

Half a dozen universities conducting 
research to sharpen the tools of reads- 
bility measurement. 

A large number of newspapers and 
magazines using readability formula 
and calling upon readability experts to 
work on writing styles. 

Readability formulas have won some 
extremely enthusiastic disciples, but 
they have also attracted some highly 
critical critics. Each side has some jus- 
tification for its view. Certainly the 
formulas aim at filling a long-felt need. 
Standards of writing have always been 
subjective. And so you can _ hardly 
blame an editor for grasping at an ob 
jective yardstick that will support his 
individual judgment. Those of us wh0 
are trying to teach writing also have : 
reason for looking hopefully at a for 
mula that promises a scientific basis for 
grading, editing, and constructive criti 
cism. A subject is easier to teach when 
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Readability Formulas 


it can be reduced to scientific, statisti- 
ally-supported principles. 

But what about this more or less in- 
uitive skepticism that some newspaper 
people feel for readability formulas? Is 


base justifies. To begin with, the name 
‘readability formula” is a misnomer. 

ere’s no formula that even attempts 
o include all the elements that influ- 
ence readership. This is a good point 
at which to review the three formulas 
hich have got the most attention in 
ecent months. 

First, there is the original Flesch for- 

ula. You can get a good score under 
hat formula by using short words, 
short sentences, and a number of words 
eferring to people. 

Second, there is the revised Flesch 
ormula.* It’s really two formulas: one 
or human interest and one for reading 
pase. Reading ease is determined by 
he length of words and the length of 
sentences, as in the earlier formula. 

uman interest is measured by refer- 
pnces to people and by the proportion 
bf “personal” sentences—“spoken sen- 
ences, marked by quotations or other- 
wise; questions, commands, requests, 
and other sentences directly addressed 
o the reader; exclamations; and gram- 

atically incomplete sentences whose 
eaning has to be inferred from the 
ontext.” 

Third, the Dale-Chall formula was 
proposed at Ohio State University this 
ear, in a paper which criticized the 


‘Flesch, “A New patentee Yardstick,” Jowr- 


“4 o Applied Psychology, XXXII (June 1948), 
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original Flesch proposal.t The Dale- 
Chall formula is concerned only with 
sentence length and proportion of hard 
words. Whether a word is hard or not 
is determined by whether it appears on 
a list of 3,000 words well known to a 
test group of fourth-grade pupils. A 
word not on that list is considered 
difficult. 

Each of the three formulas deals 
only with writing style. But obviously 
much more than writing style is in- 
volved in readability. Waples, Brad- 
shaw, and Berelson suggest a list of ele- 
ments of readability which includes, 
among other things: 

The climate of opinion in which a 
piece of writing appears. 

The character and purpose of the 
writer. 

The format of the publication. 

The reader’s expectation—whether 
he expects the item to be dull or inter- 
esting.® 

Such elements clearly have their ef- 
fect on readability, but naturally are 
not touched upon by the equations gen- 
erally described as readability formu- 
las. Gray and Leary worked out an 
even more systematic summary of read- 
ability. They concluded that four ma- 
jor influences determine whether writ- 
ing is readable: 

Content: What is being written 
about. This, they say, is most impor- 
tant. 

Format: Ink, paper, typography, il- 
lustration. There is no formula that 
rates format. 

Organization: In terms of newspaper 
writing this would mean the sort of 
headings, sub-heads, graphs and tables 
that are used. 

Style: The way the piece is written. 

All four features influence readabil- 


* Edgar Dale and Jeanne 8. Chall, A Formula 
for Predicting Readability (Columbus, Ohio: Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, 194 

5Douglas Lae Bernard Fa al and F. R. 
Bradshaw, What Reading Does to People (Chi- 

. See especially the outline on pp. 


5. 
*w. 8S. Gray and Bernice Leary, What Makes a 
Book Readable (Chicago, 1935). A readability 
outline is given on pp. 295-300. 
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ity. Consequently it is too much to ex- 
pect that formula ratings based only on 
a study of style will consistently corre- 
spond to actual readership. Content, 
format, and organization always mod- 
ify, and sometimes overrule, the influ- 
ence of style. A formula that touches 
only upon style is useful in its place, 
but must be recognized as something 
less than a complete formula of reada- 
bility. 


@ A SECOND MAJOR LIMITATION STEMS 
from the first. Even within their proper 
sphere of writing style, the formulas do 
not attempt to be complete or inclusive. 
A statement with which Rudolf Flesch 
announced his first readability formula 
is of interest here. He quoted Lyman 
Bryson, director of the Columbia Uni- 
versity readability laboratory, as saying 
that the term readability includes three 
aspects of reading matter: comprehensi- 
bility, lucidity, and appeal. Flesch ex- 
plained that comprehensibility was the 
one of those qualities with which his 
work dealt. 

Thus at the outset he consciously 
ruled out two important elements of 
stylistic readability, in order to get a 
more accurate measure of the one that 
remained. He indicated that his for- 
mula would not tell you whether writ- 
ing is appealing (though the newer 
Flesch formula attempts to). It would 
not tell whether writing is clear and 
lucid. It would only attempt to say 
whether the writing style is comprehen- 
sible. 

Then he went a step further. Admit- 
ting that there are many measurable 
characteristics that affect the compre- 
hensibility of what you read, he said, 
in effect: “Three characteristics are the 
most reliable and the easiest to meas- 
ure. They are sentence length, word 
length in terms of prefixes and suffixes, 
and references to people.” 

The modern formulas are not unique 
in this approach. Anyone who has ex- 
amined W. A. Sumner’s 19th-century 
references on the study of style will rec- 


ognize a consistent pattern. For jn. 
stance, more than a century ago Jeremy 
Bentham suggested that style could be 
taken apart the way you might take 
apart a clock. Some words, he said, are 
“pointers,” like the hands of a clock. 
Other words are purely structural. The 
measurable relationships between these 
two types of words, he suggested, might 
give an index of style. 

Herbert Spencer, Minto, Sherman, 
Bleyer, Stormzand, Rickert, Thorndyke, 
Dale, Gray, Leary, and Lorge all have 
experimented with this idea of analysis 
of style. But in each case the approach 
to the matter has been the same. Each 
researcher has sought to learn: 

What elements of style are measur- 
able; 

Which, when measured, will give the 
best estimate of the quality of writing 
style. 

The general theme that all have pur 
sued has been expressed by L. A. Sher- 
man, who back in the 1880s set his 
English literature seminars to work 
measuring style. Critics and educators, 
he insisted, are not sufficiently analyt- 
ical about writing: 

In our literary laboratory there is no 
talk about elements. . . . It is as if 
there had been, or should be, an effor 
to teach chemistry without recognitio 
of the unlike molecular constitution, we 
will say, or spring water and coal tar. 
In other words, Chaucer and Shake- 
speare are considered simply as Chaucer 
and Shakespeare, with no reference t0 
the fact that there must be in both com- 
mon constituents and factors which, i 
different frequency and degrees of pc 
tency, make up the very diverse effects 
of their respective poetry. The same 
must also be true of our prosaists. The 
differences between the style of New 
man and De Quincey can be analyze 
out through inventorying all points o 
sentence structure, as also each elemetl 
or item in the character of their respec: 
tive terms, phrases, and figures.” 


At another point he noted: 


There is a very natural antipathy 
treating aesthetics by scientific method 


"L. A. Sherman, Analytics of Literature (Bot 
ton, 1893), pp. ix—x. 
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Yet there is, in the very nature of 
things, no reason why we may not as 
well analyze the tissues of human speech 
and thought as the tissues of the human 
body. 


And he raised an interesting ques- 
tion about sentence length. “Short sen- 
tences are not necessarily easy to read 
because they are short,” he wrote. 
“Nor are long sentences always heavy 
and obscure because they are long.” A 
long sentence, he said, is not so bad if 
it has a few verbs in it, but a long sen- 
tence made up of dangling phrases is 
hard to follow. This is a distinction 
that has been lost in modern readabil- 
ity formulas. 

In recent years, one very broad at- 
tempt has been made to determine how 
many different elements of writing 
style can be measured and analyzed. 
Willard G. Bleyer, for his University of 
Wisconsin style seminar, totalled up 
nearly 200 measurable ways in which 
writing styles could vary. But of 
course there was no intention that 200 
elements of style be included in a for- 
mula. Each proposed formula has been 
a simplification of this list. In other 
words, the Flesch formulas and the 
Dale-chall formula have deliberately 
confined themselves to two or three 
characteristics of style, not because only 
two or three out of 200 are important, 
but because a line must be drawn 
somewhere between completeness and 
practicality. 

The result is the stylistic elements 
that have been omitted can easily out- 
weigh those left in. Consequently, 
writing done at the command of the 
formula will not necessarily be good 
writing. It may not even be readable or 
understandable. This can be made a 
little more clear by reference to one of 
Dr. Flesch’s own examples. In pages 
33-34 of The Art of Plain Talk, he 
writes : 


You may wonder why you find so 
many long sentences in books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers. The answer, to 
the best of my knowledge, is simply 
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that those sentences are written, not to 

make it easy for the reader, but to en- 

snare him, catch him like a fly on fly- 

paper, or buttonhole him to attention. 

Then he quotes such a sentence from 
Damon Runyon: 


Well, Charley takes the dice and turns 
to a little guy in a derby hat who is 
standing next to him scrooching back so 
Charley will not notice him, and Char- 
ley lifts the derby hat off the little guy’s 
head, rattles the dice in his hand, chucks 
them into the hat, and goes “Hah!” like 
crap shooters always do when they are 
rolling the dice. 


Dr. Flesch disentangles this quota- 
tion by breaking it down into four 
shorter sentences. The product is more 
understandable, though it does not pre- 
tend to retain the Runyon style. But 
Flesch tempers his use of the formula 
with editorial judgment. Had he oper- 
ated only with idea of getting the best 
formula score, the new version would 
break logically into ten sentences, as 
follows: 


Well, Charley takes the dice. He 
turns to a little guy. The little guy 
wears a derby hat. He is standing next 
to Charley. He is scrooched back so 
Charley will not notice him. Charley 
lifts the derby hat off the little guy’s 
head. He rattles the dice in his hand. 
He chucks them into the hat. He goes 
“Hah!” Crap shooters always do that 
when they are rolling the dice. 


Measured by the formula, the latter 
form is far easier to read than either of 
the others. Nevertheless it is not good 
writing. It shows clearly how many 
characteristics of style the formula nec- 
essarily omits. 


@ TWO OTHER MINOR POINTS ARE IM- 
portant in considering the use of the 
Flesch and the Dale-Chall formulas in 
newspaper work. The first is that, by 
their mechanical inflexibility, they may 
encourage extremes. In the eyes of the 
formula there is no ideal average sen- 
tence length: the shorter the better. 
Similarly, the shorter or simpler the 
words used, the better the score. Fail- 
ure to see that these better scores do 
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not always mean better writing inevita- 
bly yields a primer style. The second 
minor point, which also needs to be 
recognized when newswriting is con- 
sidered, is that all three formulas give 
an unconscious advantage to material 
containing dialogue or conversation. 
This is natural enough. Conversation, 
accurately reported, is generally simple 
and personal. Sentences are short and 
words used are familiar. 

Types cf writing cited by Flesch to 
represent different levels of readability 
under his formula are interesting in this 
respect. Consider the newest Flesch 
formula. For an example of “very 
easy” reading the comic strips, which 
are almost entirely dialogue, are sug- 
gested. “Easy” material is represented 
by pulp-fiction. Slick fiction is rated as 
“fairly easy.” Only at the level of 
“standard” reading, where the digests 
are the example, does Flesch begin to 
escape this fiction pattern. 

Similarly, in his human interest scor- 
ing, he classifies fiction as “dramatic,” 
the best possible rating. The New 
Yorker, which again makes much use 
of dialogue, is his example of “highly 
interesting” material. And the trade 
journals, which by their general nature 
have not adopted the dialogue ap- 
proach, are proposed as “mildly inter- 
esting.” 

Whether newspaper writing should 
make more use of dialogue, or whether 
an entirely new style should be in- 
vented which, without great use of dia- 
logue, is nevertheless personal and va- 
ried in pace, is an open question. Split- 
run tests, such as Don Murphy of Wal- 
lace’s Farmer has been carrying on in 
the magazine field, may give the answer. 
But this much is sure: unless the news- 
papers take the one step or the other, 
they cannot expect to reach the lower 
registers of readability as measured by 
the three formulas in current use. 

It would not be right to leave this 
subject without pointing out that read- 
ability research has been highly com- 
mercialized in the last few years. In 
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many ways this has been a very good 
thing. Newspapers and press service 
have become reader-conscious to a de. 
gree unprecedented in modern times, 
But because readability formulas have 
been commercialized, often much more 
attention has been focused on their po- 
tentialities than on their limitations. 

Three conclusions, at least, can be 
drawn about the readability formulas in 
current use: 


1. It is a mistake to expect the 
scores produced by these formulas nec. 
essarily to correlate with actual reader. 
ship or to provide a valid basis for 
predicting over-all readability. The for- 
mulas deal primarily with writing style. 
They deliberately omit the study of 
content, format, and organization, each 
of which is important to readability. 

2. It is a mistake to consider any of 
the formulas a recipe for a good writing 
style. They consider only a few ele. 
ments of writing style; they overlook a 
great many others. 

3. Certain mechanical characteris- 
tics of the formulas—the advantage 
they give to conversational type mate- 
rial, their inflexible allowance for 
changes in style—demand that they 
used with discretion. 

None of these is a reason for dis 
carding the formulas. They have a 
important place to fill. They are stead- 
ily being improved by new research in 
style. They do no violence to the old 
journalistic traditions of brevity, sim- 
plicity, and consideration for th 
reader; and they give us a hint of how 
badly those traditions are sometime 
observed. 

But the conclusions listed above d 
raise a stern warning against the persot 
who says, “Of course this article doesn’ 
read too smoothly . . . but it gets 
good readability score.” Bad readabil 
ity scores can give a reasonably accu 
rate warning of reading difficulty. Bul 
good scores are not a guarantee of good 
writing. That is a point which often 
seems to be overlooked. 
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Some Suggested Refinements in 
Newspaper Readership Studies 


BY CHARLES L. 


BIGELOW 


Mr. Bigelow, a research associate with Facts Consolidated in 
Los Angeles, explains how some commercial research agencies 
have broadened the scope of readership surveys and enhanced 


their usefulness. 


Additional suggestions are contained in his 


article in the QUARTERLY for September 1946. 





> THE NEWSPAPER READERSHIP STUDY 
originated primarily as a sales tool. It 
is used by the medium in selling space 
to the advertiser. It is used by the ad- 
vertiser as a guide to the medium’s effi- 
cient use in selling goods and services 
to the consumer. It is an old tool, rela- 
tively speaking, and, in the light of 
present-day research standards, a little 
blunt. The present paper is concerned 
with possible ways of sharpening the 
readership study and enhancing its use- 
fulness as a sales tool both to the me- 
dium and to the advertiser. 

The “usefulness” of readership re- 
search in the advertising field can be 
enhanced, however, only by improve- 
ments in design that will preserve the 
comparability of subsequent ratings 
with those developed in the past decade. 
Readership ratings are commonly used 
in the aggregate, and studies conducted 
today are the more valuable because of 
the vast collection of data now on 
hand. For this reason, possible im- 
provements in the way of “eye direc- 


: 9. $ 


_ The Bureau of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ tion has punched a 
tabulating card for every advertisement studied 
in the Continuing Study of Newspaper Reading 
and has made the cards available to advertisers 
for special tabulations. Several advertising agen- 

ave similar collections, including cards for 
advertisements studied in other connections. The 
average readership to date for various size, prod- 
uct, and layout classifications is studied in plan- 


refinements tend to broaden the scope 
of readership research and still main- 
tain basic comparability with past stud- 
ies. The suggested refinements are 
these: 

1. That the readership study be 
conducted with a cross-section of the 
population living within the newspa- 
per’s city zone; 

2. That a detailed report on the 
newspaper’s penetration of its local 
market be made in connection with the 
readership study; 

3. That the sample be broadened to 
include young people, 14 to 20 years of 
age, and that their readership be re- 
ported separately from that of adult 
men and women; 

4. That the use of a pre-coded 
questionnaire be substituted for the 
practice of “marking up” an actual 
copy of the newspaper on each inter- 
view; 

5. That the readership of editorial 
and advertising matter be reported by 
sex, age, and standard of living, and be 
available on request by other controls; 
and 

6. That a single, over-all readership 
ning new advertising campaigns, and readership 
ratings of new advertisements are judged in com- 
parison with the ‘aver: to date” for similar in- 
sertions. Averages of kind are especially use- 
ful because they neutralize the effect of format, 
page, position, adjacent material, as well as city- 
size, weather, and the many other variables which 


condition the readership of individual advertise- 
ments. 
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rating be developed and reported for 
every item studied. 

Reasons for the desirability of these 
refinements and methods of achieving 
them are discussed below. 


SAMPLE OF THE POPULATION 


In order to constitute a “sample,” a 
group of respondents must be repre- 
sentative of the universe from which 
they have been selected. In the case of 
a readership study, the sample must re- 
flect the characteristics of all the read- 
ers of the newspaper in question, at 
least within certain geographic limits. 
And to assume that the latter group is 
homogeneous is not warranted in the 
case of any metropolitan daily. Selec- 
tion of respondents must therefore be 
controlled by one of two alternative 
methods. The alternates are: 

A. To confine interviews to readers 
of the newspaper and to control the se- 
lection of respondents by known char- 
acteristics of the mewspaper’s total 
audience; or else: 

B. To sample the market as a 
whole, controlling distribution of inter- 
views by available population data, and 
to conduct detailed interviews with 
readers of the newspaper as they are 
met. 

In very few markets is any informa- 
tion available regarding the actual 
readers of local newspapers. Where it 
exists, moreover, such information is 
often out-of-date and sometimes con- 
troversial.2 On the other hand, use of 
the second approach results in just as 
reliable a sample and, as a by-product, 
also produces new data on the relative 
coverage of newspapers within the mar- 
ket. 

The outstanding advantage of a con- 
trolled sample of the population lies in 
the fact that it is projectable, permit- 


?The American Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies has, since 1930, sponsored a number of mar- 
ket-wide studies of newspaper distribution, jointly 
financed by the papers involved. Similar studies 
are occasionally sponsored by an individual news- 
paper, é.- f- The Oensus of Oirculations, 1942, 
sponsored by the Los Angeles Times. 


ting findings to be expressed in terms of 
the actual number of persons in the 
market having read a given item. This 
figure, in turn, can be stated in terms of 
the percentage which it represents of 
the newspaper’s total readers and of the 
market’s total population. The project- 
able sample, already used in readership 
studies of other media,® is particularly 
useful to advertisers and their agencies 
in studying advertising efficiency. They 
make possible, for example, estimates 
of “cost per reader.” 

Because advertisers are chiefly con- 
cerned with newspapers’ coverage of 
their own market, the readership study 
should be confined to the newspaper's 
city zone. The metropolitan district (as 
defined by the Bureau of the Census) 
in which the newspaper is published 
might also be an acceptable area, but 
the manner of defining metropolitan 
districts sometimes results in two sepa- 
rate but nearby markets being thrown 
into a single district. 


Method 


In sampling the population, it is nec- 
essary to estimate in advance (from cir- 
culation data) the probable incidence 
of readers and to set the size of sample 
at a figure likely to result in the desired 
number of reader-interviews. Since the 
study is conducted on the day following 
publication, interviewers are instructed 
to record for each respondent the news- 
papers (if any) read on the previous 
day, and to conduct readership inter- 
views with persons having read any 
part of the issue under study. Factual 
data are recorded for all respondents, 
regardless of newspaper readership, and 
non-readers are considered part of the 
interviewers’ quotas. Since interviewers 


*See Advertising Research Foundation, Contin- 
uing Study of Transportation Advertising. Pro- 
jectable samples were used by Foster and Kleiser 
Company, A Study of Outdoor Advertising in Sac- 
ramento, California (1946) and by the Traffic 
Audit Bureau, Methods ad Evaluating the Efi- 
ciency of Outdoor Advertising (1947), also by the 
gees Advertising Bureau in a very extensive 
study still unpublished at this writing. The 
“‘Hooperatings” of radio listenership are project: 
able to telephone homes. 
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Newspaper Readership Studies 


must ask a qualifying question in any 
type of readership study, the difference 
between sampling readers and sampling 
population is largely one of bookkeep- 
ing. That is to say, the incidence of 
readers is about the same in either case 
and just as many doorbells have to be 
rung. The population sample is actu- 
ally easier on the interviewer, since she 
is not obliged to hunt for readers. 


REPORT ON PENETRATION 


The average number of copies of a 
newspaper sold daily within and outside 
of its city zone may always be obtained, 
usually audited or certified by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, but the average 
number of persons reading each copy 
(and therefore the size of the newspa- 
per’s actual audience) is unknown in 
most instances. Advertising agencies 
frequently assume that the newspaper’s 
local audience is 3.5 times its city zone 
circulation, but this estimate is not 
based upon published research and may 
or may not be a correct average. Cer- 
tainly the factor will vary with type of 
newspaper and size of city. 

Failure to furnish data on size of 
audience places the medium as a whole 
at a disadvantage in competition with 
media measuring their audiences, and 
the same is true for individual newspa- 
pers. Moreover, the quantitative audi- 
ence figure is the first step in furnishing 
a qualitative picture of the newspaper’s 
readers. Data on the sex, age, economic 
status, and other characteristics of read- 
ers, projected against the population, 
reveal the newspaper’s penetration of 
the various “publics” that make up its 
market. Actually, most newspapers can 
produce some information on_ this 
score, but there is little uniformity in 
the manner of developing market data, 
and often little validity. As a result, 
advertisers have examined the conflict- 
ing claims of opposition newspapers 
with some bewilderment. Many have 
sponsored private research on the sub- 
ject and today know more about news- 
paper coverage than do the newspapers 
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themselves. This, too, from the news- 
paper’s standpoint, is an unfortunate 
position in which to be placed. 
Method 

As previously stated, the penetration 
report is a by-product of the projectable 
sample. With such a sample, size of 
audience may be determined simply by 
projecting the proportion of readers in 
the sample against the population. The 
“readers-per-copy” factor can then be 
developed by dividing net paid sales 
into the projected number of readers. 
Reader-characteristics are similarly pro- 
jectable, and the newspaper’s penetra- 
tion of various population groups may 
be arrived at by tabulating factual data 
for both readers and non-readers of the 
newspaper in question. Since the de- 
sired sample af readers is usually in the 
vicinity of 400, and since non-readers 
may outnumber readers by as much as 
three to one, the penetration report is 
often based upon a sample of more 
than 1,000 respondents and should 
have considerable statistical accuracy. 


JUVENILE READERSHIP 


By the time they have reached the 
age of 14, American children are as lit- 
erate as they are likely to become. 
They have access to a certain amount 
of spending money, act as purchasing 
agent in some family buying, and have 
a voice in larger family expenditures. 
Young people are therefore part of the 
audience to which many advertisers ap- 
peal in all media, newspapers included. 
In several readership studies conducted 
by other media, juvenile readership is 
not only reported, but is allowed to con- 
tribute to the over-all “rating” (i. e., per- 
centage of population observing a given 
item).* This is fully warranted, and it 
results in substantially higher ratings 
than would be obtained if young people 
were omitted from the sample. This is 
true because youngsters are inveterate 


“In all the studies mentioned in Note 8. The 
Hooperating is upon homes, but replies of 
responsible children are accepted. 
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readers of advertising. In failing to 
study this audience, therefore, news- 
papers are depriving advertisers of very 
acceptable data and, at the same time, 
are depriving themselves of credit for 
high penetration of the juvenile mar- 
ket.® 


Method 


In order not to destroy comparability 
with past ratings, it is suggested that, 
when readership by sex is reported, ju- 
venile readership be reported separately 
from “men” and “women.” Since sex 
is the only factor that has been gener- 
ally used in controlling readership tab- 
ulation, it is the only one in which com- 
parability need be considered. If an 
age breakdown is shown, juvenile read- 
ership should naturally be reported, and 
this renders it unnecessary to include 
youngsters at all in the adult sex break- 
down, which should be footnoted to tell 
of their omission. Since 14-20 age 


bracket would be represented in cor- 
rect proportion, the sample would not 


be large and a breakdown by boys and 
girls would probably have little signifi- 
cance. 


READERSHIP QUESTIONNAIRE 


Perhaps the most cumbersome and 
out-moded of all research techniques is 
the practice of “marking up” with 
crayon a separate copy of the newspa- 
per on each interview. It persists de- 
spite publishers’ objections to the waste 
of newsprint, despite the cumbersome 
manual tabulation involved, and despite 
interviewers’ complaints regarding the 
weight of the newspapers, the difficulty 
of keeping them clean and dry, and the 
embarrassment of being mistaken for 
news venders. 

Commercial research firms have been 
using the readership questionnaire for 
several years. They have found that it 


5In the case of Sunday comic section advertising 
specifically addressed to children, for example, it 
is not uncommon to find 100 per cent reade Pp 
for children reading any part of the issue. 
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permits economies in almost all phase; 
of the study, is flexible to clients’ re. 
quirements, and is well suited to the 
projectable sample. The greatest advan. 
tage of the readership questionnaire, 
however, is that it can be pre-coded for 
machine tabulation. 

Method 


Several formats of readership ques- 
tionnaire have been developed by lead- 
ing commercial research firms specific- 
ally for the study of newspapers.‘ 
Others which might be adapted to 
newspaper use have been designed for 
the study of magazine readership. Sam- 
ples may be obtained on request. 

Usually, one working day is the most 
time that can be allowed for the prepa- 
ration and reproduction of the reader- 
ship questionnaire. Setting up the 
questionnaire involves simply the listing 
and coding of items to be studied and 
the “engineering” or arrangement on 
the page in the form most convenient 
for the interviewer. The few questions 
appearing on the questionnaire are by 
now thoroughly standardized. 


TABULATION CONTROLS 


Many advertisements are addressed 
exclusively to men or exclusively to 
women, and the appeal of some of these 
may not be limited by age or purse. 
There are many others, however, which 
are addressed to certain age groups or 
to certain economic strata. Advertise- 
ments of this type are sufficiently nu & 
merous to warrant consistent tabulation § 
of all items studied by age and stand- 
ard of living, as well as by sex. These 
by no means exhaust the breakdowns 
that may be of interest to advertisers. 
Family size and composition, home 
ownership, type of dwelling, automo- 
bile ownership, and other data that may § 
be suggested by the newspaper’s adver- 
tising content should be recorded and 


*For an illustration of a convenient facsimile 
format developed recently, see Charles L. Bige 
low, “The Questionnaire That Looks Like 4 
Newspaper,” Western Advertising, July 1948. 
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punched for use in controlling special 
tabulations. 


Method 


It is not suggested that any but the 
three basic factors of sex, age, and liv- 
ing standards be used in controlling the 
distribution of interviews. Balance of 
the data would merely be recorded by 
the interviewer. For some of these 
other factors, figures available for the 
total population might be used in vali- 
dating the sample. 


OVER-ALL RATING 


The dual rating of readership by men 
and women has always been somewhat 
awkward to use, and the two variables 
have made comparison between adver- 
tisements needlessly difficult. More- 
over, as previously pointed out, there 
are many advertisements to which the 
sex breakdown is not pertinent. A 
single, over-all rating would therefore 
serve a useful function. Like the total 
column in the ordinary two-dimensional 
table, it would permit easy study of 
variations from the mean in all break- 
downs reported. 

The relative merits of basing the 
rating on total readers of the issue, as 
against total population of the market, 
should be carefully weighed. The latter 
would be more comparable with ratings 
produced by other media. On the other 
hand, they naturally would be smaller 
than if they were based upon total 


readers. Differences between the rat- 
ings of various advertisements would 
be less apparent, although, because of 
the larger sample, ratings based upon 
the population would have greater sta- 
tistical accuracy. 


Method 


The rating is made possible by the 
projectable sample, and is readily ob- 
tained. Should young people be in- 
cluded in the sample, their readership 
should of course contribute to the over- 
all rating. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The refinements advocated above are 
based upon practices now in use by 
commercial research firms and are in 
line with the standards of accuracy and 
completeness demanded by advertisers. 
The research industry in the past dec- 
ade has been constantly revising its 
techniques, and media which espoused 
research at a later date than newspapers 
have benefited from the higher stand- 
ards. There is no reason why newspa- 
pers should not benefit similarly, help- 
ing themselves and their advertisers 
alike, by refining the readership study. 
Efficient marketing of newspapers’ 
space and of advertisers’ wares cannot 
be achieved without efficient marketing 
research. And improvement of edito- 
rial content through readership study, it 
might be added, is similarly dependent 
upon better methods. 





“The fact that many journalism teachers are getting practical experience in 
shops and newsrooms during vacation periods is a fine thing for both 
newspapers and schools. . . . They can be the vital link, the umbilical cord, 
between the ivory tower and the news factory. Good as it is to have jour- 
nalism teachers practical, I hope you do not carry the program too far. 
Your stint in the news room ought to be renewed every few years—to keep 
your hand in—but don’t put the theoretical newspaper, the ivory tower, on 
ice altogether. Just as tragic as the starry-eyed theorist is the too-practical 
teacher whose classroom is simply a miniature city room. A proper bal- 
ance is indicated.”—-E. H. Linrorp, Salt Lake City Tribune, at 1948 


*AATJ-AASDJ convention. 











The "Cold War" in Large-City 
Dailies of the United States 


BY GEORGE E. 


Conservative and middle-of-the-road newspapers are leading 
offensive against Russia with dignity and restraint, according to 
a survey made by the head of the Department of Jourralism a 


SIMMONS 


Tulane University. His article is the outgrowth of an address 
delivered at the AATJ-AASDJ convention in Boulder. 





tf HOW THE NEWSPAPERS IN THE 
United States are conducting their part 
of the “cold war” is important far be- 
yond any consideration of mere jour- 
nalistic techniques. The dangers inher- 
ent in such a campaign are evident. If 
jingoism should pervade it, one would 
not expect the propaganda-inured peo- 
ple to be roused in exactly the manner 
in which our citizens responded in the 
prelude to the war with Spain 50 years 
ago. However, it seems possible that 
the present attack of the press on Rus- 
sia and Communism, if not adroitly 
handled, could change the “cold war” 
into a shooting war. With these ideas 
in mind an analysis of a cross-section of 
large-city dailies was undertaken, the 
main purpose being to find out more 
exactly the characteristics of the “cold 
war” in those papers. 

Any tentative evaluation of the news- 
papers in this connection must take ac- 
count of the setting. Even a cursory 
review of the setting would include 
notes on Communist propaganda since 
the Russian revolution; views on the 
diplomatic recognition of the Soviet 
Union by the United States; the anti- 
totalitarian comments, which often 
linked Communism and Fascism, in our 
press before World War II; the efforts 
to treat Russia wholeheartedly as an 
ally in the war; and finally the shirt- 
sleeve diplomacy of the postwar period. 


Full consideration of the latter is es- 
sential to place the journalistic cam- 
paign in perspective. The nature of the 
new diplomacy may be indicated by a 
few examples. Shortly after the war, 
James F. Byrnes, as Secretary of State, 
enunciated his “get-tough-with-Russia” 
policy; subsequently, his book Speaking 
Frankly documented his reasons for 
that policy. Andrei Vishinsky, as Soviet 
spokesman in the United Nations As- 
sembly and at other diplomatic meet- 
ings, indulged in vitriolic attacks on the 
United States and many of its leading 
citizens. Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall answered the Russians’ war- 
mongering charges, stating “emphatic 
ally that there is no truth whatsoever in § 
these charges, and I add that those who 
make them are fully aware of this 
fact.” Also, there were instances of of- 
ficial protests by the United States to 
Russia, and vice versa, followed by the 
prompt rejection by the nation receiv- 
ing the complaint. 

All of this adds up to an impasse 
which is difficult for both diplomats 
and journalists. The way toward peace 
is not clearer for the journalists than 
for the diplomats. Those who control 
the press must try to chart a cours¢ 
each day which seems both feasible and 
wise. In the United States, where that 
control is by private ownership, the 
press seems to express to a large degree 
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the sentiments of the people; the same 
may not be true of the governmentally- 
controlled press in Russia. By nature, 
temperament and tradition, American 
editors are not inclined to take criticism 
without returning blow for blow. They 
have not been convinced that appease- 
ment would serve the interests of the 
United States. Their attacks will affect 
Soviet-American relations for many 
years, whatever the outcome of the 
present efforts to negotiate peace settle- 
ments. 

One of the more notable observa- 
tions in the “cold war” is the extent to 
which conservative and middle-of-the- 
road newspapers have led the United 
States’ offensive against Russia and 
Communism. Unlike the yellow press 
which stirred a martial spirit in Amer- 
ican relations with Spain 50 years ago, 
the foremost journals in this struggle 
usually have shown restraint in word- 
ing and display of facts and reasoned 
arguments. The papers with bolder 
headlines and more garish display also 
have taken full part, but they have oc- 
cupied middle positions or brought up 
the rear. Their flag-waving and trum- 
peting have lent color to the battle, but 
their less showy contemporaries have 
scored more direct hits with guided 
journalistic missiles. 

In this description, as in all others of 
broad-scale encounters, there is danger 
of over-simplification. American daily 
newspapers, for all their standardiza- 
tion and their use of news agencies and 
syndicates, maintain notable individual- 
ity. Exceptions to almost any generali- 
zation about the press can be cited. 
There has been no fixed pattern for 
operations in the “cold war.” 

With exceptions in mind, these tenta- 
tive conclusions may be drawn from an 
examination of the papers published re- 
cently: They favor exhausting every 
feasible means of diplomacy to prevent 
war; they oppose appeasement, al- 
though some would go much farther 
than others in compromising with Rus- 
Sia, and they cite Chamberlain’s ap- 
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peasement of Hitler at Munich as an 
example of its dangers; they are strong- 
ly nationalistic, but usually ready to 
point out what they regard as defects in 
the workings of American democracy. 
These observations refer only to a 
cross-section of daily newspapers in 
sizeable cities. They leave out the 
smaller dailies and weeklies, the maga- 
zines, the foreign-language papers, and 
other segments of the press. 


@ ONE WEAKNESS OF NEWS IN THE 
“cold war” is due to the extensive reli- 
ance upon statements from unnamed 
sources. To report “A-Bomb Plot by 
Russia to Destroy U. S. Revealed” is 
hardly the way to improve chances for 
world peace; yet one newspaper did 
that in double-streamer headlines, at- 
tributing the news to an unnamed 
source which had obtained “a Russian 
pamphlet given to German and Aus- 
trian prisoners in Russian internment 
camps.”? Such terms as “high Allied 
diplomatic circles,” “usually reliable 
sources,” and “authoritative spokes- 
men” have become too familiar in 
news reporting. Perhaps that is un- 
avoidable because of official restric- 
tions at the sources of news. Besides 
the Iron Curtain, there seem to be some 
fairly substantial curtains in other coun- 
tries. To penetrate those curtains, as 
well as the Iron Curtain, is an objective 
of the American press. 


Also, there is a plethora of so-called 
interpretative reporting and not enough 
primarily factual news. Perhaps such a 
development is necessary under present 
competitive conditions. Commentaries 
by radio and the analyses in news mag- 
azines evidently are influencing the 
forms of reports in newspapers. It is 
noteworthy that the Associated Press 
has its analysts, writing under their own 
names but also under the agency’s by- 
line. These analyses have become 
news, but they change the character of 
the Associated Press which Melville E. 


1Los Angeles Examiner, Nov. 10, 1947, p. 1. 
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Stone, former manager of that agency, tious news and comments from cop. 
described as striving to “give you the structive types, except in a small per. 
facts without the least hint that the centage of obviously extreme cases, 4 
thing done is right or wrong.”? quantitative analysis is more definite jp. 
The extensive circulation of a few  sofar as it goes, but the results answer 
syndicated columns also is a significant only partly the question whether treat. 
factor in the “cold war.” Of course, ment of the subject is adequate and 
the columnists do not represent, with fair. With these ideas in mind, a su. 
their opinionated reporting, the policies vey of 25 daily newspapers (21 of 
of all the papers for which they write. which had Sunday editions) was made 
They probably do influence strongly for the week of July 18-24, 1948. 
the public’s impression of papers’ atti- News of the Berlin blockade reached 
tudes toward Russia and Communism. a peak of interest in that period. The 
It would be helpful if one could study revealed to some extent how the 
show what percentage of the news and American press reacted in a time of 
comment is tendentious. But who can crisis in relations with Russia. The re 
determine, except in extreme cases, sults are not regarded as typical; they 
what is tendentious in relations with show merely what happened that week. 
Russia? Before answering that ques- To gain an adequate cross-section, 
tion, one must decide whether appease- _ the papers were selected with a view to 
ment of Russia is desirable in the na- several factors, notably their ownership, 
tional policy. A report that B-29s and circulation, geographical location, edi- 
jet fighters were on their way from the torial influence, and morning and eve- 
United States to bolster the supply line ning distribution. All the large chains 
to Berlin might have been, under cer- of papers were represented. Circulz- 
tain conditions, tendentious. Yet, if no tion for the group totaled approximate- 
appeasement was planned, such a report ly one-fifth of the daily and one-third 
could have been highly constructive of the Sunday papers distributed in the 
news tending to prevent war. While United States. The five large chains of 
governmental officials themselves dis- papers included in the survey had an 
agree on the advisability of appease- aggregate circulation exceeding ten mil- 
ment, wide divergences in the policies lions daily and twelve and one-half 
of news-handling can be expected. millions on Sunday. Thus, the report 
The nature of the news, as well as was representative, directly or indirect- 
the method of reporting it, is important ly, of about two-fifths of the daily and 
in the “cold war.” Maintenance of the more than one-half of the Sunday news 
airlift to Berlin during the land block- papers in this country.* 
ade was a propaganda device of first- 
rate importance. The Allies could  , {Editor & Publisher, Setecnetinast Foor tn 
hardly have conceived a more impres- reported as follows, Sept. 30,1947: 25 dailies 


: : : ; 10,176,375; 21 Sunday papers, 14,794,107. The 
sive device for showing their power. Sey diabee of waanee ans Tee nenveat 


pers mentio ager 
,  Cireulations of 10,016,284 daily and 12,542,435 
W@ AN ANALYSIS OF THE NEWSPAPERS’ Sunday. Totals fo for the United States, as compiled 
: by Editor & lisher, were 328 morning, 20, 
reports and comments on Russia and 762,317; 1,441 ot chen 30,910,959; 511 Sur 


Communism would be most revealing day, 45 151,319. as it detainees a te 
if the qualities of the publications could study wu follows: Atlanta — oo 
be charted definitely. The lack of an Science ‘Monitor tor, Cleveland tain ~~ Dall 

rH Pe ; ews, ver Post, Des Moines egister, e 
exact basis for such an pre obviates Times, , Kansas City Star, Low Angeles, Tine 

- - waukee /0U 
a rule-of-thumb separation of tenden a vile Couriers ——_ M Noe York Herald 
Ee ga Boe > Bs om "Phe a Times, New 

r orld en Re 
*Melville E. Stone, Fifty Years a Journalis' Portland Oregon 
— City: Doubleday, Page and Co., 1921), Uouis Post- ‘Dispatch, San othe om Examinet, 
; Washington 
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News stories and editorials were tab- 


‘PE ulated in terms of standard column- 


inches. The items were listed only if 
they seemed to relate primarily to Rus- 
sia or Communism. Headlines and 
body-type were counted together, as 
were photographs and _ underlines. 
Some classifications were admittedly ar- 
bitrarily made; they depended upon 
one’s own judgment in the individual 
cases. It seems likely, however, that 
the overall picture of the papers studied 
would be very much the same in any 
such survey, even though there might 
be slight differences in details. 

Twenty-five newspapers published 
32,141.9 column-inches of news and 
editorial comment about Russia and 
Communism during the week. That 
was an average of 1285.6 column- 
inches a week for each paper.- That 
means, because there were 150 daily 
and 21 Sunday issues of these papers, 
the average was about nine columns an 
issue. Of course, the large Sunday pa- 
pers carried far more than one-seventh 
of the total. The linage in one Sunday 
paper in New York exceeded the 
week’s total for one of its contempo- 
raries in a smaller city. 

Slightly more than 30 percent of the 
surveyed news appeared on the front 
pages, and a story of Russia or Com- 
munism occupied the leading position 
on the first page in 105 of the 171 is- 
sues. The latter fact is strong proof of 
the seriousness with which the news 
was regarded by those papers. 

The Associated Press was the agency 
upon which most of these papers de- 
pended for such news. Next in quan- 
tity were the writings by special cor- 
respondents for the metropolitan papers. 
The totals were Associated Press, 10,- 
717.7 column inches; United Press, 
1,970.3; International News Service, 
576.8; local, 1,922.4; other, 9,467.2. 
In the latter category were included not 
only the stories from special corre- 
spondents but numerous “columns” 
which appeared on the news pages. Al- 
though that material was classified as 
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news, much of it was largely editorial. 
Comparatively little local news was in- 
cluded in the survey. 

While the amount of space and the 
prominence of display indicated the im- 
portance attached to the blockade news, 
the general impression gained was one 
of relatively conservative treatment of 
a major development. Some papers 
which ordinarily use large headlines, 
notably the Denver Post and the San 
Francisco Examiner, followed their cus- 
tomary practice on this occasion. The 
greater emphasis on the story, through 
changing from average display to an 
extensive spread on the front page, was 
achieved by papers with fairly conser- 
vative headlines, particularly the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor and the New 
York Times. 

Throughout the week, the papers 
maintained their usual pages and sec- 
tions of departmental news. There was 
ample space for brides and bathing 
beauties, a whole section in the Chicago 
Tribune for a railroad fair in Chicago, 
pages or sections for vacation-resort 
news, markets, sports, comics, and the 
stock-in-trade of the American press. 
Despite the large outpouring of infor- 
mation about Russia and Communism, 
perhaps those departmental pages and 
sections, taken collectively, interested a 
larger number of readers than the news 
and views of world politics. They oc- 
cupied by far the larger part of the 
papers and they bespoke a way of life 
which the press seemed intent to pre- 
serve. 


W@ THE QUALITIES OF THE PRESS SER- 
vice during that crucial week may be 
gauged also by the tones of editorial 
comment. Significantly, every news- 
paper on the list discussed the blockade 
editorially within the period July 18-24. 
They devoted an average of approxi- 
mately five standard columns each to 
their own editorials about Russia and 
Communism. Several papers published 
statements—not all on the editorial 
pages—by their responsible owners or 
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editors.* Other statements, although 
unsigned, may have been written or 
edited by the heads of the papers. 

One who analyzes the editorials can- 
not prove that one policy, or one meth- 
od of expressing that policy, was better 
than another; that proof depends upon 
the verdict of history. He can cite dif- 
ferences in basic views, as well as vari- 
ations in tone of those holding essen- 
tially the same opinions. The mere fact 
of editorial attention to a public ques- 
tion, whatever the purport of com- 
ments, affects the ultimate answer to it. 
An apathetic attitude, if that had been 
possible during the blockade, would 
have spoken louder than all the edi- 
torials. 

A majority of the papers counseled 
the Western Powers to hold the line at 
Berlin but advocated exhausting all 
means of negotiation without appease- 
ment. A keynote for the majority was 
sounded by the Milwaukee Journal,‘ 
which enumerated the sacrifices of war 
and denied it was “warmongering” or 
“creating hysteria to discuss them. . . . 
The prelude to war is being played in 
Berlin. We can still hope, and pray, 
that it will remain only a prelude. But 
we have to know what we shall do if 
the main curtain goes up and war itself 
occupies the stage.” The probable cost 
was stressed also by Hanson W. Bald- 
win, military editor of the New York 
Times.® 

Statements by a majority of the pa- 
pers are typified by such editorial ex- 
pressions as these: + ieee 
not something to which we should com- 
mit ourselves without exhausting all 
diplomatic approaches”; “force to break 
the blockade would be a desperate gam- 


‘John 8S. Knight, Chicago News, July 24, p. 6; 
Frank Gannett, Rochester Times-Union, July 23, 
p. 2A; Barry Bingham, Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, July 22, p. 7; William Randolph Hearst, San 
Francisco Examiner, July 18, p. 24 (one-half 
page editorial office- advertisemert t). 


®Milwaukee Journal, July 20, p. 14. 


*New York Times, July 18, p. 10L, “Limitations 
Cited on — Airlift’; St. Louis Post- -Dispatch, 
July 25, Part IV, p. 1, , reprinting from the July, 
1948, issue of Har ir Baldwin’s article, 
“Price of War With usin.” 
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ble. . . . it is not yet necessary for y 
to take such a risk”; “our governmer 
[should] pursue a firm, definite positio, 
through normal diplomatic channek 
without hurling reckless threats or ep. 
gaging in further blundering concilis. 
tory tactics”; “caution is the watchwor( 
of Western diplomacy”; “the hope of 
all peoples, including the Russians, j 
that Stalin and his cooler-headed coun. 


Berlin”; “our newspapers [the Gannett 
papers] have not wanted to alarm the 
people or to create a war panic. 

We certainly don’t want war and wil 
do everything possible to avoid it’. 
General Marshall is commended fo 
putting “to timely rest increasing re 
ports that the Western Powers wer 
contemplating solving the Berlin crisis 
by forcing the blockade.” 

A firmer tone was adopted by several 
papers. While avoiding bellicose state 
ments, they stressed the need to hol 
the line in Berlin: “If we yield there, 
we shall give the new Hitler his invite 
tion to conquest”; “we have made the 
tactical blunder of acquiescing twice, a 
least temporarily, in the blockade of 
land transport; we have got to reverse 
that acquiescence. . . .”; “our agree 
ment concerning the Berlin pocket’ 
was a blunder, “and we are now on the 
brink of a new war because of thal 
blunder.”* Barry Bingham wrote in the 
Louisville Courier-Journal that “a re 
treat would mean to almost every Euro 
pean that we were going to give up the 
fight against Soviet expansion. It would 
mean death to thousands of Germans 
who have worked with us. The psy: 
chology of hope built up by the Mar- 


‘Atlanta Journal, July 20, p. 10; Baltimen 
Sun, July 21, p. 10; Chicago News, July Shen 
Christian Science Monitor, Har 4 22, p. 14C; Cleve 
land Plain Dealer, July 23, 10; Kansas City 
Star, July 24, - 12; New ‘ohteane Times-Picay 
une, July 19, p. 10; "New York Herald Tribune, 
July 20, p. 16. “Suly 22, p. 18; July 23, p. 14; 
July 24, p. 8: P Bulletin, July 23, 
a. ; Rochester Times-Union, July 23, p. 24; 

ashington Star, July 23, p. A- 6. 

*Denver Post, July 21, p. 10; Des Moines a 
ister, July 20, p. 8; etroit Times, July 238, p. 2 
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shall Plan would collapse overnight.” ® 
Still more outspoken were a few pa- 
pers, some of which favored “calling 
Russia’s bluff’ while others stressed 
criticism of the United States’ adminis- 
tration. The Dallas News favored “out- 
bluffing Russia if we can do it that 
way” but protecting Berlin by “fighting 
if we cannot.”?° The Portland Orego- 
nian voiced an opinion often heard in 
informal talks, that “there can be no 
benefit to the United States in post- 
poning a showdown with Russia. . . .”2" 
The New York World-Telegram 
thought President Truman had blun- 
dered in stating that the chances for 
peace were excellent.12 The New York 
News asked, “Are we really heading for 
war; or is the danger being exagger- 
ated on this side as part of the drive to 
elect Mr. Truman President?”?* The St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch called Russia’s ac- 
tions with reference to Berlin “sheer 
blackmail” and said that “the United 
States must break the blockade, and the 
serious risks involved must be calcu- 
lated and taken.”?4 The Chicago Trib- 
une called on Congress to decide 
“whether they want to face a new war, 
bankruptcy, and probable national col- 
lapse for the sake of upholding the 
prestige of the late Roosevelt and the 
other warmakers, or whether they want 
to put an end to a mistaken game, 
calling the troops home, and trying to 
put the country on a rational basis 
where its military requirements are 
within its means and it can look to the 
future with some hope of financial sur- 
vival.”*° The Los Angeles Times com- 
plained of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion’s misinterpretation of Russian pol- 
icy and motives “all through World 
War II, and in spite of adequate warn- 
ing.” It thought that the United States 
could not now “permit the Russians to 


*Louisville Courier-Journal, July 22, p. 7. 
Dallas News July 23, sec. 2, p. 2. 
portland Oregonian, July 19, p. 8. 
ew York World-Telegram, July 23, p. 12. 
New York News, July 21, p. 9C. 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Joly 18, Pt. VI, p. 


“Chicago Tribwne, July 24, p. 6. 


9 
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hustle us out of Berlin,” and it stressed 
the dangers of attempting to force a 
passage to Berlin by land.*® 

The foregoing excerpts indicate the 
prevailing tone of editorial comment 
relative to the blockade. In general, 
that tone was one of moderation, de- 
spite the strongly nationalistic notes 
sounded by a minority. 


W@ IN CONCLUSION, IT SHOULD BE 
noted that extensive space in news and 
editorials was devoted to some topics 
about Russia and Communism less im- 
portant than the Berlin blockade. Per- 
haps two of these, the indictment of 
William Z. Foster and 11 other Com- 
munists in New York, and the conven- 
tion of Wallace Progressives in Phila- 
delphia, were strongly indicative of 
newspapers’ policies. There was a dis- 
inclination to prejudge the Foster case. 
Several editors thought the case might 
make martyrs of the Communists. As 
for the convention, Mr. Wallace was 
accused rather generally of allowing 
the Communists to “use” him. The 
Philadelphia Bulletin, for which the 
meeting was a local story, seemed to 
minimize the Communist theme in its 
news but stated editorially that Wallace 
“naturally has the open support of the 
Communists and fellow-travelers in this 
country,” adding: “Reds or Pinks, 
Communists play Moscow’s game and 
carry out its orders.”** The papers 
gave no indication of a “conspiracy of 
silence” against Mr. Wallace, as had 
been charged by his supporters. 

A study of this kind provides only a 
straw poll in the “cold war.” A quanti- 
tative analysis of news and views gives 
a vague indication of what we are do- 
ing. A qualitative analysis, insofar as 
that may be possible, is subject to di- 
verse interpretations. 

Are American editors really war- 
mongers, as Messrs. Vishinsky and 
Molotov charge? The foregoing cross- 

(Continued on Page 400) 
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A Case Study in the Economics 
Of Mass Communications 


BY CHARLES V. KINTER 


In this pilot study, Dr. Kinter shows what part media of mass 
communication play in the economic life of a community, how 
they affect retail trade, and how much of family income is al- 
lotted to them. The author is a professional economist and a 
lecturer on economics at Northwestern’s Chicago campus. 





> WHAT PART DO MEDIA OF MASS 
communication play in the economic 
life of a community? What portion of 
their incomes do families allot to com- 
munications? What is the power of par- 
ticular communities to support commu- 
nications enterprises? How is the flow 
of retail trade in and out of a commu- 
nity influenced by outside communica- 
tion media? 

To explore answers to these questions 
on a case study basis, the economic as- 
pects of mass communications in 
Woodstock, Ill., a town of 7,500 per- 
sons, were studied. Woodstock, 60 
miles northwest of Chicago and the 
seat of McHenry County, was chosen 
for several reasons. It is in the cover- 
age zone of newspapers and radio sta- 
tions in such larger cities as Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Rockford, and Elgin. It 
has a local daily, two paid circulation 
weeklies, and one free circulation week- 
ly. It is within the trade area of several 
larger communities. 


The study was complicated by the 
fact that little trade data were available 
on Woodstock itself. Therefore, the 
volume of retail trade, its origins, the 
flow of trade out of town to other shop- 
ping areas, and the level of incomes 
had to be estimated. Methods used in- 
cluded interviews with a sample of 
about 5.7 percent of the families re- 
siding within the town, interviews with 
a small sample of families residing just 
outside the city limits, interviews with 
businessmen, and the study of data as- 
sembled from the records of public 
agencies, businesses, schools, utility 
companies, the Chamber of Commerce, 
and others. Employment and payroll 
data were made available by a number 
of establishments. Circulation figures 
for Woodstock were obtained for most 
of the newspapers read there, as well as 
for some of the leading magazines. 
Such circulation figures served as 
benchmark data for testing the sample 
of families interviewed. Several other 


TABLE A 


Expenditures by Woodstock Families for Communications 
by Income Levels 





Low Medium High 





Average Disposable Income 
Expenditures for Communications 
Percent Spent for Communications 


$1,726.38 
$48.60 
2.82% 


$2,721.92 
$77.58 
2.85% 


$4,238.71 
$104.81 
2.47% 
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TABLE B 


Expenditures in Woodstock Com 
with Those for the Entire United States 





Woodstock United States 





$ 9.40 
8.10 
25.25 
25.50 
12.10 


$80.35 


$21.07 
7.42 
15.63 
28.51 
12.62 


$85.25 


Source of U. 8S. data: computed from Departmen 
of yr agg and Radio and Television Retail- 
ing data. 


Radio . 
Magazines 
Newspapers . 
Movies 
Books . 


TOTAL . 





tests of the sample were applied. For 
example, the volume of mail-order busi- 
ness as estimated from the sample was 
compared with the estimate of a lead- 
ing mail-order firm. The two estimates 
were extremely close. 

Direct outlays for communications 
on a family basis varied considerably, 
as might be expected.1 Table A gives 
the amounts and percentages of in- 
comes spent by families of various in- 
come levels in 1947. 


The average amount spent per family 
by the whole community was $80.35, 
and the portion of disposable income 
devoted to communications was 2.69 
percent. This includes purchases of 
newspapers, magazines, and books, out- 
lays for purchase and maintenance of 
radio sets, and motion picture admis- 
sions. 

Table B shows how Woodstock com- 
pared with the whole United States in 
regard to per family expenditures. 

It was not possible to explain the 
widespread discrepancy between the 
Woodstock and United States expendi- 
tures for radio. Part of the difference 
may be due to the fact that Woodstock 
has felt very little effect of the FM or 
television booms. There was no local 


‘Actually, the data which follow are ore on 
the basis of spending units rather than families. 
A spending unit consists of all persons living in 
the same dwelling who pool their incomes to meet 
major expenses. 
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AM or FM station in 1947. Relatively 
few families reported the purchase of 
sets recently. The procedure used in 
estimating radio expenditures may have 
resulted in an underestimation. 

Such estimates, as those in Tables A 
and B, do not include the portion of the 
purchase price of goods that was de- 
voted to advertising. The total amount 
spent for newspaper advertising by local 
merchants was estimated at $87,400. 
In addition, national advertisers spent 
about $15,000 a year with local news- 
papers. Merchants spent virtually aoth- 
ing in 1947 for radio advertising, al- 
though some businessmen said they 
were willing to buy time on a local FM 
station under construction at the time 
of the survey. Outlays of local mer- 
chants for direct mail, novelty adver- 
tising, and several other minor media 
were placed at $27,500 in 1947. There- 
fore, total local advertising outlays ap- 
peared to be roughly $114,900. 


Some merchants were spending less 
than would be regarded as normal in 
view of their sales volume; but, on the 
whole, local newspapers, the dominant 
medium, had done fairly well in devel- 
oping local sources of advertising reve- 
nue. Woodstock merchants, whose 
1947 sales were estimated at $10,970,- 
000, were spending roughly 0.8 percent 
of sales for local newspaper advertising. 
For the whole United States, retail 
sales in 1947 were $117,725,000,000, 
and local newspaper advertising reve- 
nues were $721,000,000, or about 0.6 
percent. Woodstock newspapers, how- 
ever, had only minor competition for 
the local advertising dollar. 


VW) TOTAL DAILY NEWSPAPER CIRCULA- 
tion in Woodstock at the time of the 
survey was 4,386, or almost exactly two 
copies per family. This figure included 
Chicago, Rockford, and Elgin papers as 
well as the Woodstock Sentinel. In ad- 
dition, total weekly circulation within 
the city limits was roughly 4,000 a 
week, including the one free circulation 
medium. All local papers have good 
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TABLE C 


Daily Circulation of Outside Newspapers in Woodstock and Estimated 
Distribution of Expenditures by Woodstock People in 
Chicago, Rockford, and Elgin 


Daily Newspaper Annual Expenditures 
Circulation (a) In Other Cities (b) 
Number Percent Amount Percent 

1910 73.8% $323,000 


480 18.2 340,000 
196 8.0 178,000 








Chicago 
Eli 


mk: 6) ig 
Rockford . 





(a) Includes only weekday circulation. Reported sales of Chicago Sun- 


' day newspapers were 2,775 copies. 
(b) 


In addition, Woodstock people purchased $239,000 of goods by mail 


order in 1947 and spent $173,000 a year in various other towns be- 


sides Rockford, Chicago, and 


Elgin, Circulation in Woodstock of 


newspapers from these other towns was trivial in most cases. 


county circulations. Interviews out in 
the county indicated that the papers 
helped to draw trade toward Wood- 
stock. It may also be significant in this 
connection that families in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of Woodstock did at 
least as high a percentage of their buy- 
ing in Woodstock as did those living 
inside the city limits. 

In view of the heavy circulation of 
outside newspapers, it is interesting to 
note the dispersion of out-of-town 
spending by Woodstock people in rela- 
tion to outside newspaper circulation. 
(See Table C.) 

Distance and inconvenience of travel 
kept down buying in Chicago, accord- 
ing to comments obtained by inter- 
viewers. Elgin, a city of 38,000 only 
26 miles south of Woodstock, drew 
most of the outside trade. Rockford, 
population 89,000 and 45 miles west, 
ranked below Elgin and Chicago. 

Elgin newspaper circulation in 
Woodstock was about twice that of 
Rockford papers. It showed roughly 
the same relationship that shopping in 
Elgin bore to that in Rockford. The 
closeness of this relationship may have 
been partly coincidence, because not all 
readers of Elgin and Rockford news- 
papers shopped in those towns. 


Other Woodstock trade went to Mil- 
waukee, Oak Park, Evanston, and to 
smaller towns in various directions. In 
response to a specific question, about 
half of Woodstock families interviewed 
said that advertising influenced their 
shopping habits in regard to towns 
where they shopped as well as to spe- 
cific stores. Some mentioned depart- 
ment store advertising as causing them 
to shop in particular towns. 

The big Chicago radio stations cap- 
tured most of the listening time of 
Woodstock people. WBBM and 
WMAQ, both Chicago, shared almost 
equally the top spot in size and loyalty 
of audience. WGN, Chicago, and 
WTMJ, Milwaukee, followed close be 
hind. Then came WLS and WENR, 
both Chicago. The seventh ranking ste- 
tion was WROK, Rockford. Elgin, the 
leading outside shopping center, had no 
radio station at the time of the survey. 
Other stations also had a small number 
of listeners. Ninety-eight percent of 
families had radio sets, turned on a 
average of 4 hours and 40 minutes 4 
day. Average time spent in listening 0 
news was 38 minutes per day pe! 
family. 

There was no close correlation be 
tween location of radio stations and the 


(Continued on Page 385) 











Proposed Changes in the 
Federal Communications Act 


BY ANN FREEMAN 


The present act, almost unchanged in 14 years, is inadequate in 
the face of problems brought by television, FM, and facsimile, 
Miss Freeman Points out. She has been on the staff of Station 
KYOU in Greeley, Colo., since receiving her master’s degree at 
the University of Illinois in June. 





W@ EASILY PLACED IN THE CATEGORY OF 
outmoded laws is the Federal Commu- 
nications Act of 1934. In particular, 
the 14-year-old law is no longer ade- 
quate to govern the rapidly growing 
young industry of radio. Constant 


changes, both technical and managerial, 
in this medium of speech, advertising, 
and entertainment have brought about 


new problems which cannot be solved 
by provisions of the Federal Communi- 
cations Act. Television, frequency 
modulation, and the comparatively un- 
known facsimile are three of the more 
prominent new developments in radio 
which are already creating new prob- 
lems and adding to old ones. 

Somewhere on the Congressional 
shelf lies a bill which many persons 
think is the answer to some of these 
problems. Known officially as Senate 
Bill 1333 (House Bill 3595), it is better 
known as the White Bill. It takes its 
name from Senate Majority Leader 
Wallace H. White Jr. of Maine, chair- 
man of the Senate Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, who intro- 
duced it to amend the Communications 
Act of 1934 on May 23, 1947. 

Senator White is a veteran legislator 
in the field of radio. He was instrumen- 
tal in drafting the Radio Act of 1927 
and the Communications Act of 1934. 
In 1943 he was co-author with Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler of a bill to amend 


the Communications Act (S. 814), and 
a great deal of the new bill has been 
drawn from the 1943 attempt. The lat- 
ter was dropped after hearings lasting 
more than a month failed to disclose 
any common ground upon which all 
opponents to the bill could meet. 

The White Bill progressed very little 
from its introduction to its present 
stalemate in a Congress busy with more 
important problems. Hearings on the 
Senate Bill began on June 17, 1947 be- 
fore a subcommittee appointed by Sen- 
ator White. It was composed of him- 
self as chairman, Senators Charles W. 
Tobey of New Hampshire, E. H. Moore 
of Oklahoma, Homer E. Capehart of 
Indiana, Edwin C. Johnson of Colo- 
rado, Ernest W. McFarland of Arizona, 
and Warren G. Magnuson of Washing- 
ton. For eight days the subcommittee 
listened to criticism of the bill from all 
sides—the Federal Communications 
Commission, the National Association 
of Broadcasters, the networks, the reli- 
gious interests, and so on. Most 
thought the bill was too inclusive, but 
some believed it did not include enough. 

The session of Congress ended in 
July 1947 with no action having been 
taken on the White Bill because of the 
pressure of other legislation. Senator 
White, who had emphasized that his 
original bill was a “lightning rod,” went 
home to Maine to work over and revise 
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his bill with the help of the hearing tes- 
timony. By the time the special Senate 
session opened in November 1947, Sen- 
ator White had revised his bill. He 
hoped that the entire committee would 
approve it during the special session 
and that Congress as a whole would 
take action during 1948. The subcom- 
mittee approved his redraft on December 
11, the revised bill being made public 
on December 22. There official action 
has rested ever since. 


As it now stands, the new White Bill 
is divided into 26 sections, dealing prin- 
cipally with the divisions of the Com- 
munications Act relating to radio, gen- 
eral provisions, and procedural provi- 
sions. The Federal Communications 
Commission would be increased in 
membership to nine, according to the 
published version; but officials said 
later that this plan had been changed to 
favor a Commission of seven men with 
a rotation of the chairmanship required. 


With seven members, the Commis- 
sion would be divided into two panels 
of three members each—one to take 
care of broadcast matters, the other to 
handle common carrier and safety and 
special services work. If the Commis- 
sion were increased to nine, members’ 
terms would be extended to nine years. 
The bill would also increase commis- 
sioners’ salaries to $12,000 a year from 
the present $10,000 and provide for 
salary increases for secretaries and as- 
sistants to the Commission. A _ provi- 
sion not found in the original bill pro- 
hibits any commissioner appointed after 
January 1, 1948 from engaging during 
his term in any business or profession 
for which he is paid by a person subject 
to the provisions of this Act. Employ- 
ees of the Commission are prohibited 
for one year from the time of leaving 
their employ from obtaining jobs in the 
industry or being granted a construc- 
tion permit or station license. 


JOURNALISM 


@ UNDER THE 1934 ACT THE PRESI- 
dent designates the chairman of the 


Commission. In the nine-man body 


QUARTERLY 


proposed by the new Bill, the Commis. 
sioners would select one of their mem. 
bers as chairman. The separate panek 
into which the Commission would be 
divided would have complete jurisdic. 
tion over their own division of duties, 
would each choose their own chairman, 
and could designate portions of their 
work with full power to individual com. 
missioners or employees. The entire 
Commission would have jurisdiction: 
(1) over the adoption and promul- 
gation of all rules and regulations of 
general application authorized by this 
Act, including procedural rules and reg. 
ulations for the Commission and the 
panels thereof; (2) over the assignment 
of bands of frequencies to the various 
radio services; (3) over the selection 
-and appointment of all officers and 
other employees of the Commission; (4) 
over the qualification and licensing of 
all radio rators; and (5) generally 
over all other matters with respect to 
which authority is not otherwise specif- 
em conferred by other provisions of 
is Act. 


Any question of jurisdiction of the 
Commission or any of its panels would 
be decided by the whole Commission. 

Still intact in the proposed legislation 
is the long-controversial provision that 
licenses may be granted to radio sta- 
tions by the Commission so long as it 
determines “that public interest, con- 
venience, and necessity would be served 
by the granting thereof.” But the pro- 
vision for hearings to be held, in the 
event the granting of a license is in 
doubt, has been expanded in detail. In 
addition, the amendments provide that 
authorizations granted by the Commis- 
sion for construction permits, licenses, 
modifications of licenses, or renewals 
are subject to protest by interested 
parties for a period of 30 days. In 
hearings, the burden of proof upon all 
issues rests upon the applicant; and in 
case of a protest within the 30-day pe- 
riod and a subsequent hearing, the bur- 
den of proof and the introduction of 
evidence rests upon the protestant. Li- 
censes or construction permits may not 
be transferred or disposed of in any 
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manner until the Commission receives 
application for the transfer and finds 
that the proposed licensee has the same 
qualifications required by the original 
licensee. Such applications for transfer 
are to be handled in the same way as 
those for licenses. 


The warning period before revoca- 
tion of licenses may take effect is ex- 
tended from 15 to 30 days by the 
White Bill. The bill also provides that 
cease-and-desist orders may be issued 
by the Commission against any action 
by a licensee who has violated his li- 
cense, the Act, or rules or regulations 
of the Commission. These orders must 
be preceded by written notice to the 
licensee to show cause, in an appear- 
ance before the Commission no less 
than 30 days from the notice, why he 
should not cease and desist from such 
action. Further, the Commission may 
modify the terms of a station license, if 
such action will promote the public in- 
terest, convenience, and necessity, upon 
written notice to the licensee which 
gives him 30 days in which to request a 
hearing. In hearings or revocations or 
modifications of licenses, the introduc- 
tion of evidence and the burden of 
proof rests upon the Commission. 


The White Bill also adds to the Act 
provisions prohibiting the Commission 
from making rules or regulations which 
result in or have the purpose of dis- 
crimination between persons based on 
race, religious, or political affiliation or 
kind of lawful occupation or business 
association. 


Several changes are also proposed by 
the bill to sections under Title IV of 
the Act, concerning procedural and ad- 
ministrative provisions. The Commis- 
sion is empowered to issue declaratory 
orders, upon petitioning by a licensee, 
to terminate a controversy or remove 
uncertainty. 


The list of aggrieved persons who 
may appeal a decision of the Commis- 
sion to the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia is 
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extended in detail. Procedure of the 
appeal and the court’s action is clari- 
fied. Rehearings on a decision by the 
Commission or any of its panels are al- 
lowable if the aggrieved person files a 
petition with the Commission or the 
panel concerned within 30 days of the 
entry of the original decision. (The 
1934 Act requires that the petition be 
filed within 20 days.) An intermediate 
report is required to be filed by officers 
conducting a hearing as provided by 
this Act. 

The White Bill specifies that the pro- 
visions of the Administrative Procedure 
Act shall apply to all proceedings under 
the Act unless otherwise provided. 


@ IN GENERAL, THE CRITICISM OF THE 
broadcasting industry against the White 
Bill is criticism against having any sort 
of legislation at all for radio except 
along technical lines. The principal 
arguments of the broadcasters line up 
as follows: 


1. Radio must be “as free as the 
press.” The First Amendment must be 
interpreted to apply to radio as well as 
to newspapers. 

2. When facsimile comes into com- 
mon use, is it to be regulated as radio 
or as the press? 


3. With the development of FM 
radio, the “scarcity” of frequencies 
which gave rise to the original legisla- 
tion for radio no longer exists. 


4. The worst stumbling block is in 
the interpretation of the phrase, “in the 
public interest, convenience and neces- 
sity.” The lack of definition of this 
provision makes enforcement of the 
Communications Act difficult. 


5. Radio is now doing a pretty good 
job of self-regulation anyway; there- 
fore, there is no need for legislation 
along these lines. 


6. Radio listeners, to whose tastes 
and desires broadcasters must always 
conform, are the best means of con- 
trolling the program activities of radio 
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—not legislation or the decisions of a 
group of seven men in Washington who 
do not know the needs of the local lis- 
teners across the nation. 

But the most vehement opposition 
has been directed by the broadcasters 
against provisions in the White Bill for 
political broadcasts, censorship and pro- 
gram review, identification of sources 
for news broadcasts, and prohibition of 
broadcasting false accusations. 

Section 315 of the proposed White 
Bill, concerning the requirements for 
political broadcasts, enlarges upon pro- 
visions in the Communications Act of 
1934 which have long been opposed by 
broadcasters. The amendment, shown 
as it would change the present Section 
315, is presented below. Language of 
the 1934 Act eliminated by the bill is 
indicated by italics. Language added by 
the bill is set in brackets: 


Sec. 315 (a). If any licensee shall 
permit any person who is a omer A qual- 
ified candidate for any public office [in 
any primary, general, or other election] 
to use a broadcasting station he shall af- 
ford equal opportunities to all other 
such candidates for that office in the use 
of such broadcasting station, and the 
Commission shall make rules and regu- 
lations to carry this provision into effect: 
Provided, That such licensee shall have 
no power of censorship over the mate- 
rial broadcast under the provisions of 
this section. No obligation is hereby im- 
posed upon any licensee to allow the use 
of its station by any such candidate. 


{(b). If any licensee shall permit use 
of a broadcast station in support of or 
in opposition to a public measure to be 
voted upon as such in any referendum, 
initiative, recall, or any other form of 

ublic election, or shall permit use of a 
Gosdent station for the presentation of 


political or other public questions of a 


controversial nature, he shall afford 
equal opportunities, in the aggregate, for 
the presentation of opposite views on 
such public measures or political or 
public questions. 

[(c). The person or persons arrang- 
ing for the broadcast time under the 
provisions of this section shall, prior to 
the proposed broadcast, disclose in writ- 
ing and deliver to the lecensee (1) the 
name of the speaker, (2) the subject of 
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the discussion, (3) the capacity jp 
which the speaker appears, and (4) how 
the time for the broadcast was made 
available and, if paid for, by whom. | 
shall be the duty of the licensee of the 
station so used to cause an announce. 
ment of this information to be made, 
both at the beginning and at the end of 
the broadcast: Provided, that in the 
case of a public officer speaking as such, 
the announcement need specify only the 
subject of the discussion, the office held 
by him, whether such office is elective 
or appointive, and by what political unit 
or political officer the power of election 
or appointment is exercised. Where 
more than one broadcast station or a 
network of such stations is used as here- 
in provided, the requirements of this 
subsection will be met by filing the re- 
quired material with the licensee of the 
originating station and by broadcasting 
the required announcement over all sta- 
tions which broadcast the subject pro- 
gram. 

{[(d). The licensee of any station so 
used shall have no power to censor, 


alter, or in any manner affect or con- [J 


trol the material broadcast under the 
rovision of this section Provided, That 
icensees shall not be liable for libel, 
slander, invasion of rights of privacy, or 
any similar liability imposed by any lo- 
cal, State, or Federal law, for statements 
made in any broadcast under the provi- 
sions of this section except as to state- 
ments made by the licensee or persons 
under his control. 


[(e). The term “equal opportunities” 
as used in this section means the con- 
sideration, if any, paid or promised for 
the use of such station, the approximate 
time of the day or night at which the 
broadcast is made, an equal amount of 
time, the use of the station in combina- 
tion with other stations, if any, used by 
the original user, and in the case of net- 
work broadcasting, an equivalent group- 
ing of stations connected for simultane- 
ous broadcast or for any recorded re- 
broadcasts. 

[(f). Nothing contained herein shall 
be understood as imposing, or as per- 
mitting or authorizing the Commission 
to impose, any obligation upon the licen- 
see of any broadcast station to permit 
the original use of such station for any 
of % 4 purposes dealt with in this sec- 
tion. 


@ ALTHOUGH STATION LICENSEES HAVE 
been required since the Act of 1927 to 
give equal broadcast opportunities to 
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all political candidates, the broadcasters 
would prefer that such legislation be 
eliminated entirely from the Act. They 
attack such requirements as being un- 
fair to radio, in that the press is not 
required to publish both sides of polit- 
ical questions. 

Probably the most controversial of 
the amendments is the proposed Section 
326, the so-called censorship section. 
The amendment, with its changes in 
the present Act noted by the previous- 
ly-used devices, is as follows: 


CENSORSHIP; FREE SPEECH 

Sec. 326. Nothing in this Act shall be 
understood or construed to give the 
Commission the power of censorship 
over the radio communications or sig- 
nals transmitted by any radio station, 
and no regulation or condition shall be 
promulgated or fixed by the Commis- 
sion which shall interfere with the right 
of free speech by means of radio com- 
munication. No person within the juris- 
diction of the United States shall utter 
any obscene, indecent, or profane lan- 
guage by means of radio communica- 
tions. [Subject to the specific limitations 
of this Act, it shall be the right and duty 
of the licensee or any radio broadcast 
station to determine both the character 
and source of the material to be broad- 
cast; Provided, That nothing contained 
in this Act shall be construed to limit 
the authority of the Commission in its 
consideration of applications for renew- 
als of licenses to determine whether or 
not the licensee has operated in the pub- 
lic interest. ] 


Actually, it is the final proviso of the 
proposed section to which the broad- 
casters and many other interested par- 
ties object so violently. The argument 
boils down to whether or not the FCC 
should be allowed to review over-all 
programming in considering the re- 
newal of a station license. The broad- 
casters have set up a continuous howl 
that such a right on the part of the 
Commission would impair freedom of 
speech and that the Commission should 
have control over only the technical as- 
pects of radio. If forced to a final yes 
or no on the acceptance of the White 
Bill as revised, the broadcasting indus- 


try would say “yes” except for Sections 
315 and 326, which they would greatly 
prefer to be left as they are in the 1934 
Act if such requirements must be had 
at all. 

Section 16 of the White Bill adds to 
Part I of Title III of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 a new section as fol- 
lows: 


IDENTIFICATION OF EDITORIAL OR 
INTERPRETIVE COMMENT 

Sec. 330 (a). When a broadcast sta- 
tion is used for the broadcast of news 
items or the description of current 
events or regular news commentaries it 
shall be the duty of the licensee of such 
station to cause an announcement to be 
made at the beginning of any such 
broadcast in order to inform the audi- 
ence of the identity and responsibility of 
the speaker and establish the nature of 
the broadcast. For this purpose such an- 
nouncement shall include (1) identifica- 
tion of the person making the broad- 
cast, by name; (2) his position with the 
station or network originating the 
broadcast; and (3) the nature of the 
broadcast, whether news or commen- 
tary or both. Where more than one 
broadcast station or network of such 
stations is used as herein provided, the 
responsibility for compliance with the 
requirements of this section shall be up- 
on the originating station. 

(b). Nothing contained in section 
315 shall apply to broadcasts devoted to 
general news reports or regular news 
commentaries or descriptions or presen- 
tation of current events in which refer- 
ence to a particular candidate or to po- 
litical or other public questions is inci- 
dental to the general purpose of the 
broadcasts. 


There is no legislative precedent for 
this proposed section. No such provi- 
sions are to be found in either the Ra- 
dio Act of 1927 or the present Act. 
From the meeting held by representa- 
tives of individual broadcasters and the 
major networks in NAB after the re- 
vised form of the White Bill appeared 
in December came the recommendation 
that the section be eliminated. The 
grounds were that although it is a com- 
mendable practice, the broadcasting in- 
dustry is already following it under its 
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own standards. However, Senator 
White evidently intends that the law 
should provide for the radio listener a 
means of distinguishing broadcasts of 
news reports from news analysis and 
editorial comment. As now proposed, 


the section merely writes into law a 
practice which the broadcasters have 
largely followed anyway. 


@ sECTION 19 OF SENATOR WHITE’S RE- 
vised bill would amend Part I of Title 
III of the Communications Act of 1934 
by adding the following new section: 


INDECENT LANGUAGE; FALSE 
STATEMENTS 


Sec. 333. No person shall utter any 
obscene, indecent, or profane language, 
and no person shall knowingly make or 
publish any false accusation or charge 
against any person, or advocate the 
overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force or violence, by 
means of radio communications. 


Provisions against the utterance of 
obscene, indecent, or profane language 
in broadcasting have been included in 
the law since 1927, but the rest of this 
Section 333 is new material. In gen- 
eral the section seems acceptable to 
everyone except for the phrase prohib- 
iting the making or publishing of any 
false accusation or charge against any 
person. This is objected to because it is 
subject to interpretations varying with 
the situation. Broadcasters do not wish 
to be responsible for making such legal 
interpretations. 


Little comment has been made on the 
White Bill except by persons connected 
with the radio broadcasting industry. 
Hence published discussion of the bill 
has been, for the most part, adverse 
criticism. The general position of the 
NAB a year after the bill’s introduc- 
tion was approval except for the cen- 
sorship section and the section govern- 
ing the broadcasting of political and 
public issues. The four major networks 
continue to oppose, besides these two 
sections, the provision against the 
broadcasting of false accusations or 
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charges against any person, as found in 
Section 333. 


Although the American public as a 
whole is not outraged by the conduct 
of radio broadcasting,’ there has been 
enough criticism to warrant an attempt 
such as Senator White’s to correct the 
failings of the industry in the areas cov- 
ered by the four controversial provi- 
sions discussed here. Such writers as 
Llewelyn White,? Charles A. Siep- 
mann,* and members of the Commis- 
sion on Freedom of the Press are repre- 
sentative of radio’s critics. However, 
from their standpoint, a notable omis- 
sion from the White Bill is any pro- 
vision concerning radio’s right to edi- 
torialize, currently a very controversial 
issue in the field. 


Now, approximately a year and a 
half after its introduction, the White 
Bill has progressed little towards actu- 
ally becoming law. Action on it has 
ended with approval of a revised ver- 
sion by the Senate subcommittee which 
conducted the original hearings. Early 
in 1948, when the White Bill was 
scheduled to go before the entire Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Senator White was in a 
hospital because of illness, and the Bill 
was laid aside. Senator Charles W. 
Tobey, who took over Senator White's 
chairmanship of the committee, in- 
formed this writer that the press of 
other legislation had caused the White 
Bill to be shelved indefinitely. 


Meanwhile, the radio industry func- 
tions under legislation which has under- 
gone almost no change in 14 years, 
largely because proposed changes have 
been so controversial that opposing par- 
ties cannot come to any acceptable 
agreement. 


18ee Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Harry Field, The 
People Look at Radio care Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1946); J. Frank Beat 
y; ak Out, Uncle Sant” Broadcasting, 
V (March 8, 1948), 13, 84~—86. 
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Early Washington Correspondents: 
Some Neglected Pioneers 


BY FREDERICK B. 


MARBUT 


Several newspapers had regular correspondence from the na- 
tion’s capital before those usually credited with being first. Mr. 
Marbut, formerly with the AP in Washington and now associate 
professor of journalism at Penn State, presents part of his find- 
ings from research for a Harvard Ph. D. dissertation. 





> THE TITLE “FIRST WASHINGTON COR- 
respondent” has been claimed for sev- 
eral journalists. James Gordon Bennett, 
who became Washington correspondent 
of the New York Enquirer in 1827, re- 
ceived such recognition in a chapter 
heading in a 1942 biography.’ Eliab 
Kingman is said to have established the 
first Washington news bureau in 1822.? 
Another biographer credits James 
Brooks with “inaugurating “Washington 
correspondence ’” through his letters to 
the Portland Advertiser in 1832.' Still 
another writer insists “ “Washington cor- 
respondents’ came into existence” as a 
result of the New York Courier and 
Enquirer’s enterprise in establishing a 
regular express with Washington news 
in 1833.4 

An examination of newspaper files 
indicates that the phrase “Washington 
Correspondence” as a title on a regular 
newspaper feature appeared for the 
first time in the New York Statesman 
of January 3, 1824 and continued to 
appear thereafter over the letters of 


‘Oliver Carlson, The Man Who Made News; 
James Gordon Bennett (New York: Duell, Sloan 


and Pierce, 1942). 

*Ben: Perl Poore, ‘Washin 
Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, 
uary 1874), 225—36. 

‘William Horatio Barnes, The Fortieth QCon- 
gress of the United States. Historical and Bio- 
graphical (New York, 1869), I, 185. 

‘Ww. F. G. Shanks, “How We Get Our News,” 
Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, XXXIV, 
(March 1867), 514. 
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Nathaniel Carter. Earlier files, how- 
ever, show that both the United States 
Gazette and the Freeman’s Journal of 
Philadelphia announced as early as 
1808 that they had arranged for Wash- 
ington letters, while the New York 
Evening Post republished those letters 
to its Philadelphia Federalist cohorts 
under a line describing them as coming 
“FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.” 

Until correspondents were estab- 
lished in the capital, the nation’s press 
obtained news of the federal govern- 
ment from the Washington papers and 
from private letters written from that 
city, a practice which American and 
European newspapers had followed for 
a century. The Washington newspapers 
became, therefore, central news bu- 
reaus by which congressional proceed- 
ings and the activities of the executive 
departments were reported for the press 
of the country. When Samuel Harrison 
Smith, a close associate of Jefferson, 
printed the first issue of his National 
Intelligencer in October 1800, he set up 
an institution on which the country’s 
press leaned for half a century. Capi- 
talizing on his inside track with the 
President, and himself covering con- 
gressional proceedings, Smith succeed- 
ed, before relinquishing the /ntelligen- 
cer in 1810, in introducing practices 
which the “official press” followed, with 
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variations, until Lincoln’s administra- 
tion. 


Until 1808 the Washington reports 
of the Federalist papers in Philadelphia 
and New York were clipped from the 
National Intelligencer or the weaker 
Washington Federalist. On some occa- 
sions those credited to the latter were 
at the same time recorded as “from our 
correspondent.” Other sources of news 
were the private letters to private indi- 
viduals which were in turn made avail- 
able to the editors. The phrase “our 
correspondent” was used to refer to the 
writer of the personal letter, probably 
not a journalist, as often as to a paid 
contributor. 


On January 4, 1808 the United 
States Gazette announced to its readers: 


We congratulate the readers of the 
UnNiTeD STATES GAZETTE upon an ar- 
rangement by which the editor is en- 
abled to obtain earlier, and he trusts 
more full and correct information of the 
proceedings of congress and the meas- 
ures of government, than can be had 
from the Washington papers. We have 
hitherto been obliged to depend princi- 
pally upon the National Intelligencer for 
reports of the proceedings of congress; 
a paper which is conducted with very 
considerable ability, but with very little 
candour, inasmuch as the wishes of the 
president and his particular friends must 
be consulted in whatever representations 
are there made. .. . 


As this arrangement necessarily sub- 
jects the editor to very considerable ad- 
ditional expense, he hopes that subscrib- 
ers who are in arrears will feel the pro- 
priety of making early payments with- 
out further urging. 


The Gazette used its own correspond- 
ent during the rest of that congres- 
sional session, but the following No- 
vember reverted to the Washington 
Federalist and the Intelligencer for its 
government news. 


In the New York Evening Post of 
December 13, 1808 appeared this no- 
tice: 

From Washington—The editors of the 


Freeman’s Journal and Mercantile Ad- 
vertiser have politely forwarded the fol- 
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lowing information in a proof sheet of 
yesterday’s paper. In giving it I ought 
to mention that the Freeman’s Journal 
on the first of this month became the 
joint property of the Hon. Mr. Elliot, 
member of Congress, & Mr. M’Corkle, 
its former editor, by both of whom it js 
in future to be conducted in partnership. 
Since that period and indeed since the 
commencement of the Session, the Free. 
man’s Journal has been enriched by a 
series of original articles in the form of 
Letters from Washington, which wheth- 
er we regard the information, or the 
amusement they afford have not been 
surpassed by any publication in the U. 
States. Considering this intelligence as 
coming from the editor at Washington, 
we cannot but allow it a share of credit, 
although we are utterly unable to recon- 
cile the course it indicates as about to 
be adopted, with any thing hitherto 
seen, on the part of the Administration, 
particularly Gallatin’s letter. 


From this time, and through the con- 
gressional session of the following year, 
in 1809-1810, the Evening Post regu- 
larly republished, under the line, 
“FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT,” 
Washington letters carrying a further 
heading in italic, “Office of the Free- 
man’s Journal.” 


The identity of the United States Ga- 
zette correspondent cannot be estab- 
lished. The Freeman’s Journal corre- 
spondent obviously was James Elliott, 
a Vermont congressman, although he 
affected to conceal his identity, refer- 
ring to himself a few times as “Ariel.” 
Elliott retired from Congress in 1809, 
and on April 5, 1810 dissolved his part- 
nership with M’Corkle.5 From that 
time until 1812, these papers again de- 
pended upon the Washington press, 
only occasionally publishing the text of 
a letter as coming “From Our Corre- 
spondent.” 


Even the approaching war did not 
impel the Federalist papers to strength- 


5Clarence 8S. Brigham, History and Bibliogra 
phy of American Newspapers, 1690-1820 (Wor 
cester, Mass.: American Antiquarian Society), I, 
908; Biographical Directory of the American Con 
gress (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1927), 940. Although the Beontng Tost spelled 
the name “Elliot,” the Biograph Directory 
spelled it with two “‘t’s.”’ 
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en their Washington coverage. On 
June 12, 1812, the Evening Post told 
its readers: 


The War.—Since the bill declaring 
War against Great Britain passed the 
House of Representatives by a very 
large majority, the public mind, as it 
was natural to expect, has been uncom- 
monly agitated; and great anxiety has 
been evinced, among men of every po- 
litical party, to know the fate of this un- 
precedented measure in the Senate. We 
waited several days, with all the patience 
we could command, in hopes that our 
friends in Washington could give us 
some information on this interesting 
subject; but the closed doors of the Sen- 
ate appear to have arrested the passage 
of any intelligence from that afl = De- 
spairing, therefore, of being able to grat- 
ify our readers with the proceedings in 
the usual manner, we thought proper, 
once more to despatch our Ariel to 
Washington, to see what discoveries he 
could make. He has executed his mis- 
sion, and has this morning made his 
report. The public will recollect the de- 
velopments made by this “airy sprite” in 
the last days of Mr. Jefferson’s Adminis- 
tration, and will appreciate his present 
communications accordingly. It must be 
kept in mind that we do not vouch for 
the authenticity. . . . 


Succeeding issues did not refer again 
to “Ariel.” The National Intelligencer 
and “The Alexandria Gazette, a demo- 
cratic paper,” were quoted to show that 
the Senate continued to debate behind 
closed doors. Finally, the issue of Fri- 
day, June 19, 1812 quoted from the 
Freeman’s Journal an “Extract of a 
way letter (written in extreme haste 
after the mail was closed.) from a gen- 
tleman in Washington to another in this 
city, dated June 16,” saying that “The 
WAR BILL has just passed the Senate 
ot  ... 

“Ariel” does not appear again in the 
columns of the Evening Post. “OUR 
CORRESPONDENT” reappears. from 
time to time, but less so than items 
credited to the National Intelligencer. 
Elliott and the unknown Gazette writer 
were perhaps the first Washington cor- 
respondents, but they did not establish 
the press corps. 
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> AMONG THE NEWSPAPERMEN OF 
the 1820s who laid the foundations for 
permanent growth, Ben: Perley Poore, 
whose own reminiscences of a long life 
in Washington press circles start in the 
younger Adams’ administration,® refers 
to Carter, Kingman, Bennett, James T. 
Buckingham, Colonel Samuel _ L. 
Knapp, and several lesser figures.’ 

Carter remained through part of two 
congressional sessions, but his paper, 
like the earlier Federalist papers, later 
reverted to dependence on the National 
Intelligencer. He made no permanent 
mark to become the founder of the 
corps. Although Poore says Kingman 
wrote his first letter for the press in 
1822, another writer dates his start 
from 1824. Actually, it is hard to trace 
Kingman’s work until 1830 or later. 
Bennett and Buckingham came in 1827, 
relatively late by comparison with Car- 
ter and Kingman. Bennett was a true 
“Washington correspondent,” remain- 
ing during several sessions of Congress 
and writing vigorously and comprehen- 
sively on capital affairs for his New 
York paper. Buckingham, editor of a 
protectionist Boston paper, was a lob- 
byist and the journalistic backer of a 
political issue as much as he was a 
news correspondent. 

No one may be singled out as the 
first Washington correspondent. An ex- 
amination of some details of correspon- 
dents’ careers will point up the circum- 
stances of the press corps’ establish- 
ment. 

Originally from New Hampshire,*® 
Carter joined the staff of the Albany 
Register in 1819. The following year 
he took entire charge of the paper and 
changed the name to the New York 
Statesman. In 1822 he moved his paper 
to New York and, with G. W. Prentiss, 
brought out the combined New York 


*Benjamin Perley Poore, Perley’s Reminis- 
cences of Siaty Years in the National Metropolis 
(Tecumseh, Mich., 1886), Vols. I and ITI. 

TPoore, ‘“Washington News,” loc. cit. 

Frederic Hudson, Journalism in the United 
— from 1690 to 1872 (New York, 1873), p. 
266. : 
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Statesman and Evening Advertiser. On 
December 11, 1822 the paper pub- 
lished an announcement reading in 
part: 

The Editors of the New York States- 
man and Evening Advertiser beg leave 
to inform their friends and the public, 
that they intend giving in their paper a 
concise and accurate original abstract of 
the proceedings and debates of Congress 
during the present session, together with 
an abridgment of reports and public 
documents of all kinds, sketches of dis- 
tinguished individuals, notices of polit- 
ical transactions, and, generally, the lat- 
est intelligence of every description, 
which can be obtained at the seat of 
government. For this purpose, the sen- 
ior editor of the Statesman (Mr. Carter) 
departed this morning for Washington 
where he will remain the greater part of 
the winter. . .. 


His first Washington letter appeared 
in the issue of December 19. Run, as 
were the rest of his daily letters during 
this session, under a head “From One 
of the Editors,” it recounted his experi- 
ences en route and first impressions of 
the city. His letters continued daily un- 
til a gap appeared for a few days in 
February. When, in the issue of Febru- 
ary 15, 1823, “From One of the Edi- 
tors” reappeared, it was dated “Lancas- 
ter, Pa. the 12th,” and announced that 
he was en route home. 

Carter announced his return for the 
congressional session the following win- 
ter in a letter dated December 1, 1823. 
The issue of December 4, which pub- 
lished this letter, also carried, however: 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 

An Express from Washington arrived 
this forenoon with the National Intelli- 
gencer Extra, containing the Message of 
the President, delivered on Tuesday, 
which we hasten to lay before our read- 
ers, to the exclusion of all other articles 
in preparation. 

So it was from the Intelligencer, not 
from its own Washington correspon- 
dent, that the Statesman got the news 
of the promulgation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

Throughout Carter’s first winter in 
Washington, his column was headed: 
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“From One of the Editors.” At the 
start of the second winter, it ran under 
the heading, “Editorial Correspon. 
dence.” But the issue of January 3, 
1824 published Carter’s letter from 
Washington, dated Monday 29th Dec. 
1823, under the line, “Washington 
Correspondence.” The letter beneath it 
read in part: 
At the suggestion of a valuable friend 
to whom I have been indebted for many 
a useful hint since my arrival, I have 
concluded, in parliamentary language, to 
amend the caption of my correspond- 
ence, by striking out the word “edito- 
rial,” and inserting the word “Washing. 
ton.” Our readers will readily perceive, 
that this amendment will give me more 
latitude and open a wide field for vari- 
PA 


This was the first use of the phrase 
“Washington Correspondence,” applied 
to a regular newspaper feature. So 
headed, Carter’s letters continued until 
the issue of March 12, 1824 and then 
disappeared without explanation. 


> ALTHOUGH KINGMAN WAS AT FIRST 
forced to support himself with a clerk- 
ship in the House of Representatives 
while setting us as a “letter-writer,” he 
eventually built up a comfortable for- 
tune through his newspaper correspon- 
dence. His name recurs time after time 
in pre-Civil War references to Wash- 
ington journalists. He was listed in the 
1860 Congressional Directory, the first 
to list the accredited press, as corre- | 
spondent for the New York Journal of | 
Commerce. The rapid growth of the | 
corps of correspondents due to the Civil 
War pushed him aside in 1861, al 
though he lived prosperously until his 
death February 1, 1883. 

Poore, in his 1874 Harper’s article, 
said Kingman came to Washington in 
1822 and immediately started writing 
for the press. An obituary sketch in the 
Providence Journal of June, 20, 1883, 
which in many respects seems more re- 
liable, gave 1824 as the date of King 
man’s arrival in Washington. It like- 
wise said he started immediately upon 
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his career as a letter-writer. A broad 
search through the more probable news- 
papers of those years, however, failed 
to reveal anything which could have 
come from his pen. The Charleston 
Courier, with which he became associ- 
ated later, published none of its own 
Washington correspondence until 1830. 
Its 1830 correspondence was more 
sprightly and descriptive than other 
later material which can be more reli- 
ably attributed to him. The other pa- 
pers with which Kingman’s name even- 
tually became associated, the New York 
Journal of Commerce, the Baltimore 
Sun, and the New Orleans Picayune, 
were not yet established. His newspaper 
correspondence during the 1820s seems 
to have been limited and not his prin- 
cipal support. 

In 1830 he bought the dying New 
England Palladium, a Boston weekly, 
and converted it into a daily. But in a 
few months he sold out to the Colum- 
bian Centinel. Returning to Washing- 
ton, he “resumed and gradually very 
much enlarged his work as a newspaper 
correspondent.”® He was for a time a 
congressional reporter for the National 
Intelligencer, and in 1837 he helped 
John Agg as a stenographer at the 
Pennsylvania constitutional conven- 
tion..° He was one of six correspon- 
dents who signed a petition presented to 
the Senate December 22, 1838, asking 
that seats in the eastern gallery, behind 
the Vice President’s chair, be assigned 
to reporters for papers outside of Wash- 
ington. Congressional Directories for 
the Twenty-sixth Congress, which con- 
vened in December 1839, list him as 
librarian to the House. They do not list 
his salary, but in 1832 the position paid 
$1,500. Congressional Directories from 
1841 to 1847 list him as a clerk in the 
office of the Clerk of the House. City 
directories of 1846 and 1850, however, 
describe him as a “general agent.” The 


*Providence Journal, June 20, 1883. 
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latter shows that in that year he had an 
office on the east side of 14th Street be- 
tween E and F Streets, the block which, 
after the Civil War, was known as 
“Newspaper Row.” He was one of the 
newspaper correspondents who testified 
in 1857 before the congressional com- 
mittee investigating land fraud charges 
published in the New York Times and 
written by its Washington correspon- 
dent, James W. Simonton.** 

Kingman was, therefore, for 25 years 
or more before the Civil War a leader 
in the development of the press corps. 
But although he has been credited with 
having established the first Washington 
news bureau in 1822, the extent of his 
newspaper writing before 1830 cannot 
be ascertained. His letters were barely 
factual and “not unfrequently even 
dry.” 22 


> JAMES GORDON BENNETT SHOWED 
the way for much of the later Washing- 
ton correspondence by writing in a light 
vein, including articles on Washington 
society, housing problems of members 
of Congress, and the life of the board- 
ing houses in his accounts of congres- 
sional and executive proceedings. 
Bennett arrived in a Washington in 
which the National Intelligencer’s long 
supremacy was being challenged by 
Peter Force’s National Journal, the or- 
gan of the Adams administration, and 
by Duff Green’s United States Tele- 
graph, which was vigorously pressing 
the candidacy of Andrew Jackson for 
President. A few clerks, members of 
Congress, or visiting editors had written 
for outside newspapers. As Poore*® de- 
scribed them, the old Washington cor- 
respondents were well-educated, quiet 
gentlemen “who were admitted to the 
‘messes’ formed by small parties of con- 
gressmen, with the implied understand- 
ing that private conversation there was 
not to appear in print.” Their reports, 
NAlleged O. Combinations o ~y of 
Congress, -fourth Congress, 
House of Representatives Report No. aa3, March 
3, 1857, pp. 31, 33. 
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Poore wrote, were stale and accurate, 
“giving no insight into what transpired 
behind the scenes at the nation’s capi- 
tal.” Since Bennett’s time, he added, 
“Gossip and chat have been recognized 
features of Washington correspon- 
dence.” 

The Enquirer correspondent deserted 
Washington upon the adjournment of 
Congress in the summer of 1828, there- 
by conforming to a practice which 
Washington correspondents continued 
to follow for another 30 years. Until 
the Civil War, Washington correspon- 
dence disappeared from the newspapers 
as Congress adjourned. Bennett spent 
that summer as a roving reporter, much 
of it writing from Saratoga Springs. In 
the summer of 1830 he applied his pe- 
culiar talents to covering a sensational 
murder trial at Salem. But each au- 
tumn found him back in Washington. 

Meanwhile, in May 1829, Noah sold 
out to James Watson Webb of the 
Morning Courier, and Bennett re- 


remained as correspondent for the 
Courier and Enquirer. Until 1832 the 


contributions of its Washington corre- 
spondent appeared in Bennett’s charac- 
teristic style, his letters supporting 
Jackson, supporting the candidacy of 
Van Buren to succeed him, and sup- 
porting the administration’s war on the 
Bank of the United States. 

Webb, in 1832, testified before a con- 
gressional committee that he had dis- 
agreed from the start with the anti- 
bank sentiments expressed in an edito- 
rial published November 30, 1829 and 
that he had not felt responsible for the 
opinions of his Washington correspon- 
dent.1* As Webb finally led his Courier 
and Enquirer into the anti-Jackson 
camp, with the 1832 election approach- 
ing, he and Bennett parted company. 
The latter left Washington. 

After 1835, when Bennett rapidly 
built up his Herald, he paid special at- 
tention to Washington news. The first 


“Bank of the United States, Twenty-second 
Congress, First Session, House of Representatives 
Report No. 460, April 30, 1832, pp. 76—80. 
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year of the Herald’s existence, it had its 
own correspondent in the capital. As 
its financial resources increased, jt 
seized and for many years held the 
leadership in Washington reporting. 

Years before Bennett entered the 
newspaper profession he was employed 
as a proofreader in Boston. At that 
time Joseph T. Buckingham was build. 
ing up the circulation of his New Eng. 
land Galaxy, a magazine with subject 
matter and a literary style that were 
“familiar, chatty, saucy, anecdotal, and 
sadly wanting in respect for the respec- 
tabilities of the most respectable town 
in the universe.”*> It has been suggest- 
ed that Bennett’s observation of Buck- 
ingham’s circulation success influenced 
his own vigorous course.?® 

Both Bennett and his possible mentor 
were in Washington in 1827—Bennett 
to remain for several years; Bucking- 
ham to spend only one winter, lobbying 
for a protective tariff and reporting for 
his Galaxy and Boston Courier. But he 
thereby became listed among the pio- 
neers of the press corps. 


W> THE NAME OF COLONEL SAMUEL L. 
Knapp recurs several times in reference 
to Boston and Washington journalism 
between 1820 and 1840, but the nature 
and extent of his Washington corre- 
spondence is not clear. A graduate of 
Dartmouth and an attorney, he first en- 
tered journalism by writing a series of 
articles on freemasonry for Bucking- 
ham’s Galaxy, starting in 1817. His 
connection with the Galaxy was short. 
“Another literary project engaged his 
attention,” Buckingham wrote, “and his 
connection with the paper ceased in the 
summer of 1818.”1" 

He apparently turned up in Washing- 
ton soon after the arrival of Kingman, 
and ahead of Bennett and Bucking- 
ham.?* Washington city directories for 

(Continued on Page 400) 
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Two Portland Newspapers 
Join in Vice Crusade 


BY CARL C. WEBB 


In this case study of newspaper leadership, the secretary-manager 
of the Oregon Newspaper Publishers Association analyzes the 
part of the Oregonian and Oregon Journal in exposing conditions 
and in defeating the incumbent mayor. The writer also is assist- 
ant professor of journalism at the University of Oregon. 








W cRITICS OF THE PRESS HAVE RECOM- 
mended that agencies of mass commu- 
nication accept the responsibilities of 
common carriers of information and 
discussion. Many cities have problems 
of vice, especially during periods of 
prosperity. Some newspapers have been 
charged with playing ostrich and ignor- 
ing local social conditions. 

Leadership of Oregon’s two largest 
newspapers in exposing vice conditions 
in Portland is an indication that the 
Oregonian and Oregon Journal are, in 
this respect, meeting their responsibili- 
ties as common carriers of information 
and discussion. Their editorials and 
news coverage over a period of many 
months played an important part in a 
campaign resulting in the election of 
the city’s first woman mayor—a city 
commissioner who had established a 
reputation for aggressive and rigid law 
enforcement. In the same election the 
state’s short-term governor, whose ca- 
reer has been to some extent identified 
with certain gambling interests, was 
defeated. 

War industries, principally ship- 
building, brought an estimated 200,- 
000 migrants into the Portland area. 
In an effort to keep these war-workers 
and visiting military personnel happy, 

*Commission on Freedom of the Press, A Free 


and Senponaiate Press (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1947), p. 92. - ” 


the city, with a 1940 census popula- 
tion of 305,000, became known as 
“wide open.” This policing laxity en- 
couraged vice—prostitution, gambling, 
and violation of liquor laws. 

The police bureau of Portland, as in 
hundreds of other cities, lost capable 
policemen to the armed forces and to 
private industry which offered higher 
wages. Recruitment of replacements 
was difficult, and it is acknowledged 
that the police bureau was forced to 
abandon what standards it had estab- 
lished for admission into the service in 
order to fill vacated positions. Almost 
anyone who would take a job was hired. 

Not all of the blame for laxity can be 
heaped upon the police, although police 
indifference is inexcusable. Said a na- 
tionally-known police authority: 

It is indisputable, however, that vice 
can flourish only through public partici- 
pation and in general, a community will 
have that degree of vice that it permits 
through toleration. Widespread vice in 
any locality is indicative of a lowered 
level of community ideals and morals. 
It cannot be legislated out of existence, 
nor can it be eliminated by police ac- 
tion. . . If there is a serious gam- 
bling problem in Portland and the peo- 
ple in the city desire to eliminate it, they 
must realize that total elimination is be- 
yond the ability of the relatively small 
group of men comprising the Police Bu- 
reau, and only by removing the ever- 
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present opportunities for gambling will 
any real progress be made.? 

After the famous Tatum murder in 
1945, in which a sea captain was mur- 
dered as the result of a quarrel in a 
gambling house, there ase indications 
that John B. McCourt, newly appointed 
district attorney for Multnomah Coun- 
ty, took steps to “clamp down the lid.” 
Both newspapers published editorials 
calling for vice control following the 
murder. 

Acting upon complaints from citi- 
zens besides their own investigations, 
the newspapers continued their editorial 
campaigns for law enforcement. Edi- 
tors were surprised at the response to 
these editorials and were convinced 
readers were solidly behind them. 
Small committees of citizens began call- 
ing on the papers to see what could be 
done, but all recognized that a huge 
task faced any group undertaking a 
thorough inquiry. For a few days after 
each editorial appeared, editors heard 
reports of closures of gambling places. 

Early in 1947, Mayor Earl Riley 
started negotiations with August Voll- 
mer, retired chief of police of Berkeley 
and former professor of criminology at 
the University of California, for a sur- 
vey of the Portland Police Bureau. The 
study was authorized in March 1947 by 
the Portland City Council. 

The City Club of Portland, long a 
civic-minded organization with more 
than 900 members, appointed a special 
committee to conduct a study of local 
law enforcement in April 1947. This 
was one group large enough to under- 
take the task of investigating conditions 
in the city. This committee decided to 
limit its activities to a study of “crime 
which involved vice, such as gambling, 
prostitution, bootlegging, etc.” 

Besides a staff member from each of 
the two daily newspapers in the city, 
committee personnel included two at- 
torneys, two ministers, two labor lead- 


oat st venue Police Bureau 8 (Bu- 
Municipal pal Research h and Service, Univer- 
oly of Oregon, 1947), p. 23. 
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ers, two school teachers, a dentist, a re. 
tired businessman, and a representative 
of the Portland Council of Churches, 

The first section of the Vollmer re. 
port was filed January 6, 1948. The 
next day Mayor Riley, following its rec. 
ommendations, appointed Inspector 
on: Fleming as chief of police, say. 

: “In making this appointment I am 
peal on you the full responsibility 
for reorganizing the department accord- 
ing to the recommendations made by 
August Vollmer.” 

There was little if any duplication of 
effort in the work of the Vollmer study 
and the City Club committee’s investi- 
gations as the stated intention of the 
former was not to unearth any vice con- 
ditions which might exist in the city ex- 
cept as reflected by police records.* 

No one has denied that conditions in 
the police bureau needed improvement. 
Mayor Riley’s recommendation to the 
City Council that the Vollmer study be 
made is an admission by the chief exec- 
utive that something needed to be done. 
Lethargy in Portland as to vice condi- 
tions was awakened more than ever by 
the publication of the City Club’s report 
on February 15, 1948. 


MOST SHOCKING TO MANY PORT- 
landers were the committee’s findings 
that approximately $60,000 a month 
had been paid to police and officials for 
vice protection in one form or another. 
Sums ranged from $1,000 a month for 
poker tables to $50 a month for each 
slot machine or dice table. Syndicates 
were said to have controlled gambling 
completely, and charges of police pro- 
tection and tipoffs in raids were made. 

Said the investigating committee’s re- 
port: 

Portland has become a dumping 
ground for much of the western portion 
of the United States for dope, boot- 
legged whisky, prostitutes, and other 
criminal contraband. . . . The state’s 
official participation in horse and dog 
race gambling plus the state liquor mo- 


‘idid., p. ii. 
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nopoly has made the state’s position 
morally indefensible in its prosecutions 
for small-time vice law violators. 


The committee also emphasized that 
an apathetic public attitude provides a 
pretext for official nonfeasance and a 
cloak for paid protection. 

Members of the City Club, at a well- 
attended meeting, declared the commit- 
tee’s report did not go far enough. 
They instructed the committee to docu- 
ment it with names of officials charged 
with accepting money for protection 
and the signed statements obtained 
from witnesses. The amended report 
was filed with the club’s board of gov- 
ernors, but the names were not re- 
leased for publication. 

The newspapers were successful in 
obtaining the committee’s permission to 
release the report for publication on 
@ Sunday, February 15, although the 
™ group would not submit the study to 
the club until the following Friday. The 
press suggested that club members 
would be able to discuss the report 
more intelligently and would have an 
opportunity to know the public’s reac- 
tion if it were published in advance of 
the meeting. 

The Oregonian displayed the high- 
lights of the committee’s report under a 
four-column headline on its front page 
and included a statement by the mayor 
and district attorney. The paper filled 
almost an entire inside page with the 
text of the report. 

On February 16, the day following 
publication of the report, the Oregonian 
sounded the keynote of its campaign in 
its lead editorial and complimented the 
City Club by saying: 

Reforms which may be accomplished 
will be measured by the warmth and 
duration of public indignation. . . . 
Whether or not the leads which the City 
Club’s committee have given to clean- 
handed enforcement authorities result in 
convictions, the publication of its report 
ought at the minimum to stir the public 
from its apathy. Here is a group of in- 
telligent and devoted citizens from vari- 
ous professions and employment con- 
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vinced that law enforcement in Portland 
has gone bad. 


Throughout following weeks, when 
the grand jury heard witnesses and de- 
liberated upon its findings, the Orego- 
nian consistently used news stories, pic- 
tures, editorials, and letters to the editor 
to keep alive the public interest in the 
situation. More than a thousand col- 
umn inches of space were used during 
the campaign. News was handled on a 
day-to-day basis without previous plan- 
ning and in much the same manner as 
any good newspaper would follow up an 
interesting and important story. 

The Oregonian gave equal promi- 
nence to the statements by the mayor; 
the denial of allegations by the chair- 
man of the committee; the denial of the 
club’s charges of an agreement on di- 
vided duty by the chief of police, coun- 
ty sheriff and superintendent of the 
state police; and statements by the dis- 
trict attorney. 

In their initial statements on the day 
the club’s report was published, the 
mayor and district attorney urged that 
the matter be turned over to the grand 
jury. Speaking editorially, the Orego- 
nian later suggested: 

Such an official investigation might 
serve as a whitewash if the material 
gathered by the City Club committee 
could not be reduced to evidence in 
court. . . . Now we have the call for 
the grand jury to hear the evidence, and 
it is not to be overlooked that the city 
administration and the police, primary 
objects of the report, join in the demand 
along with the public. 

Pointing out that the district attorney 
and the grand jury would have a hard 
time getting witnesses for criminal ac- 
tion, the editorial continued: 


For one thing, the public appears to 
be misled as to the powers of the dis- 
trict attorney. They have been listening 
to too many soap operas on the radio. 
The D. A., in Multnomah County, at 
least, has no staff of investigators and 
he cannot order the police around. . . . 
The committee report deserves more 
from the city hall and from the police 
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station than a mere nod in the direction 
of the county courthouse. This is an 
evasion. 


Legitimate follow-up stories were be- 
coming scarce by the time the grand 
jury was called, and the news staff wel- 
comed the summoning of the investiga- 
tive body. One of the outstanding dis- 
plays used by the Oregonian to sustain 
interest during the grand jury investiga- 
tion was a five-column picture and text 
combination on the front page of its 
February 29 issue after a photographer 
and reporter had visited a horse-race 
gambling parlor. Firing of the photo- 
flash bulb sent patrons in a wild rush 
for exits. 


@ GooD JOURNALISTIC PRINCIPLES 
were followed by the Oregonian 
throughout its campaign. Fair play is 
evident from the amount of space and 
prominence given to replies of the 
mayor, police officials, and the district 
attorney. Monotonous repetition was 
avoided by giving variety to stories and 
editorials. News stories were objective, 
without editorial comment. Compared 
with the committee’s basic report, ac- 
counts indicated little coloring of the 
news. At one time three reporters were 
assigned to the story, and instructions 
from executives were to stick to the 
facts. Letters to the editor were well 
chosen and represented responsible citi- 
zens’ viewpoints. 

In some instances, statements were 
not attributed to an individual. But this 
was doubtless because of the anonymity 
of the committee’s report, especially re- 
garding police protection payoffs, and 
the secrecy of the grand jury investiga- 
tion. Insofar as possible, the paper 
seemed to have made every effort to use 
direct quotations. 

From the editorial standpoint, the 
Oregonian’s campaign was built around 
these basic principles: 

This is an investigation, not a cru- 
sade; 

Give readers the facts, and right will 
prevail; 
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Grand jury investigations without 
public support are likely to be “white. 
wash” affairs; 

The grand jury was one of the most 
effective in years because member 
were patriotic, intelligent and disinter- 
ested; 

This inquiry should contribute to an 
increasingly well-regulated city in the 
future. 

There is little evidence of partisan- 
ship. This is best summed up in the 
Oregonian’s editorial following the pri- 
mary election: 

We get no satisfaction out of the de- 
feats suffered by Governor Hall and 
Mayor Riley. The former would have 
had our full support if he had been the 
nominee, and certainly Mayor Riley has 
contributed much, and soundly, to the 


upbuilding of Portland. But this is the 
victor’s hour. 


While devoting but about half the 
amount of space used by the Oregonian 
during the campaign, the Oregon Jou- 
nal did lend important emphasis to the 
committee’s report and subsequent de- 
velopments. Particularly important 
were the editorials published in the 
Journal prior to the appointment of the 
City Club committee and throughout 
the 10 months the investigation was in 
progress. 

Indicative of the attitude of the two 
newspapers were headlines over stories 
announcing the committee report. The 
Oregonian said, “Portland Police Pro- 
tection of Vice, Gambling Charged.” 
The Oregon Journal bannered its story, 
“Riley Wants Grand Jury Quiz.” 

The Journal did not, however, men- 
tion the charge of the committee that 
approximately $60,000 a month was be- 
ing paid for police protection. It did 
not believe the committee had sufficient 
evidence to substantiate this finding. 

Comparison of the editorials appear- 
ing in both newspapers the day follow- 
ing the release of the report showed 
more aggressiveness for the vice-clean- 
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up on the part of the Oregonian, which 
upheld the committee by saying: 

Many of the accusations made by the 
committee are reasonably familiar, by 
repetitive rumor if not by first hand 
knowledge, to a considerable number of 
lawyers, newspapermen and others who 
brush up against municipal affairs. 

The Oregon Journal's editorial reiter- 
ated most of the previous day’s news 
story and summed up with the state- 
ment, “Now let’s see what happens.” 

The Journal predicted what was to 
come in an editorial in its February 21 
issue, headed, “The Mayor’s Swan 
Song.” In this it referred to his reply to 
the committee’s charges by saying the 
letter was the most unfortunate utter- 
ance that marked Mayor Riley’s public 
career. 

All effective campaigns must show 
some definite results, and this exposé is 
not an exception. The grand jury did 
not find any usable evidence of a pay- 
off system. It did not return indict- 
ments. But it did find the Portland po- 
lice authorities had not evidenced “any 
effective policy and program for the 
control or suppression of gambling, 
prostitution and other vice operations,” 
and it made recommendations to cor- 
rect the situation. 

Most noticeable outcome was the de- 
feat of Portland’s chief executive for 
the past seven years, Mayor Riley, in 
the primary election by City Commis- 
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sioner Dorothy McCullough Lee, virtu- 
ally assuring the city of its first woman 
mayor in history. Mrs. Lee received 
85,567 votes to Mayor Riley’s 22,078. 

Many citizens concur in the editorial 
opinion expressed by the Oregonian 
that the reform sentiment in Multno- 
mah County was not only responsible 
for the election of Mrs. Lee but also 
Senator Douglas McKay, who won the 
Republican nomination over Governor 
John H. Hall. Not so many persons 
concede the further suggestion by the 
newspaper that this same sentiment also 
gave Governor Thomas E. Dewey, “the 
very symbol of law enforcement and 
moral rectitude,” the state’s support for 
the Republican nomination for Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Current reports are that from prior 
to the primary election in May until 
July 9, when a special tax levy election 
was held in Multnomah County, Port- 
land was “closed” but within a few days 
after the special tax election the gam- 
bling places were again operating. One 
proprietor is said to have commented, 
“We are going to make what we can 
between now and January 1, when the 
new administration goes into office.” 
Portland expects its reform mayor to 
clean up the city. And predictions are 
that the Oregonian and Oregon Journal 
will continue their campaigns against 
vice to keep citizens fully informed and 
aroused. 





“Newspapers are an essential factor in the operations of any public rela- 
tions counsel, but they seldom do a decent job of public relations them- 
selves. Each October, for Newspaper Week, they call for the continued 
freedom of the press, but only a small minority does anything positive to 
allay the public’s suspicion that newspapers are operated by bigoted men 
with unchangeable bias. What would this attitude be if even a fifth of our 
newspapers announced that they had advisory boards of distinguished 
thinkers whose duty it was to criticize the handling of news, the subject 
matter of editorials, and the choice of columnists?”—HOUSTOUN WARING, 
Littleton (Colorado) Independent, at 1948 AATJ-AASDJ convention. 








Views on Professional 
Education for Journalism 
BY NORVAL NEIL LUXON# 


The retiring president of AASDJ discusses developments of the 
“most important year in journalism education” since founding 
of the first journalism school in 1908. The author, professor of 
journalism and assistant to the president at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, is also chairman of the ACEJ Accrediting Committee. 





¥> SINCE ITS FOUNDING THIS ASSOCIA- 
tion has had as its goal the advance- 
ment of academic and professional edu- 
cation for journalism. To that end it 
has cooperated actively with educators 
in other fields and with newspaper men 
to improve journalism education and 
thereby to prepare the graduates of its 
member institutions to give better ser- 
vice to the profession. 

Specifically from 1930 when the 
Joint Committee was authorized at the 
Boston convention, through the °30s 
when that committee became the Na- 
tional Council on Professional Educa- 
tion for Journalism to the 1945 conven- 
tion when its name was quite properly 
changed to the American Council on 
Education for Journalism, members of 
this Association have been leaders in ef- 
forts to interest active newspaper men 
in journalism education on the univer- 
sity level and to make sure that that 
education is established and maintained 
on a truly professional plane. 

When the Association voted at its 
1945 meeting to vest the accrediting 
function in an accrediting committee 
responsible to the American Council on 
Education for Journalism and to choose 
from its membership four representa- 


*President’s address given September 2, 1948, 
at Boulder, Colorado, at the 28th convention of 
the American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism. 


tives to constitute the majority on that 
committee, it lent its prestige and gave 
impetus to the accreditation program 
which reached its fruition on May 15, 
1948. On that date the Council, upon 
recommendation of its Accrediting 
Committee, approved 35 schools and 
departments of journalism as the first 
accredited list.* 

The work is not complete. The Ac- 
crediting Committee must still examine 
additional sequences in schools already 
accredited and evaluate the programs 
of other schools and visit those institu- 
tions as they apply for accreditation. 
The Committee has recommended to 
the Council that the employees’ ap- 
praisal be made a continuing study. It 
has also recommended that studies be 
made of and criteria be established for 
the accreditation of graduate level jour- 
nalism instruction. 

The booklet published by direction 
of the Council has been mailed to edi- 
tors of every daily newspaper in the 
United States, to every college and uni- 
versity president, to all schools of jour- 
nalism, and to organizations in the 
mass communications and educational 
fields. The Association can be proud of 
its contribution to the accrediting pro- 
gram. 

Norval Neil Luxon, Accredited Schools and 


Departments of Journalism, Columbus, Ohio, 
1948. 
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If Association members meeting in 
this convention vote approval of the 
constitutional amendment changing 
membership in the Association to in- 
clude only accredited schools and de- 
partments of journalism, this Associa- 
tion in the future will in fact, as well as 
in name, comprise the acknowledged 
professional schools of journalism. An- 
nouncement of the accredited list in 
June 1948 marked the most significant 
event in journalism education since the 
University of Missouri set up its school 
of journalism in 1908. 

With this recognition come added re- 
sponsibilities. President Desmond in his 
presidential remarks last December out- 
lined plans for the International Insti- 
tute of Press and Information under 
the aegis of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation and asked endorsement of the 
plan which the Association voted.? In 
1947 President Desmond served as a 
member of a UNESCO Commission 
that met in Paris to consider certain 
mass communications problems. This 
year former President Casey went to 
Europe to serve on the UNESCO Com- 
mission on Technical Needs of Press, 
Radio, and Film. 

Rene Maheu’s summary of UNES- 
CO’s activities with press, radio, and 
other mass communication media in the 
June issue of the JOURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY Offers a challenge to every indi- 
vidual staff member of every member 
institution of this Association.* De- 
spite unprecedented undergraduate en- 
rolilments and the concomitant prob- 
lems of staffing, equipment, and space, 
we should not be blind to the necessity 
of aiding world recovery and the cause 
of peace and understanding among na- 
tions by participating wherever possible 
in such movements as the attempt un- 
der UNESCO to rehabilitate the press 

*Robert W. Desmond, “‘Plans for International 
Press Institute Are Bright Spot in 1947 Pi ”" 
> eos QUARTERLY, XXV (March 1948), 


‘Rene Maheu, “The Work of UNESCO in the 
Field of Mass Communications,” JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, XXV (June 1948), 157-62. 
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in Europe and in the Far East. We 
must aid in the training of prospective 
journalists for service in those and 
other areas. 

Another phase of the UNESCO pro- 
gram to which this Association should 
be particularly alert is the exchange of 
persons scheme, described by M. Ma- 
heu. Under it students, teachers, tech- 
nicians, and active journalists will be 
exchanged among UNESCO member 
states. Certainly not a few of our mem- 
bers can arrange with administrative 
Officials of their institutions to cooper- 
ate with the fellowship plan. Thus our 
students would benefit from contact 
with journalists and students from for- 
eign countries while the visitors from 
abroad were benefiting from training in 
and observance of American methods. 

I have asked the Association’s Coun- 
cil on Standards of Journalism to serve 
as a standing committee to work with 
officers of the Association in cooper- 
ating with UNESCO, the United States 
Army, the State Department, and offi- 
cials or private citizens of foreign na- 
tions who constantly turn to the Asso- 
ciation for suggestions on ways and 
means of improving the press in other 
countries. 

The schools and departments of jour- 
nalism comprising this Association 
should make every effort to supply per- 
sonnel from their teaching staffs when 
called upon by the military and by 
State Department officials seeking to re- 
build the press in war-devastated coun- 
tries. Our staff members should will- 
ingly serve on committees working to- 
ward the improvement of the press and 
the training of personnel to staff the 
newspapers in countries undergoing re- 
habilitation. This opportunity for ser- 
vice on a world-wide basis presents a 
challenge which we should not fail to 
meet even though the problems we face 
in our own institutions may seem per- 
plexing at times. 


¢> THE THIRD SUBJECT WHICH I WISH 
to discuss is the Report of the Presi- 
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dent's Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion. This report, which should be re- 
quired reading for every educator in 
the United States, has been reviewed at 
length by Chancellor Robert Maynard 
Hutchins. In his devastating but not 
necessarily convincing review, first 
printed in the Educational Record and 
later in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, Chancellor Hutchins delivered his 
usual diatribes against American educa- 
tion. He devoted not an inconsiderable 
part of the review to arguments for his 
pet project—the 6-443 plan leading 
to the master’s degree, now in limited 
operation at the University of Chicago.°® 

Despite or possibly because of Chan- 
cellor Hutchins’ strictures, the Report, 
the joint product of a group of distin- 
guished American educators, deserves 
careful reading and study by all who 
have an interest in future educational 
developments in the United States. 
Few will agree with all of its conclu- 
sions or will support all of its recom- 
mendations, but its significance cannot 
be denied. 

In the first place, anything that af- 
fects higher education in general affects 
journalism education in particular. 
That is a truism. But there are a num- 
ber of implications in the Report which 
I can only mention here in the hope 
that those who have not read it will go 
direct to the source for their own inter- 
pretations of these sections which im- 
pinge directly on the area of education 
in which members of this Association 
are most interested. 

After setting the stage with a state- 
ment of principles for education for 
democracy with which not even the 
most carping critic can disagree and to 


ae Education for American Democracy, I: 
Establishing the Goals; II: Equalizing and Ezx- 
panding Individual O ; III: Organizing 
Higher Education; 1V: Staffing Higher Educa- 
tion; V: Financing Higher Education; VI: Re- 
source Data (W: gton, Government Printing 

. Hereinafter referred to as Report. 

. Hutchins, ‘“The Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education,’’ Educa- 
tional Record, XXIX April 1948), 107; “Double 
Trouble: Are More Studies, More Facilities, More 
Money the Key for Better Education ?” Saturday 
Review of Literature, XXXI (July 17, 1948), 7. 
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which we as citizens and educators can 
wholeheartedly subscribe, the Commis- 
sion devotes a section to international 
understanding and cooperation. Here 
the members advance arguments for 
better understanding among peoples of 
different nations in exactly the same 
vein and with the same goal in mind as 
the supporters of UNESCO. 


If [states the Report] the pecples of 
the world are to work together to build 


a unified, prosperous, and peaceful 
world, there must be freedom of com- 
munication. And this freedom must in- 
clude both the agencies and the subject 
matter of communication. Freedom of 
the press, of the radio, and of reporting 
must be maintained in all parts of the 
world if we are really to understand one 
another. Full and free discussion of all 
aspects of national and international life 
—including the basic facts involved in 
diplomatic relations—is essential in a 
world society of free men.® 


Colleges and universities and depart- 
ments of the social sciences within the 
institutions, with which the schools and 
departments of journalism should work 
closely on mass communications, have 
a responsibility, the Report points out, 
“for the diffusion of ideas in the world 
that is emerging.” Schools of journal- 
ism certainly should be in the vanguard 
of the peaceful army fighting for free 
and uncensored communication and for 
better understanding among the peoples 
of the world. 

During the war, teaching personnel 
from journalism schools served with 
distinction in communication agencies 
—the Office of War Information, the 
Office of Censorship, Office of Facts 
and Figures, Office of Strategic Ser- 
vices,, and various other government 
agencies—not to mention the many 
who served as press relations officers 
with the branches of the armed services. 

We should not shirk peace-time ser- 
vice. It may well be that the need for 
enlightened guidance and direction in 
the use of the media of mass communi- 
cations is more important today than 


*Report, I, 15. 
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during the war years. Certainly, we 
who are interested in freedom of the 
press, freedom of radio, uninterrupted 
transmission of uncensored news, and 
in the re-establishment of a free press 
in countries where freedom was ended 
by totalitarian regimes, cannot shrink 
from the responsibilities which accom- 
pany the attainment of those goals. 

In recommending the education of 
more people at each level of the educa- 
tional program, the Commission places 
the problem of higher education on the 
doorsteps of the publicly-supported in- 
stitutions. Inasmuch as 24 of the 34 
member institutions of this Association 
fall into that category, the problem is 
one in which two-thirds of us, at least, 
are Vitally interested. 


¥> IN ITS SECTION ON THE INTERRELA- 
tionship of general and vocational edu- 
cation, the Report states: “It is urgent- 
ly important in American education 
today that the age-old distinction be- 
tween education for living and educa- 
tion for making a living be discarded.”* 

The state universities do not need to 
discard this distinction because they 
never recognized its existence. It was 
this goal of a liberal and practical edu- 
cation for the industrial classes—this 
open mind toward new courses of study 
—that led to the leadership of state uni- 
versities in the founding of schools of 
journalism. Nine of the 10 charter 
members of this Association at its 
founding in 1917 were state universities 
and colleges. From that day to this, 
state universities have been in the fore- 
front in developing professional educa- 
tion for journalism. 

President James B. Conant of Har- 
vard has said, “When the history of 
American education during the late 
19th and early 20th centuries comes to 
be written, the development of the 
State-supported universities will be the 
dominant theme.”® 


‘Report, I, 61. 

*History of The Ohio State University, Address- 
es and Proceedings of the Inauguration of How- 
ard Landis Bevis (Columbus, Ohio, 1941), V, 25. 
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This development has come about 
because of the open-mindedness of edu- 
cators in state universities toward the 
training of newspapermen, engineers, 
farmers, teachers, pharmacists, metal- 
lurgists, dairy technologists, optome- 
trists, and the scores of other lines of 
useful endeavor. Those of us who were 
educated at and have served on the 
staffs of state universities know full well 
that in practice these institutions are at- 
tempting not only to train their students 
to make a living but also how to live. 
The inclusion of more and more cul- 
tural courses in the various curricula 
and the changing from four-year to 
five-year programs in many colleges in 
order to give more broadening courses 
are indications that the state universi- 
ties are keeping their dual objective— 
competence in a definite line of work 
and culture to understand and to ap- 
preciate life—before their eyes. In 
many areas—journalism certainly is one 
such area—it has been possible to cor- 
relate and integrate the professional 
courses in such a way that the average 
student in a recognized professional 
school of journalism is graduated not 
only with a thorough grounding in the 
professional knowledge of his field in 
which he hopes and plans to make a 
living, but also with a rather broad 
background education in the subject 
matter areas generally thought of as 
preparation for living. 

That the state universities and the 
schools of journalism within these uni- 
versities will do all in their power to 
meet the educational needs of an in- 
creasing number of students I have no 
doubts. 

The Commission in a section on “The 
Senior Liberal Arts College” warns 
against the dangers of over-specializa- 
tion—especially in liberal arts colleges 
where it says that such a degree of spe- 
cialization amounts to vocationalism in 
liberal education. It approves, inferen- 
tially at least, many journalism pro- 
grams when it states: 


However, vocational offerings in the 
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liberal arts colleges should be built 
around and based on liberal studies. 
They should be broader in scope than 
those in the more specialized colleges 
and should be of a kind that requires 
relatively few specific ski j ism, 
for example, or general business, or 
library science.® 


It may be parenthetically noted that 
the Accrediting Committee in its exam- 
ination of the curricula of some two 
score professional schools found few 
schools where the number of hours 
taken by students in the “major” field 
exceeded 30 percent. 


Of interest to journalism educators 
also is the section on “The Professional 
School.” One recommendation of the 
Commission in connection with profes- 
sional schools, which could well be 
studied by this Association, is that “edu- 
cators must study carefully and contin- 
uously the professional requirements of 
society, so that the number of gradu- 
ates in each field may approximate as 
closely as possible the estimated need 
for that kind of service.” ?° 


The need for such an estimate for 
journalism was brought home to me this 
year when as president of this Associa- 
tion and as chairman of the Accrediting 
Committee I was asked by a member of 
a commission making a study of higher 
education for one of our most populous 
and rapidly-growing states for exactly 
that kind of a forecast. This group was 
seeking data upon which it could base 
a recommendation as to the number of 
journalism schools which educationally 
and professionally could be justified in 
the state institutions of higher learning. 
Admittedly there are hurdles in the way 
of accurate predictions. But the fact 
that journalism schools and departments 
are educating students for many and 
varied media of mass communications 
should not deter us from attempting to 
measure the future market for our 
graduates. 


*Report, I, 74. 
Report, I, 75. 


QUARTERLY 


> THE COMMISSION IN URGING 4 
broader professional education so that 
professional graduates might be pre- 
pared to enter more than one segment 
of an occupational field agreed with 
what more than a few of our journal- 
ism schools are now doing when it said: 
_ What we need in this situation is so. 
cial imagination. Instead of being 
afraid that we will overcrowd the pro- 
fessions, we should seek ways and 
means of expanding their horizons of 
social usefulness, of multiplying oppor. 
tunities for professional service, of cre- 
ating new professions and more employ- 
ment Opportunities in some of the old 
ones. 


As one method of providing more 
educational opportunities and of widen- 
ing the course offerings, the Commis- 
sion recommends a substantial increase 
in the number of junior colleges, which 
it labels “Community Colleges.” There 
is much to be said for the plan to add 
the 13th and 14th years to the present 
12 years of elementary and secondary 
schooling. Such a plan of terminal edu- 
cation can provide much needed train- 
ing at low cost to students in vocational, 
technical, and semi-professional occupa- 
tions. The community college as pro- 
jected by the Commission also offers a 
real opportunity to adults who wish to 
continue their education, desire to bet- 
ter themselves on their jobs, or who 
merely seek hobbies in the arts or 
crafts. 

But course offerings of community 
colleges should not include courses in 
journalism designed to prepare students 
to enter newspaper, radio, advertising, 
or related fields. Adequate preparation 
for a career in these communications 
fields demands thorough grounding in 
the social sciences and in other aca- 
demic areas which cannot be obtained 
within the proposed two-year period. 

True, instruction anc training in the 
techniques have been given in a num- 
ber of junior colleges. But such instruc- 
tion does not constitute professional 


“Report, I, 82. 
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preparation for journalism nor does it 
provide newspapers, radio stations, and 
advertising agencies with the type of 
personnel which they need today more 
than ever. If such colleges restrict their 
journalism offerings to courses in tech- 
niques necessary to the publication of a 
weekly or daily campus newspaper with 
no pretense that they provide adequate 
training to enter the field itself and to 
courses designed to increase the under- 
standing of newspapers by their readers, 
there can be no criticism. Far too 
many four-year institutions of higher 
learning are giving inadequate instruc- 
tion in journalism. One of the prob- 
lems facing this Association is how to 
reduce the number of so-called journal- 
ism courses in four-year institutions not 
prepared to offer courses in our field. 
We must be alert that such courses do 
not proliferate further on the lower 
level if the Commission’s recommenda- 
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tion to increase the number of two-year 
institutions is followed. 

In general, the educational philoso- 
phy «--ressed in the Report is sound. 
Those who believe in educating only 
the intellectually elite will quarrel with 
many of its premises and most of its 
recommendations, but they still can 
read it with profit. 

Forty years is not long in the history 
of education. Professional education 
for journalism is young. It is vigorous. 
That vigor will stand it in good stead in 
solving the problems which challenge 
the imagination, the intelligence, and 
the resourcefulness of the journalism 
schools. What we do and which way 
we turn in the next decade will deter- 
mine to a great extent the status profes- 
sional journalism education will attain 
in the history of American education in 
the 20th century. 





A Case Study in the Economics 


(Continued from Page 362) 

flow of trade out of Woodstock, but 
none of necessity would be expected. 
The size and loyalty of the audience of 
WIM53J, Milwaukee, was striking; and it 
was noted that an increasing volume of 
Woodstock buying was being directed 
toward Milwaukee, 75 miles away by 
highway. Some people who shopped in 
Rockford also listened to WROK, the 
Rockford radio station. 

This does not mean, however, that 
radio advertising is not effective. About 
73 percent of those interviewed had fa- 
vorite commercial radio programs. Of 
these, three-quarters could identify the 
product advertised; 37 percent, in turn, 
said they bought it. 

In summary, Woodstock people de- 
pended heavily upon outside media for 
information and entertainment. The 
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local daily and weeklies devote their 
entire attention to local and county 
coverage. Hence, information on na- 
tional, international, and state affairs 
comes from outside newspapers and 
radio stations. Newspapers proved to 
be the predominant local advertising 
medium. While there is some room for 
expansion of advertising volume, the 
existing local papers have exploited the 
field well, and a new competitor for the 
advertising dollar might find the strug- 
gle severe. Advertising appeared to af- 
fect the flow of trade in and out of 
Woodstock . There was evidence of the 
effect of advertising on the buying both 
of particular commodities and place of 
purchase. Total direct outlays for com- 
munications by the town, including 
both direct outlays and local advertising 
in 1947, were about $290,000. 








UNESCO's Role in Advancing 


Education for Journalism 
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Director of the University of Minnesota’s School of Journalism, 
Dr. Casey served as U. S. member of the Press Sub-Commission 
at the meeting of UNESCO’s Commission on Technical Needs oj 
Press, Radio, and Film in Paris August 2-12, This article sum- 
marizes a report made to the AATJ-AASDJ convention. 





@ THE STATES WHICH BECAME PARTIES 
to the Constitution of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO) agreed 
when they approved the instrument that 
one of the most important ways in 
which peace can be maintained is to in- 
crease the means of communication 
among the peoples of the world. 

To meet the challenge stated in Arti- 
cle I of the Constitution, the first gen- 
eral conference of UNESCO, held in 
December 1946, resolved that the first 
step in implementing a program for the 
free exchange of knowledge and ideas 
was to examine, first, the technical 
needs of press, radio, and film in 
twelve war-devastated countries of 
Europe and the Far East. 

Large-scale war damage to printing 
plants, the obsolescence of printing ma- 
chinery, the difficulty of getting spare 
parts for equipment, the impairment of 
radio stations through bombing, the 
shutting down of film production com- 
panies—all these effects of war com- 
bined to curtail and restrict the proc- 
esses of communication. Not the least 
of the postwar problem was the acute 
shortage of professionally-trained per- 
sonnel to man the newspaper, radio 
stations, and film units. 

In August 1947 UNESCO called to- 
gether a commission of experts to deal 
with these difficulties and to recom- 


mend solutions to the secretariat of the 
cultural organization. A second con- 
ference on the technical needs of the 
communication agencies in Europe, the 
Far East, and Latin America was sum- 
moned last August. The 1948 Com- 
mission, meeting in Paris from August 
2 to 12, dealt with a variety of tech- 
nical needs problems, many of which 
were related not to war damage alone 
but to currency shortages and the so- 
cial dislocations growing out of the 
war. 

The 1948 Commission held general 
sessions and to make its work most ef- 
fective divided the body of experts into 
three committees, one on the press, a 
second on radio, and the third on film. 
The writer served on the press sub-com- 
mission.? This committee went deeply 
into the difficulties facing newspapers 
and news agencies, explored the news- 
print and mechanical equipment prob- 
lem, and surveyed the field of profes- 
sional training with its eye on the needs 


1For a report on the deliberations and recom- 
mendations of the 1947 conference see Report of 
the Commission on Technical Needs in Press 
Radio Film (UNESCO, Paris, 1947). 

2Other members were J. M. Savage, secretary 
of the Newsprint Association of Canada, chair 
man; Martin Andersen, editor of Berlingske 
Tidende, Copenhagen, Denmark; Jean Pierre 
Bloch, director of the Société Nationale des En- 
treprises de Presse, Paris, and Léon Rollin, for 
mer inspector-general of the Foreign Services of 
the Havas News Agency, Paris. Mr. Rollin had 
served on the 1947 commission as well. R. M. P. 
Hawkin was the sub-commission’s rapporteur. 
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of the letter-press channels for ade- 
quately-trained personnel. 

Acute shortages exist in all areas of 
the world with the possible exception of 
North America and the more econom- 
ically advanced Latin American na- 
tions. These are such as to endanger a 
free press in certain areas. They miti- 
gate against a flow of information 
adequate to supply readers with a mini- 
mum basic diet of news. In some cases 
the triumph of propaganda can be at- 
tributed to a weak press incapable of 
good service because of a lack of ade- 
quate supplies of newsprint, new ma- 
chinery, and able journalists in large 
enough numbers to bring fresh blood 
into the professional ranks. 

The writer does not find it possible 
here to summarize all of the problems 
that came before the sub-commission 
for attempted solution or recommenda- 
tion. The full report of the entire com- 
mission and its three sub-divisions is 
now in published form.* Since the con- 
clusions on professional training for the 
press have special significance for read- 
ers of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, the 
writer has emphasized this phase of the 
report. 


An extremely significant result of the 
Commission’s meeting was the great 
importance attached to sound profes- 
sional training by both the experts who 
composed the sub-commission on the 
press and the witnesses from the 17 
countries who appeared before them. 
The conclusion reached in the ’°48 and 
’47 conferences reveal the universal ac- 
ceptance for the first time of the belief 
that a haphazard training is no longer 
sufficient in preparing communication 
specialists for professional careers. 

Another significant outcome of the 
1948 conference was the approval of 
concrete recommendations for the ad- 
vancement of the press by way of 
formal education for journalism. The 
sub-commission implemented general 


_ ‘Report of the Oommission on Technical Needs 
in Press Radio Film (UNESCO, Paris, 1948). 
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principles with a number of specific 
suggestions on types of training needed 
for effective service in journalism. It 
seems to this writer that all this marks 
something of a milestone. 

Before World War II, the doctrine 
that school of journalism training and 
editorial short courses and seminars 
should be a part of a professional pat- 
tern in journalism was not received 
with too much enthusiasm in parts of 
Europe and in other regions. There 
were, of course, the exceptional cases 
of the prewar establishment of work in 
journalism in King’s College, the Uni- 
versity of London, and in some of the 
German universities. A professional 
spirit in France promoted the publica- 
tion of an excellent periodical on press 
problems. Elsewhere only a_ mere 
handful of formal training units ex- 
isted. The shortage of trained person- 
nel in the postwar world, however, 
caused many persons outside of North 
America to think more seriously than 
ever before of the educational problem 
as it relates to journalism. 

Decimation in the ranks of older 
journalists during World War II is one 
of the causes that led to this reorienta- 
tion in thinking. Again, underground 
editors in peacetime discovered that ex- 
pertness in propaganda operation is 
hardly a sufficient equipment for the 
postwar means of expression. The ar- 
rival on the scene of the new communi- 
cation agencies demands a properly 
trained personnel. We also like to think 
that society has come around to the be- 
lief that journalism, like the other intel- 
lectual pursuits, requires a higher type 
of training than was acceptable in a pre- 
war era, somewhat more placid and less 
complicated than the world of today. 

The altered view of what constitutes 
training for journalism was felt in the 
very atmosphere of the Paris meeting, 
or at least so it seemed to this confer- 
ence participant. The UNESCO secre- 
tariat sincerely believes in a formalized 
education for the journalist and mem- 
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bers of UNESCO’s mass communica- 
tions department have done much to 
advance an understanding of what the 
American schools of journalism are do- 
ing. The UNESCO field workers, who 
prepared the national surveys, brought 
in reports showing the rise of new 
schools of journalism in various sec- 
tions of the world. Many of the editors 
and governmental representatives who 
appeared before the sub-commission ex- 
pressed interest, not alone in plans to 
aid recruitment of personnel, but in the 
accession to journalism of men and 
women of superior training. 

In the general conclusions of the en- 
tire Commission, approved in plenary 
session, it was requested that UNESCO 
continue the surveys of the press. 
Based on field reports and the work of 
the Paris UNESCO secretariat, these 
surveys were characterized by the Com- 
mission as the first attempt, on an inter- 
national scale, to establish “a system- 
atic body of scientific information re- 
garding the press, radio and films in 
general.” The plenary session also rec- 
ognized the responsibilities resting on 
those who work in press, radio and 
film, and recommended “that UNESCO 
continue to give stimulation and sup- 
port to all efforts which advance pro- 
fessional training and particularly to 
encourage professional schools which 
offer training service in mass communi- 
cation.” 

If UNESCO succeeds in raising 
funds for the creation of the proposed 
International Institute for Press and In- 
formation, presumably with its site in 
Paris, there will then exist a center 
which will further advance the work of 
schools of journalism and other com- 
munications training centers. The 
terms of reference for this proposed 
organization provide that among its ob- 
jectives will be service “as an instru- 
ment to assist national schools of jour- 
nalism,” and the stimulation or mutual 
aid measures and interchange of views 
among journalists. As a research cen- 
ter, it will help solve technical and pro- 
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fessional problems. It will also become 
a place where experienced journalists 
may gather for mutual discussion and 
study of their problems. This is a pro- 
posal that parallels on the international 
level the editors’ short courses and ip. 
stitutes now a regular part of the work 
of most American schools of journal. 
ism. The Institute will not be “a type 
of learned society.” It must be close to 
the press and life itself. 

The introductory to the report of the 
sub-commission on the press sets forth 
a doctrine which will meet the approval 
of American schools of journalism: 

_ The adequacy with which the press 

lives up to its responsibilities as a mirror 

for news and opinion rests solidly on the 
professional expertness, intellectual ca- 
pacity, and moral character of those 
who man the communication agencies. 

The importance of professional training 

as a factor in improving the service of 

the press to human society is fully rec- 
ognized by the sub-commission. 

Significantly, 10 days of deliberation 
on the problems on the agenda con- 
vinced the sub-commission that UN- 
ESCO can accomplish more in advanc- 
ing professional training than in any of 
the several subjects studied by the com- 
missioners. 

In developing its basic doctrine, the 
sub-commission put its stamp of ap- 
proval on the concept “that profes- 
sional training involves a good liberal 
education, a thorough understanding of 
the social responsibilities of the journal- 
ist, and a fundamental knowledge of 
journalistic techniques and procedures.” 
The American doctrine that the com- 
munication agencies and society gener- 
ally are best served when the personnel 
of the media are university trained, met 
with general approval. Since in most of 
the 17 countries under survey there was 
a desire for counsel on the training of 
new personnel, the sub-commission re- 
sponded by advising that wherever pos- 
sible the training unit should be related 
to an established university, college, or 
other institution of learning. This was 4 
recognition of the thesis that training in 
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the techniques and practices of journal- 
ism is not alone sufficient, but that the 
prospective journalist should be required 
to subject himself to the liberalizing dis- 
ciplines of the social sciences, humani- 
ties, and other liberal arts subject mat- 
ter. This conception had actually been 
stated by the UNESCO secretariat in a 
document submitted to the United Na- 


= tions Conference on Freedom of Infor- 


mation in March 1948. 


In certain of the European countries 
and elsewhere, societies of journalists 
have preferred to conduct their own 
training units, unrelated to the univer- 
sities. The sub-commission felt that 
even in these instances liaison should 
be established with institutions of learn- 
ing. In cases where neither schools of 
journalism nor short-term training 
courses by journalists’ societies exist, 
the sub-commission recommended that 
short courses and seminars be created 
by the existing professional organiza- 
tions for young persons possessing apti- 
tude for journalism and a desire to 
enter the profession. 


While reasoning against a narrow 
technical training, the sub-commission 
affirmatively urged curriculum-makers 
to establish courses in public opinion, 
history of the press, comparative for- 
eign journalism, international commu- 
nications, and courses of similar nature. 
It applied this counsel directly in the 
case of the news agencies with the re- 
mark: 


Since there is a direct relationship be- 
tween news agencies and national cul- 
ture, and since the forms of government 
and the special traditions of journalism 
in each country affect the gathering of 
—_ S ye —— — its —— 
schools of journalism have responsi- 
bility of analyzing the problems of the 
news agency, the free flow of informa- 
tion, and propaganda and censorship. 


The sub-commission broke ground 
untouched by either the 1947 Commis- 
sion findings or any previous interna- 
tional educational report in the under- 
scoring of school of journalism pro- 
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grams that deal with the broad range of 
communications and not solely with the 
newspaper and periodical press. Na- 
tional groups were advised that when 
their resources permit, their schools of 
journalism should be developed into 
communications training and research 
centers that will give attention to all 
major media capable of transmitting 
news and current opinion. This section 
of the report reads: 

Integration of offerings in the schools 
of journalism would revolve around 
mass communication rather than solely 
around the newspaper. The advanced 
specialized training would involve the 
study of the techniques peculiar to a 
given medium based, however, upon a 
fundamental training common to two or 
more media. 

Since basic training in the reporting 
of news can be adapted to all media, it 
was felt that specialized training to 
equip journalists for a given medium 
would be reserved for the advanced 
courses. 

In connection with this recommenda- 
tion, the sub-commission urged UNES- 
CO’s department of mass communica- 
tion to prepare tentative programs that 
would blueprint offerings in the various 
media. 

Delegates who appeared before the 
sub-commission stressed the need for 
the accurate, fair-minded, and adequate 
flow of news from foreign sources. In 
getting down to cases on the relation of 
professional training to the gathering 
and writing of foreign news, the com- 
missioners agreed that the problem was 
a two-fold one. Of course the foreign 
correspondents should have a knowl- 
edge of the cultural pattern of the 
country in which they work. But the 
sub-commission argued that university 
training in history and foreign affairs is 
of equal importance to the man who 
will remain in the home office after his 
employment on a newspaper and who 
edits the cable and wireless dispatches 
there. Indeed, since foreign questions 
now inevitably have a connection with 
the domestic area, the commissioners 
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argued that “all journalists should have 
some understanding of foreign af- 
fairs.” 

While making no comparisons be- 
tween the research work in communi- 
cations accomplished in the United 
States in contrast to the output from 
other countries, the sub-commission 
felt that special encouragement should 
be given to the promotion of communi- 
cations research in the European, Latin 
American, and Asiatic areas. 

One of the most useful services UN- 
ESCO can perform, in the opinion of 
the sub-commission, is the promotion of 
fellowships to enable young journalists 
to receive training in countries other 
than their own and, when funds are 
available, to give journalism teachers 
opportunity to observe communications 
work abroad and to serve as counsel- 
lors, on occasion, to newly-fledged de- 
partments of journalism overseas. 
Stress was placed in general on grants 
to those who are now engaged in gath- 
ering news at foreign sources or in edit- 
ing foreign news at home. 

The fellowship plan, if carried 
through, may mark a new day for jour- 
nalism. Past resources have gone heav- 
ily toward the support of young people 
preparing for work in the social and 
natural sciences. The major purpose of 
the sub-commission’s recommendation 
is not to train scholars and academi- 
cians, but to prepare experts for active 
service in journalism or in communica- 
tions research. 


Professional Education 

In Other Countries 

@ THE QUARTERLY HAS RECEIVED FROM 
René Maheu, head of the Free Flow 
Division, Department of Mass Commu- 
nications, UNESCO, the following in- 
formation about developments in pro- 
fessional education for journalism 
which arrived too late for inclusion in 
the Report to which Dr. Casey refers: 
Netherlands 


The professional training of journalists 
in the Netherlands has taken a notable 
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step forward since 1947. This year a Fac. 
ulty of Press Science has been established 
in the University of Amsterdam under 
Professor K. Baschwitz. The course js 
open to members of the university for a 
period of two to three years. 

The University of Amsterdam, with the 
aid of the Association of Dutch Newspa. 
per Managers and the Federation of Dutch 
Journalists, has also established a center of 
documentation, called the Dutch Press In. 
stitute, at 604, Keizergracht, in the build 
ing of Vrij Nederland, Amsterdam. The 
Institute will house reference and technical 
libraries, with special emphasis on journal- 
ism and the press. 

In October 1948 the Catholic University 
of Nijmegen started courses in journalism 
on the same basis as the University of An- 
sterdam. 


Yugoslavia 

The University of Belgrade has insti- 
tuted a School of Journalism and Diplo- 
macy. This new faculty will open at the 
beginning of the academic year, and the 
course will last for four years. Students 
will spend the first two years in general 
studies, but the latter two will be devoted 
to specialization in journalism, with prac- 
tical working experience on the press. It 
is proposed that students will edit and pro- 
duce their own newspaper. 

One hundred fifty students were selected 
from a large number of aspiring candi- 
dates in a competitive examination. There 
is still a great dearth of experienced jour- 
nalists for the Yugoslav press, and it is 
expected that all successful graduates of 
the school will obtain newspaper positions. 
Norway 

Norwegian professional associations 
have continued to show an increasing in- 
terest in the promotion of facilities for the 
adequate and regular training of journal- 
ists. The six-week courses organized by 
the Norske Aviseieres Forbund and the 
Norske Pressforbund have been so well re- 
ceived that at present a committee of rep- 
resentatives of the press, together with the 
Universities of Oslo and Bergen, are pre- 
paring a project for the organization of a 
school of journalism in one of those uni- 
versities. 

In 1947 and 1948 Norwegian students 
attended courses in Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Aarhus in Denmark. The ex- 
changes of young journalists that were 
— by Norwegian newspapers with 

ish, Swedish, and Dutch newspapers, 
however, have not proved entirely satisfac- 
tory owing to language difficulties. A few 
Norwegian students have attended Schools 
of Journalism in the United States. Schol- 
arships have been of great importance. 
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Western Techniques Influence 


Party Newspapers of Egypt 


BY C. WILTON WYNN* 





> AN AMERICAN EDITOR-PRINTER RES- 
urrected from the 1830s and dropped 
into a modern Cairo newspaper shop 
could feel very much at home. The 
curlicues of Arabic type and unfamiliar 
names like Mahmud About Fath would 
be somewhat confusing, but the Ameri- 
can visitor would step into a shop still 
using hand-set type; still wedded to par- 
tisan, if not vitriolic, journalism; and 
accustomed to salaries and newspaper 
standards long since abandoned in 
Western democracies. He would find 
party journalism still flourishing, even 
as it thrived in his own day in America. 

A majority of newspapers throughout 
the Arab world are party papers, and 
Egypt is no exception. Leading parties 
are the Wafd, Saadist, Liberal Constitu- 
tion, Kotla Bloc, Nationalists, and the 
Moslem Brotherhood. Each group has 
at least one paper which exists primarily 
to espouse the cause of its party. This 
is true to such an extent that politicians 
point to newspaper circulation as an ini- 
dex to popular support of the various 
parties. 

That such figures are fair indications 
of strength was borne out by the experi- 
ence of the powerful Moslem Brother- 


*C. Wilton Wynn was head of the Department 
of Journalism of the American University at 
Cairo, Egypt, for two years, 1945-47. ie in 

e helped edit the weekly mognains, Middle 
East Opinion, worked for the cago Tribune 
Middle East bureau, and as correspondent for 
Telepress. He has been at Lehigh Uaienccie as 
f rg and director of journalism 
since the fall of 1947. He has his B. A. d 
from Louisiana College and M. A. from the ool 
of Journalism of Louisiana State University. 


hood, which brought out the first edi- 
tion of its party paper, Ikhwan el Mus- 
limin, early in 1946. The staff was 
chosen largely on the basis of party loy- 
alty rather than journalistic skill, and 
the paper consisted mainly of violent 
and lengthy diatribes by Moslem lead- 
ers. Unattractive in appearance and 
content, the paper nevertheless won 
nearly 100,000 readers the first day— 
an unparalleled first-edition circulation 
in Cairo. 

Egypt’s party press displays the same 
characteristics noted in the American 
papers of the early 19th century. They 
show little concern for news apart from 
its political significance and weight 
their columns heavily in favor of items 
supporting the party’s position. There 
is scarcely any distinction between news 
and editorial matter. News stories are 
highly opinionated and frequently filled 
with impassioned expressions inter- 
jected by the partisan reporter. Such 
editorials as are found in a newspaper’s 
columns usually are contributed by 
party leaders and consist of purely po- 
litical harangues in flamboyant Arabic. 
Monotonous emphasis on certain key 
issues tends to weaken both political 
effectiveness and reader interest. 

Cracks in the wall of partisan jour- 
nalism have appeared in the past few 
years, however, and indicate that the 
Arabic party paper eventually will go 
the way of its American opposite num- 
ber. Most popular papers in Egypt 
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(and the entire Arab world) are the 
daily Al Ahram and the weekly Akhbar 
el Yom. During the lush years of the 
war, both these papers had circulations 
estimated at better than 100,000. Their 
nearest competitors were well below 
50,000. Since the war, circulation has 
gone down generally, but these papers 
have retained their leadership in reader 
appeal. Significantly, these papers both 
are non-partisan. 

Al Ahram has leaned over backward 
to keep out of partisan controversy. 
Its editorials are conservative, and its 
emphasis is on objective news presenta- 
tion. Akhbar el Yom, more of a maga- 
zine than a newspaper, engages in bitter 
political feuds at times but is free from 
party ties and may oppose or reject any 
political group at any time. Akhbar el 
Yom has developed features to a more 
effective degree than any Egyptian paper 
to date. It stresses reader appeal above 
partisan politics to such a degree that 
the paper has been referred to as a 
milestone in Arabic journalistic history. 
Cartoons, human interest stories, 
“cheesecake” pictures, and sensational- 
ized news have contributed to the pa- 
per’s precedent-shattering circulation. 

As in the days of America’s early 
newspapers, it is still possible to start an 
Egyptian paper on a shoestring. Equip- 
ment, for the most part, is rather primi- 
tive, staff requirements are simple, and 
the fly-by-night weekly is a common 
phenomenon in Cairo. The exact num- 
ber of extant papers in Cairo can never 
be stated with confidence, because of 
the extremely high birth rate and mor- 
tality rate of the press. During the war 
hundreds of papers were established, 
applied for newsprint rations, printed a 
dozen or so copies to file with the Min- 
istry of the Interior, and sold their re- 
maining supplies of newsprint at exor- 
bitant black market prices. 

Since there is no Egyptian counter- 
part of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, newspapers were able to claim 
fantastically high circulations and re- 
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ceive corresponding allotments of news. 
print. The newsprint racket proved a 
much more lucrative pursuit than the 
actual operation of a successful paper, 
and journalistic standards of the coun. 
try were not improved by this condi- 
tion. With the easing of the newsprint 
crisis to some extent, many of these 
sheets long since folded. 


> THE DAYS OF THE SMALL, INDEPEND- 
ent publisher-printer are numbered, 
however. The era of big business jour- 
nalism is arriving in the Middle East, 
and, if American experience is any cri- 
terion, the next decade may usher in a 
period of consolidation. A majority of 
Egyptian papers are still hand-set by 
low-paid workers, but Al Ahram blazed 
the trail in introducing Arabic linotypes 
and rotary presses several years ago. 
With the end of the war, such papers as 
Akhbar el Yom, Al Misri, the Journal 
D’Egypte, and the Al Hilal publishing 
house have added expensive, Western- 
style equipment. This trend has tended 
to make the old methods obsolete and 
to increase the difficulty of starting a 
newspaper on small capital. 

Another difficulty for the small paper 
is the change in standards of news- 
gathering. In the past rumor has been 
accepted as “news.” Sheer imagination 
has been interlaced with political dia- 
tribes. The leading papers are moving 
over to more reliable sources, however, 
and this altered technique means added 
expense in newsgathering. 

Even a strictly political paper like the 
Ikhwan el Muslimin (Moslem Brother- 
hood) carries U. P., A. P., Reuters 
wire services, supplemented by the 
Arab News Agency service and their 
own highly-paid foreign correspondents. 
Al Ahram and Akhbar el Yom have ex- 
tensive staffs of their own correspon- 
dents in London, Washington, and on 
the continent. Most of the other lead- 
ing dailies have working agreements 
with American and British journalists 
on a space basis. These new standards 
in news-gathering add to the problem of 
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the small publisher, whose printed ru- 
mors and fabrications will become less 
and less appealing to the reader. 


The move toward consolidation is al- 
ready developing to a limited degree. 
Moustafa Bey Amine, American-edu- 
cated editor and publisher of Akhbar el 
Yom, has begun reaching out in Hearst- 
like fashion. His first acquisition was 
the rival weekly Akher Sa’a, which he 
now publishes on Weunesday to supple- 
ment the Saturday Akhbar el Yom. 
The two papers are published by the 
same staffs, in the same offices, and on 
the same presses. Moustafa Bey fol- 
lowed up this coup with a merger of his 
printing plant with the mechanical 
equipment of Al Misri, a progressive 
daily fast growing away from control of 
its early patron, the Wafd party. 
Though Al Misri and Moustafa Bey’s 
papers are edited independently, com- 
mon printing facilities have reduced 
costs greatly. 


The status of the small party paper is 
made more precarious by the vacilla- 
tions of the Egyptian press law, which 
has been amended at least a dozen 
times. Theoretically, the press is pro- 
tected by a constitutional guarantee, but 
this guarantee is so qualified as to be 
virtually worthless. Article 14 of the 
Egyptian constitution states that “free- 
dom of the Press is secured within the 
limitations of the law; the suspension or 
suppression of newspapers by adminis- 
trative order is prohibited except when 
necessary in the interest of public or- 
der.” This Article provides ample lati- 
tude for any government to restrict the 
opposition press, and Egyptian cabinets 
have not hesitated to take advantage of 
this opportunity. 


One of the most restrictive laws 
passed through the constitutional loop- 
hole is Article 174, under which a num- 
ber of newspapers and magazines were 
suppressed in Cairo during the commu- 
nist roundup of 1946. This article pre- 
scribes punishment up to five years’ im- 
prisonment and £500 fine for anyone 
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who “by distribution, keeping for sale, 
or exhibition of any written or printed 
matter” seeks to arouse “hatred or con- 
tempt for the established order of Gov- 
ernment, spreads revolutionary ideas 
contrary to the fundamental principles 
of the Constitution, or recommends the 
alteration of fundamental social institu- 
tions by violence or other illegal meth- 
ods.” 

Originally, the “established order of 
Government” was assumed to mean the 
constitutional monarchy. In practice, 
however, Egyptian courts have ruled 
that the phrase applies to all principles 
of the Constitution. Editors live under 
the constant fear that a strong-armed 
premier may invoke this article to crush 
opposition by ruling that his own cabi- 
net is part of the “established order of 
government.” 

The paragraph objecting to the 
spread of revolutionary ideas was used 
by Sidky Pasha to suspend the Wafd al 
Misri, a Wafd party organ, and im- 
prison Dr. Mohamed Mandur, editorial 
writer on the paper. Dr. Mandur had 
referred to the fact that millions of 
Egyptian peasants and workers were in 
abject poverty while a small minority 
lived in luxury. The charge against 
Mandur did not hold, and he was freed 
after a few weeks. The Wafd al Misri 
was not revived, but today Sawt ul 
Umma is published by the same staff in 
the office of the defunct paper. The 
staff even forgot to remove the name 
Wafd el Misri from the door! Such in- 
consistency in enforcing the press law 
further contributes to the uneasiness of 
the average editor. 

Article 173, providing penalties for 
attacks on the Crown or the Succession 
to the Throne, is another law open to 
misuse by the government. This law 
prescribes imprisonment up to two 
years and a fine up to £100 for attacks 
against Royalty, the order of succession 
to the throne, or the rights and powers 
of the King. A rather broad interpreta- 
tion of this statute was invoked when 
Abdel Kader Hamza, editor of the op- 
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position paper Al Balagh, criticized the 
appointment of Ambassador Amr 
Pasha to London. Hamza spent six 
months in jail for this attack, which 
was construed to be criticism of the 
Crown, since ambassadors technically 
are appointed by the King. 

The same editor received another jail 
sentence when he reprinted an article 
from Time which attacked the king of 
Greece. On this occasion he was prose- 
cuted under Article 181 which prohib- 
its published attacks on the head of 
states friendly to Egypt. Under this 
law, an Egyptian journalist may be sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment for 
attacks on President Truman, for ex- 
ample, even though American papers 
may castigate the President without fear 
of legal action. 

Enforcement of such restrictive legis- 
lation is simplified by the Egyptian sys- 
tem of licensing papers. Licenses must 
be obtained from the Ministry of the 
Interior on payment of £300 for a daily 
paper and £150 for a weekly. The li- 
cense may be withdrawn at the discre- 
tion of the Minister of the Interior. 
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V> THE IRRESPONSIBLE PARTY PRESS IS 
likely to suffer most under such a legal 
system since these papers are definitely 
marked with party labels and their at- 
tacks on the government are most vio- 
lent. In the postwar years many short- 
lived leftist publications have sprung up 
under the guise of legitimate party la- 
bels and have had their wings clipped in 
short order. The fast-growing non- 
party papers have demonstrated consid- 
erably more stability and longevity, for 
their support conceivably may be 
wooed by the Government in power. 
More definite guarantees of press 
freedom probably will not be forthcom- 
ing until the professional standards of 
newspapermen are raised and the vio- 
lent partisan press yields to a more re- 
sponsible form of journalism. Profes- 
sional standards are extremely low, 
partly because of the low salaries of- 
fered reporters and desk men. Top- 
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notch editors, columnists, and corre. 
spondents are well paid, but beginning 
reporters frequently get only £8 or £9 a 
month ($30 to $35), even on the big. 
ger papers. Most of these writers com- 
bine work on morning and evening 
papers to earn a living wage. Moustafa 
Amine has taken the lead in pushing 
salary scales upward on his papers, but 
even on Akhbar el Yom, writers begin 
as low as £13 a month. Other papers, 
such as the A/ Hilal publications, pay a 
minimum of £35 to writers but this 
group will not employ inexperienced 
men. 

Low salaries are partly the result of 
lack of professional training. Education 
for journalism was unheard of in Egypt 
until 1937, when Dean M. Lyle Spencer 
of the Syracuse University School of 
Journalism went to the American Uni- 
versity at Cairo on a visiting lectureship 
and established the first department of 
journalism in the Middle East. Enroll- 
ment in the department averages about 
50 students a year. Fuad el Awal Uni- 
versity (the Egyptian state university in 
Cairo) has added an Institute of Jour- 
nalism, open to graduates, primarily 
those working in professional journal- 
ism. Training of qualified journalists 
who have ideas for developing the pro- 
fession may in itself tend to wipe out 
purely partisan journalism. 

The Egyptian press, in the main, still 
lives in an era corresponding to that of 
America in the middle of the last cen- 
tury. This does not mean that Arabic 
newspapers will spend another hundred 
years catching up with the west. Pro- 
gressive Egyptian newspapermen are 
fast taking advantage of the trials and 
errors of the profession in France, Eng- 
land, and the United States. In the dec- 
ades just ahead, they will be open to 
ideas from America as never before, 
and the opportunity for contributing to 
this vital force in the modern Near 
East is one of the most challenging in 
the whole area of Arab-American rela- 
tions. 








A Plan for the Evaluation 
Of Communication Agencies 
BY THE COUNCIL ON RESEARCH 


In this report, submitted at the AATJ-AASDJ convention in 
Boulder, the Council outlines some of the problems and possi- 
bilities of a proposal that schools of journalism evaluate the per- 
formance of mass communication media and suggests how 
individual members of the Association can contribute 





W THE 27TH CONVENTION OF THE 
AASDJ unanimously approved the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved: That the President of the 
American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism appoint a 
committee to study measures that can be 
taken by the Association to evaluate the 
performance of the communication 
agencies during 1948 and succeeding 
years, and that it consider in some de- 
tail what contributions can be made in 
direction by the Association. 


On March 6, 1948 President Luxon 
asked the Council on Research “to de- 
termine whether or not the Association 
as such can or should undertake such a 
job.” 

On May 22, 1948 President Wolseley 
asked the Council on Research to con- 
sider itself a temporary AATJ commit- 
tee and to bring in a report for both 
organizations at the same time. 

Immediately after the receipt of Pres- 
ident Luxon’s letter, the chairman 
polled members of the Council on the 
advisability of undertaking this assign- 
ment and for suggestions as to how to 
proceed. ‘Ihe members agreed, with 
one exception, that the Council should 
outline a possible plan and submit it to 
this convention at this time. 

Some Factors Related to This Project 
—l. The fact that the Research Coun- 
cil has been asked to formulate this 
plan seems to indicate that an objective 


study of the performance of these 
agencies is being sought. 

2. The Council, of course, is aware 
of the recent Hutchins report on this 
gencral subject and of the nature of 
some of the criticism which it evoked. 
The recommendations in the Hutchins 
report are reputedly based on data col- 
lected from the testimony of experts in 
various fields. It has been stated that 
the study did not consider adequately 
the testimony of representatives from 
the media under scrutiny. This may be 
true, but it is doubtful if an extended 
marshalling of witnesses under a system 
of quota controls to sample the various 
“interests” would necessarily eliminate 
the need for an objective investigation 
based upon factual information. 

3. A project devoted to “evaluating 
the performance” of the communication 
agencies does not mark a new interest 
for schools of journalism. This work 
has been in progress for many years in 
the graduate programs of our schools. 
Almost every research project out of 
the hundreds reported in the Council’s 
annual Research in Progress reports is 
either directly or indirectly devoted to 
that end. It is admitted that very few 
of these studies have indicted publica- 
tions or radio organizations for failure 
to perform in a manner compatible with 
the public interest. On the other hand, 
the schools have contributed to the gen- 
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eral improvement of the communica- 
tion agencies in a probably more effec- 
tive way than through outright criti- 
cism. An increasing number of journal- 
ism graduates are to be found in policy- 
forming positions within the various 
media. There are many who believe 
that therein lies the most important 
contribution which we can make, and 
that the motives behind such studies as 
the one considered here are quite likely 
to be misinterpreted by those to whom 
any unfavorable criticism may be di- 
rected. 

4. Enrollment in graduate work has 
increased steadily, and the emphasis on 
research in the schools has necessitated 
a corps of teachers with the interest, 
aptitude, and training to direct students 
in investigative projects. These teacher- 
researchers in journalism represent a 
highly specialized form of training. As 
a result of their practical experience in 
newspaper, magazine, radio, and in 
other fields, they understand day-to-day 
problems of production. As teachers of 
journalism they are also very much 
aware of the responsibilities which our 
society has a right to expect the mass 
communication agencies to assume. 
These men are familiar with various re- 
search methodologies, and many of 
them have demonstrated the ability to 
collect, process, and interpret the fac- 
tual data pertaining to an economic or 
social problem with the scholarly de- 
tachment that characterizes sound re- 
search in the older physical sciences. 

Essentials of a General Plan—We 
should first recognize that each medium 
—newspaper, radio, and so on—will re- 
quire a completely independent investi- 
gation. Inasmuch as it would be virtu- 
ally impossible to investigate every 
newspaper or every radio station, a 
method of proportional sampling of 
different circulation groups should yield 
a degree of accuracy satisfactory for 
our purpose. In addition, quota con- 
trols should be assigned to give proper 
representation to regional publications 
or radio stations, as well as to differen- 
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tiate between the functions of daily and 
weekly newspapers. The actual deter. 
mination of the particular newspaper 
or radio stations would, of course, be 
made by approved sampling methods. 

Certain essential conditions must be 
satisfied in the basic design of this 
study if the conclusions are to carry 
useful validity. For example, it is im. 
portant that the investigations in each 
locality be made during the same period 
of time. In addition, the investigator 
must assemble as a group so that their 
methods of inquiry may be coordinated, 
At the end of this meeting these men 
also can work out in detail the criteria 
that is to serve as the basis for measur. 
ing the effectiveness of the media under 
study. 

We will not at this time go into an 
outline of the actual criteria which 
might be used to answer the question 
“How effectively does this (newspaper) 
serve the people of its community?” 
Those items can be worked out by the 
researchers assembled. It should be ob- 
served, however, that the question of 
adequate coverage and interpretation of 
national and international affairs fre- 
quently raised by critics could be han- 
dled without an on-the-spot investiga- 
tion, such as advocated here. But this 
kind of appraisal would by no means 
adequately represent the total perform- 
ance of a newspaper. We will wish to 
determine how well a newspaper per- 
forms its functions to enlighten and to 
entertain readers, as well as to promote 
the business life of its area. This must 
be studied at first-hand against the 
background of the social, economic, po- 
litical, and religious life of the news- 
paper’s community, a totally unique 
composite in every case. 

Practical Considerations Underlying 
This Proposal—tin estimating the cost 
of such a project it is doubtful if the 
schools would be willing or able to as- 
sume any substantial amount of the 
cost involved. Their principal contri- 
bution would lie in foregoing the serv- 
ices in each case of at least one staf 
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member during the months of June, 
July, and August. At least 30 men, 
working in as many different individual 
surveys, would be a minimum for a 
thorough job. 

Consideration should be given to the 
tact that investigators should not be as- 
signed to projects within the area 
served by the college or university in 
which these men are employed. This 
will mean that faculty men will be 
away from their homes during the re- 
search period and that their normal 
salaries will not be sufficient to carry 
this phase of the project. The fact that 
they must work outside their own geo- 
graphical areas will increase the travel- 
ing expenses to be underwritten. 

It is quite obvious that the services of 
a director or coordinator would be nec- 
essary for at least one year, and, of 
course, this period would cover the in- 
vestigation of only one agency. 

The Council is not ready to answer 
the question, “Who is to pay for all of 
this?” The Hutchins Committee is said 
to have had the sum of $215,000 avail- 
able for that undertaking. That 
amount, or more, would probably be 
necessary if the study were to embrace 
the work of all the principal agencies of 
mass communications and extended 
over a three- or four-year period. A 
newspaper study as outlined here might 
be undertaken for $75,000 and com- 
pleted in a little more than a year. 

The Council on Research does not 
have the answer as to how the project 
might be financed. Perhaps if an ac- 
ceptable tentative plan can be evolved 
and it becomes known that the schools 
of journalism are genuinely interested 
in the undertaking, some individual or- 
ganization or foundation may make the 
money available. 

Until such time as funds can be 
found to permit the realization of the 
major aspect of this undertaking, the 
Council would like to suggest that 
schools engage in preliminary regional 
studies. Before the major cooperative 
study is undertaken we will need to ex- 


periment with various methods to deter- 
mine those that are capable of yielding 
the data we are seeking. 

‘The Council on Research is willing 
to act as a clearing-house on any pilot 
studies which schools are willing to un- 
dertake. The Council would like at this 
time to ask for a general discussion of 
the plan as outlined here. Particularly, 
we should like to call for a show of 
interest in the undertaking of prelimi- 
nary spade-work in this project. If any 
schools are already working in this field 
the Council would like to have a re- 
counting of your experience at the time 
of the completion of your work. 

In conclusion, then, the Council be- 
lieves that we should at this time sound 
out the schools as to the extent of their 
willingness to participate in the regional 
pilot studies in anticipation of the time 
when we may be able to engage in a 
more extensive program of evaluation. 

RESEARCH METHODS MONOGRAPH 

The Council wishes to report that the 
monograph on research methods in 
journalism is at long last in the hands 
of the publisher—the Louisiana State 
University Press. We hope the publica- 
tion will be available to you before the 
end of the school year. You may have 
forgotten the nature of this project 
which was begun several years ago. It 
is composed of six chapters of from 
10,000 to 20,000 words, each devoted 
to an elementary discussion of method- 
ologies which may be utilized in jour- 
nalism research. It is hoped that the 
work will serve a useful purpose in in- 
troducing graduate students to the vari- 
ous methods that are available in de- 
signing research projects. 

The chapter subjects and authors are 
as follows: “Introduction,” Ralph O. 
Nafziger; “The Historical Method,” 
Marcus M. Wilkerson; “Legal Meth- 
ods,” Fred S. Siebert; “Statistical Meth- 
ods,” Chilton R. Bush; “Experimental 
Method,” Charles L. Allen; “Content 
Analysis,” Fay Day; “Scientific Inter- 
viewing,” Earl F. English; and “Conclu- 
sion,” Frank Luther Mott. 














Radio Journalism Courses: 
Their Content and Titles 


BY THE COUNCIL ON RADIO JOURNALISM 


To investigate broadcasters’ complaints that the titles of college 
radio courses are often meaningless, the Council on Radio Jour. 
nalism studied content and nomenclature of courses at 313 
schools. In this article, the Council reports on its findings and 
individual members of the Association can contribute. 





The Council on Radio Journalism report that follows is the result of a study 
undertaken during the 1946-to-1948 school years to meet complaints like this: 
“We broadcasters can tell what a young man means when he says he’s had 
calculus. We know that ‘American Colonial History’ means about the same thing 
in most colleges. But what under the sun are we to think he’s studied when he 
tells us about a course called ‘Orientation in Radio’? Or ‘Radio Workshop’? Or 


merely ‘Radio Journalism’?” 


The study was directed, and the report prepared, by Dr. Wilbur Schramm, 
director, Institute of Communications Research, University of Illinois, a member 


of the Council at the time the study was begun.—Mitchell V. Charnley 


W> TO EVALUATE COMPLAINTS ABOUT 
confusion in content and nomenclature 
of courses in radio journalism, the 
Council asked 600 American colleges 
and universities to provide relevant 
data. At the time of tabulation, 313 
(52 percent) had responded. These in- 
clude all the institutions that are 
thought to offer extensive work in radio 
journalism, and almost all that offer 
courses in radio. 

Of the 313 respondents, 176 report 
“some work in radio journalism.” Fif- 
ty-one report only one course. Thirty- 
seven report 2; 20, 3; 17, 4; 9, 5; 15, 6; 
27, 7 or more. 

The course most often offered is one 
in radio speaking—under 67 different 
titles, the most common of which is 
“Radio Speech.” Such a course is the 
sole radio offering of 30 of the 51 with 
only one course, and it is included 
among the offerings of all but two of 
the institutions with more than one 


course. That means at least 153 such 
courses. 

In order of frequency, the other 
courses offered by 20 or more institu- 
tions are: 

Radio production and direction (107 
courses, under 59 titles) 

General introduction to broadcasting 
(98 courses, under 56 titles) 

Script and continuity writing (87 
courses, under 42 titles) 

Writing and editing news for radio 
(66 courses, under 34 titles) 

Radio advertising (39 courses, under 
25 titles) 

Radio news broadcasting, including 
actual practice (20 courses, under 15 
titles) 

These facts appear to justify thor- 
oughly the broadcasters’ complaint that 
lack of uniformity in course titling may 
be at least puzzling. 

Even greater confusion, however, ap- 
pears among these courses when their 
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content is examined. The Council may be considered strictly within the 
asked its respondents to indicate for field of radio journalism: 


each course whether it dealt with any a. If only a general is offered 
of a list of 18 subject areas. The ac- or if there i i 


companying table shows the astonish- se 

ing findings of this question: — . — Ak. 4 an oo 
That under a variant of the same b. If a course in writin - d editing 

course title, two institutions may in- the news for radio is offered, it would be 

clude almost completely different sub- = —_ the a ’ 

ject matter; writing and editing and actual bron — 
That courses tend to cover the entire casting of news, it would be well to call 


broadcasting subject field, no matter = ee od — News Writing and 


what their titles; d. If a course emphasizing actual 
That courses nominally in radio broadcasting of news is offered, it would 
speaking tend especially to be catchall 2 well = a the course “Radio News 
COUREES; : e. If a course deals entirely or most- 
That only courses in radio advertis- ly with radio continuity writing, it 
ing tend to limit their coverage to ob- a beg hed - Se dane ig wl 
viously appropriate subject matter. radio, “Radio Script Writing”: if with 
In the hope of aiding in reduction of both, “Radio Script and Continuity 
such confusion, the Council on Radio Writing.” 
Journalism makes the following recom- The foregoing recommendations, 
mendations regarding courses which based on what seems to be preferred 


Radio Courses: Content and Titles 


One Gen. Writ. Radio Script Radio 
Course Intro. &Ed. News Cont. 8 
Only Bestg. News Bestg. Writing 








Practice in reading news to 

microphone 32 25 20 
Actual broadcasting of news 

(on the air) 8 15 1 
Acting in radio productions 24 4 
Directing radio shows 14 4 
Other actual broadcasting 

practice 17 
Editing wire news for radio 5 
Writing news for radio... . 8 
Gathering news for radio... 5 
Preparing interviews, com- 

mentary, other news forms 18 
Writing advertising scripts. . 15 
Writing radio drama 13 
Other forms of radio writing 13 
Study of radio station 

organization 46 
Economics of radio 

advertising 27 
Technical development of 

broadcasting 47 
Social and economic 

development 73 
Development of radio news 23 
History or problems of 

programming 48 
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usage and on descriptiveness of the 
titles, are aimed at avoiding confusion 
and misunderstanding. The Council 
would like to add one more recommen- 
dation not so definite because it deals 
with content. 

f. Colleges introducing courses or 
curricula in radio journalism and col- 
leges wishing to review their offerings in 
this field would do well not only to 
choose titles most likely to avoid mis- 
understanding, but also to study the 
content of the courses in the light of 
best practice elsewhere, and to set up a 
rational division of subject matter so as 
to avoid too much scattering as well as 
omissions of important topics. 

The Council is in a position to pro- 
vide sample course outlines for courses 
in “Introduction to Radio Broadcast- 
ing,” “Radio News,” “Radio News 
Writing and Broadcasting,” and “Radio 
Advertising” (these are outlines of such 
courses as offered at institutions whose 
radio journalism sequences were ac- 
credited in 1948). They may be ob- 
tained from Professor Mitchell V. 
Charnley, Council chairman, School of 
Journalism, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14. 


"Cold War" in Large-City Dailies 
(Continued from Page 359) 
sectional view during a week of extreme 
crisis does not justify the conclusion, 
although there were occasional in- 
stances of strongly nationalistic expres- 


sions. The seriously critical approach 
to the subjects of Russia and Commu- 
nism constitute by far a greater warn- 
ing to the Soviet’s leaders than any war- 
mongering could possibly do. 

Can the United States win the “cold 
war”? That looms as one of the most 
important questions ever posed to the 
American press. If it can be won deci- 
sively, a shooting war can be avoided; 
if not, the outlook for peace is gloomy, 
because it seems that the average 
American would not want peace at that 
price. Whatever the answer, the Amer- 
ican press is debating the issues with all 
due seriousness and restraint. 
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Early Washington Correspondents 
(Continued from Page 374) 
1827 and 1830 list Knapp as an attor- 
ney, but his name disappeared from the 
1834 directory and those thereafter. 
Poore wrote: ?° 


. The next professional news. 
gatherer at Washington in point of sen- 
iority was Colonel Samuel L. Knapp of 
Massachusetts who passed several win- 
ters there as the regular correspondent 
of the Boston Galaxy and the Charles- 
ton Courier, besides writing letters to 
other papers, and magazine articles, 
framing Congressional rts of com- 
mittees, concocting speec for those 
who had more money than brains, and 
delivering an occasional lecture on his 
favorite subject of freemasonry. . . 


Files of the Charleston Courier 
showed that it did not have a Washing- 
ton correspondent until 1830, although 
after that date letters that may well 
have been Knapp’s appeared regularly. 
The Boston Courier ran Buckingham’s 
letters during the 1827-1828 session of 
Congress, lacked a correspondent for a 
period thereafter, and in 1830 likewise 
began a series of Washington letters. 
Buckingham, however, in his memoirs 
discussed Knapp only in connection 
with his earliest articles written in Bos- 
ton, and failed to mention him as a 
Washington correspondent. 

These were the founders of the 
Washington press corps. The number 
of correspondents increased during and 
after Jackson’s administration, although 
hundreds of papers continued to de- 
pend upon the exchanges for their 
Washington coverage. By the time the 
Capitol extensions containing the pres- 
ent House of Representatives and Sen- 
ate Chamber were built in the 1850s, 
the importance of the correspondents 
was deeply enough appreciated for the 
architects to provide in the original 
plans for press facilities. The gallery 
and the adjacent rooms allotted to the 
press at that time are still used for that 
purpose, although the present press fa- 
cilities include additional space origi- 
nally intended for committee use. 


ibid. 








RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





Unpublished Studies of 


The Educational Periodical 


Wt AN INVESTIGATION WAS MADE AT 
Northwestern University to determine 
what unpublished materials were avail- 
able dealing with educational periodi- 
cals—their style, content, administra- 
tion, personnel, financing, and analysis.* 
Major emphasis was directed towards 
locating thesis material or other studies 
by graduate students. 

Begun at libraries in the Chicago 
area, the search extended by correspon- 
dence to teachers colleges and schools 
of education throughout the country. 
The response indicated both the paucity 
of material on the subject and the wide- 
spread interest in it. 

Less than a dozen schools reported 
any theses completed or in progress 
which related to educational periodicals. 
A number of replies from librarians and 
deans indicated the obvious need for re- 
search and study in this field and ex- 
pressed the hope for such research. 

The two aspects of educational peri- 
odicals which have received most at- 
tention are (1) methods of selecting 
leading periodicals (either from the 
standpoint of research or for libraries, 
or merely for analysis) and (2) the cor- 


“Copies of a summary of this study may be ob- 
tained by writing the Medill School of Journal- 
ism, Northwestern University, where the investi- 
gation was conducted under the direction of 
Professor Charles L. Allen, assistant dean and 
director of research. 


relation between educational problems 
and the content of education journals. 
In the correlation studies, writers have 
assumed that educational problems for 
a specified period could be determined 
from a content analysis of education 
periodicals. Theses which analyze con- 
tent have done so from an objective 
viewpoint—they have measured, over a 
given period and in given periodicals, 
how much space was devoted to each 
of several topics. The reader is tempted 
to say, “So what?” 

The “why” of content has not been 
analyzed. A thesis may show how 
much of each journal is devoted to ad- 
ministrative problems, but reasons for 
this are not sought out. 

Leading periodicals have been select- 
ed by using different methods—chiefly 
number of citations in various indexes, 
circulation, library holdings, and so on. 
Apparently readership has not been de- 
termined either for sections of publica- 
tions, or for publications as compared 
with each other. There could be more 
intensive readership, for example, in 
some publications of smaller circula- 
tion, or there could be ineffectual read- 
ership in some journals widely circu- 
lated. 

Research might be directed toward a 
determination of whether education 
journals meet the needs of their readers, 
whether they actually reflect educa- 
tional problems, and whether they are 
achieving maximum usefulness. Clear- 
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ly, too, there is a vast field for study in 
the mechanics of editing these publica- 
tions: problems of administration, fi- 
nance, editorial policy, personnel, and 
strength in legislative fields. 


There seems a need for intensive 
study of education periodicals that 
“goes below the surface”—that gets at 
the heart of problems facing editors and 
organizations in getting out these jour- 
nals. 

JEAN BALLARD 
Northwestern University 


Study Shows New York 
Is an Exclusive Town 


Y> A FIVE-DAY STUDY OF THREE MORN- 
ing newspapers in New York by stu- 
dents in a summer seminar at Long 
Island University indicated that the 
papers had a high degree of exclusive 
stories as well as a preponderance of 
staff written stories. 


Four journalism seniors! concentrat- 
ed during the week of July 19, 1948 on 
the Herald-Tribune, Star, and Daily 
News, all of which are Associated Press 
members and United Press subscribers. 
The study dealt with exclusiveness and 
duplication in news and feature stories, 
news and feature photographs, sports 
stories, and sports photographs. No ef- 
fort was made to analyze the news and 
photographs qualitatively, nor to show 
the treatment of the individual stories. 
Stories and photos were marked as du- 
plicated if part of the subject matter 
was common. 


News and feature stories logged dur- 
ing the week resulted in the following 
break-down: 


Total No. No. 
Stories Exclusi 


Percent 
E J. ad, 
66.1 
182 48.0 
160 47.3 
As far as could be determined by 
credit lines, these exclusive stories 





Herald-Tribune 653 


379 


432 


1They were Jack Brooks, Dan Matarosso, Har- 
old Isaacs, and Marshall Numark. 
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showed the following origins: 
Staff AP UP 


Percent Percent Percent 
Herald-Tribune 61.1 30.3 9.2 
43.4 


21.4 29.1 
61.8 14.3 11.2 


In stories duplicated in all three pa. 
pers, the following percentages existed 
for total news and feature stories: 

Herald-Tribune 14.0 
Star 24.2 
News 27.2 

Exclusive news and feature photo- 
graphs showed even higher percentages 
than in the news and feature story sec- 
tion. In the photographic field, dat 
were as follows: 


Total No. Exclusive Percent 
Photos Photos Exclusiv 


113 85 67.0 

129 90 69.1 
109 74.1 

Origins of the photographs were: 


Other 
Sources 
Percent Percent 


25.8 7.0 
76.6 21.1 2.2 
74.1 22.0 2.7 


Duplication of news photographs in- 
dicates that New York photographers 
do not pool their efforts to any great 
extent. Photographs appearing in all 
three papers showed the following per- 
centages: Herald-Tribune, 13.2; Star, 
11.6; and News, 10.2. Duplication be- 
tween two papers revealed even smaller 
percentages. In the news photographic 
field, the News and Star were closest in 
common photographs, sharing almost 
twice as many as the Tribune and Star 
or Herald-Tribune and News. 

The percentages of exclusive sports 
stories were not as high as for the other 
categories. It is not too difficult to 
cover every sports event of major inter- 
est. 

This study should help dispel the no- 
tion that New York papers have a pat- 
tern of sameness in news content re- 
lieved only by interpretation instead of 
selectivity. 


Herald-Tribune 


Staff AP 
Percent 


Herald-Tribune 67 


T. E. KRuGLAK 
Long Island University 
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COMMUNICATIONS IN MODERN SOCIETY. 
Edited by Wilbur Schramm. Urbana, 
Ill.: University of Illinois Press. 

1948. 252 pp. $4. 


@ IN THE FIRST YEAR (1947-48) OF 
the establishment of the University of 
Illinois Institute of Commur ‘cations 
Research, the director, Dr. Sciramm, 
invited 15 specialists to Urbana to ap- 
praise the research that had been done 
in the field of mass communications 
and to suggest lines of future research. 
The contributors of these papers in- 
clude psychologists, sociologists, polit- 
ical scientists, professors of journalism, 
an editor, an economist, and specialists 
in opinion and radio research. 

The newness of this field is indicated 
in the publication dates of the one hun- 
dred bibliographical titles appended to 
the volume. Seventy-five percent had 
been reported since 1940 and 25 per- 
cent were reported in 1946-47. The 
oldest was Lippmann’s Public Opinion, 
1922. As is well known, only a few 
persons were engaged in opinion and 
media research before the war. Social 
scientists in general conducted very few 
experiments on adults (cf., for exam- 
ple, Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb, 
Experimental Social Psychology, and 
J. A. McGeoch, The Psychology of Hu- 
man Learning). 


With respect to the outlook for de- 
velopment of a genuine science of com- 
munications, the opinions expressed in 
the papers differed. The psychologist 
(Hovland), who approaches experimen- 
tation from the point of view of stimu- 
lus-response, said, “While we do not 
today have a ‘psychology of communi- 
cations’ we now have all the ingredients 
—the research techniques, the concepts 
and hypotheses, and the problems—to 
permit developing a genuine science of 
communications in the next decade or 
two.” (p. 65). 

A sociologist (Clyde Hart), who in- 
clines to view the social sciences from 
the point of view of culture, was dis- 
satisfied with development to date: 


“Several times I have heard opinion re. 
searchers challenged to formulate some 
substantive finding of generic signif- 
cance that had come from all their sur. 
veys and case studies: never was any 
one able to think of anything beyond a 
few minor, provisional hypotheses, l- 
though every one could point to signifi. 
cant developments in method and tech. 
nique. . . . Every idea advanced 
could, I believe, have been documented 
to some essay, like Lippmann’s Public 
Opinion, written 25 years ago.” (p. 
164). 

Another sociologist (Ivey) pointed 
out that the problems of communica- 
tions research, at the present stage of 
development, are not too different from 
the problems facing all social science in 
its present stage of development: “So- 


cial scientists are just on the verge of 


going into true experimental studies. 
. . [They] have not yet had enough 
experience im testing hypotheses and 
developing theory growing out of stud- 
ies of real life situations.” (p. 144). 
Ivey asserted that the kind of re- 
search we need to develop is opera- 
tional experimentation, not merely a re- 
search oriented around a media-audi- 
ence axis, but one which has a social 
behavior-media orientation. “Of 
course,” he added, “such research is 
contingent upon all of us putting our 
heads together and evolving some sys- 
tematic theory of the role of communi- 
cation and communications media in 
society and of the forces which control 
it.” He suggested five hypotheses, the 
testing of which should contribute to 
the formulation of a systematic theory 
relating to the role of communications 
in activating social groups toward goals. 
Berelson also contributed a theory 
which calls for investigation of the im 


.terrelationship of five sets of variables 


—communications, issues, people, con- 
ditions, and effects. (p. 184). 
Lazarsfeld declared that researchers 
in this field require more documenta- 
tion. He suggested the establishment of 
a service, possibly on a regional basis, 
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that would periodically report, on a 
sound sampling basis, the content of 
newspapers, magazines, and radio pro- 
grams. . 

He also presented an interesting ex- 
planation of why liberals today are so 
critical of mass media: “The liberals 
today feel terribly gypped. For decades 
they and their intellectual ancestors 
fought to attain certain basic goals— 
more leisure time, more education, 
higher wages. They were motivated by 
the idealistic hope that when the masses 
were no longer exploited, when they 
had time and money and education, 
they would develop into fine and cultur- 
ally satisfied human beings. But what 
happened? . . . Instead of listening to 
Beethoven, they listen to Johnny Mer- 
cer, instead of listening to the Chicago 
Round Table, they listen to Charlie 
McCarthy. . . . The increased time 
and money . . . was drained off by 
the mass media.” 

This review cannot begin to catalogue 
the valuable materials contained in 
these papers, some of which are reports 
of findings not published elsewhere— 
for example, Elmo Wilson’s attitudinal 
experiments with respect to Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s documentaries 
and Nafziger’s newspaper readership 
measurements. 

While this volume is only in a minor 
way a guide to the future of communi- 
cations research during the next decade, 
it is an invaluable appraisal of recent 
research. It also should encourage more 
experimental design to the neglect of 
mere descriptive experimentation. 

CHILTON R. BUSH 
Stanford University 


THE RooseveLtT Mytu. By John T. 
Flynn. New York: The Devin-Adair 
Co. 1948. x + 438 pp. $3.50. 


Y THERE IS A ROOSEVELT “MYTH” AND 
somebody, some day, will write a book 


about it. This isn’t it. If you read 
Westbrook Pegler you will be familiar 
with Flynn’s approach. 


THE COMMUNICATION OF IDEAS: A SE- 
RIES OF ADDRESSES. Edited by Ly- 
man Bryson. New York: Institute 
for Social and Religious Studies (dis- 
tributed by Harper & Brothers). 
1948. x + 296 pp. $3.50. 


@ IN THE WINTER OF 1946-47 THE IN- 
stitute for Religious and Social Studies, 
a graduate school conducted at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary in New 
York City, invited a group of social sci- 
entists to lecture on the general problem 
of the communication of ideas. These 
15 lectures by 13 authors have now 
been gathered into a volume, edited by 
the moderator of the series, Lyman 
Bryson. They make a provocative book 
for any student of the mass media. 


It is noteworthy that this volume 
should appear at the same time as an- 
other collection of studies of mass com- 
munications—Communications in Mod- 
ern Society, a publication of the Insti- 
tute of Communications Research at 
the University of Illinois. The two col- 
lections are interestingly alike and in- 
terestingly different. They agree in 
treating the media in terms of their so- 
cial structure and function. The Co- 
lumbia book, however (as Dr. Bryson’s 
volume may conveniently be called in- 
asmuch as more than half of its con- 
tributors are or have been connected 
with Columbia University), is centrally 
concerned with communication as so- 
cial process and interactions; the Illinois 
book, with communications as a social 
institution. The Illinois authors, for the 
most part, are or have been at some 
time actively at work in the media 
themselves; the Columbia authors, for 
the most part, have been interested in 
the media as scholars. The Illinois book 
is therefore concerned constantly with 
assessing our knowledge of mass com- 
munications and posing the questions 
we need to know to understand mass 
communications and their social effect; 
the Columbia book, more often with 
systematic presentations of communica- 
tion structure and function, and with 
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stating an ethic for communication. 
The books are supplementary, but 
taken together they are a signpost of a 
trend in communications scholarship. 
The editor of The Communication of 
Ideas has contributed two pieces to it— 
an introduction and a paper on “popu- 
lar art” which comes to the conclusion 
that mass art should be judged, not on 
Aristotelian principles, but on the Pla- 
tonic test of what it teaches. There are 
also two essays by Harold Lasswell of 
Yale, one a systematic outline of the 
communication process in terms of 
three-fold function—surveillance of en- 
vironment, correlation of society’s re- 
sponse to environment, and transmis- 
sion of experience; the other a study of 
the “attention structure” of society: the 
sensitivity and efficiency of communica- 
tion mechanism at various points in 
society as an index to the relation of 


classes. 
The public relations firm of Nejelski 


and Company likewise contributes two 
papers. One is by the president, Leo 
Nejelski, on human values in business 
communication, and the other by the 
vice-president, Joseph Goldsen, on the 
training of leaders, with special sugges- 
tions for a Leadership Training Insti- 
tute on Atomic Policy. Margaret Mead, 
the cultural anthropologist, is the other 
double-contributor. Writing in her 
usual provocative style, she analyzes a 
case study of communication between 
different national cultures. She sets 
down some thoughtful and disturbing 
notes on the problem of responsibility 
in American communications. It is 
characteristic of our system, she says, 
that “the symbols used to arouse emo- 
tion, evoke attention, and produce ac- 
tion, have come into the hands of those 
who feel no_ responsibility toward 
them.” A continuation of “the present 
state of irresponsibility is exceedingly 
dangerous” because it may drive us to 
authoritarianism. Political democracies 
have met the problem, to date, by nega- 
tive sanctions—protecting the individ- 
ual by exposing him to contradictions. 
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But these, she says, are not enough. A 
more positive ethic is needed, and she 
makes some suggestions toward such an 


ethic. 

Wendell Johnson, the Iowa speech 
pathologist, analyzes the speech process, 
Irving Lorge, the Columbia educational 
psychologist, writes on the nature of 
readability, with emphasis on word 
studies, and James M. Clarke, of the 
Teachers College readability laboratory, 
discusses lucidity, comprehensibility, 
and appeal as they apply to science 
writing. Whitney J. Oates, the Prince. 
ton professor of Greek, analyzes some 
classical theories of communication. 
Lennox Grey writes on the potentiali- 
ties of mass art. Charles Siepmann 
writes about radio in the tone of his 
volume, Radio’s Second Chance, argu- 
ing that “radio is everybody’s business,” 
and calling on the public in general and 
the educational profession in particular 
to do something about the quality of 
programs. Robert D. Leigh, former 


staff director of the Commission on | 
Freedom of the Press, reiterates the 


central thesis of the Commission, calls 
on schools of journalism to become cen- 
ters of “fearless criticism of unprofes- 
sional and irresponsible communica- 
tions,” to develop “outward” to include 
all media, “upward” to become “gradu- 
ate and truly professional schools.” 
This would be a part of what Mr. 
Leigh regards as the surest way to free- 
dom and adequacy—“the slow process 
of professionalization of the communi- 
cations occupation.” 

Many students of communications 
are likely to remember the collaborative 
paper by Paul Lazarsfeld and Robert 
Merton longer than anything else in the 
book. These authors face up to the 
problem of how much social power the 
mass media really exert. They summa- 
rize the points of chief concern with 
the media—the “almost magical belief 
in their enormous power,” the central- 
izing of control of the media, and their 
supposed effect in deteriorating esthetic 
tastes. Analyzing these, they conclude 
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that the social power of the media is 
considerably exaggerated. The authors 
name some social functions the media 
do perform—confer status, enforce so- 
cial norms, encourage passivity in their 
audiences. They also isolate three situ- 
ations under which the media may be 
used for moving toward designated so- 
cial objectives—when the media are 
monopolized, when the media canalize 
previous attitudes, and when they are 
supplemented by face to face contacts. 
However, the authors note that these 
three conditions are rarely realized con- 
jointly. They say that “the forward 
looking groups at the edges of the 
power structure” do not ordinarily have 
the control means of “the contented 
groups at the center.” Therefore “the 
present role of mass media is largely 
confined to peripheral social concerns,” 
and the media “operate toward the 
maintenance of the going social and 
cultural structure rather than toward its 
change.” As a footnote to an important 
paper, it might be well to point out that 
this function of enforcing the status 
quo is itself a social effect of great 
power and importance. 

WILBUR SCHRAMM 
University of Illinois 


EDITOR AND EDITORIAL WRITER. By A. 
Gayle Waldrop. New York: Rine- 
hart & Co. 1948. 465 pp. $4. 


WY MEMBERS OF THE WORKING PRESS, 
as distinguished from the Thinking 
Press, know only by inference what 
goes on behind the doors of Brain Alley, 
particularly why editorial writers are 
what they are. Professor Waldrop, after 
25 years of study, reveals all, or nearly 
all, in this excellent book. 

While he designed it as a guide for 
future operatives in the rarefied field, 
Waldrop hopes that present editors, edi- 
torial writers, and newspaper readers 
will read his book. For all these groups 
no reading could be better. Students 
who hope to become editorial writers 
will do well to con it carefully. No 


textbook describes so carefully what an 
editorial writer thinks, when he thinks. 
Even better, it lays out a program of 
how he should think. 

Here is something about everything 
that appears on the editorial page: the 
editorials, the cartoons, the book-re- 
views, the syndicated stuff, and even old 
Vox Populi, usually a frustrated edito- 
rial writer. 

People have been talking about the 
declining influence of the newspapers. 
What these folks really mean is the de- 
clining influence of the editorials, be- 
cause it is usually only the editorials that 
make the difference between Republi- 
can paper A and Democratic paper B. 
Otherwise the two newspapers, as a 
rule, are much alike in the quantity and 
quality of campaign news allocated to 
the major candidates. If it is the edito- 
rials that label a paper as a Truman 
supporter or a Dewey supporter, who 
will shed a tear for the editorial writers 
of the 65.17 percent of dailies that sup- 
ported Dewey with a circulation of 
35,152,807? Obviously, they let Tru- 
man get through for a touchdown. 
Waldrop may count on them to read 
his book. The editorial writers on the 
Democratic papers, 15.38 percent of the 
dailies (with 4,489,851 circulation), are 
sitting pretty and do not need a book. 

For students of today, particularly to 
fill those Republican vacancies among 
the editorial writers, Waldrop offers a 
sound method. Unlike some teachers 
who would have their students dissect 
editorials as Louis Agassiz’s pupils did 
with a dead fish, “without a book,” 
Waldrop would first brief them with 
classic commentaries by the profes- 
sional writers and then have the stu- 
dents use the scalpel on today’s edito- 
rials. These commentaries may give the 
impression that the author has adopted 
the idea of Montaigne, who confessed 
that he merely made a nosegay of other 
people’s flowers and provided nothing 
of his own except the thread which 
held them together. But Waldrop’s 
method is legitimate, in essence induc- 
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tive, and he also provides stout de- 
ductive thread. 

This anthology, ranging from Lecky 
to Churchill and from Franklin to 
Simeon Strunsky, is really the most in- 
teresting part of his book. How the 
‘students apply the quotations to con- 
temporary editorials and what the 
young people discover may well test the 
resources of the teacher. Waldrop has 
furnished searching questions and in 
the hands of an instructor with news- 
paper experience the method should 
prove stimulating, indeed. 

Some of the best of his material has 
been packed into the 210 pages that 
deal with the writing of the editorial it- 
self. This is a course in this difficult art, 
adapted to present needs, and many 
miles ahead of the old-fashioned text- 
book. Some of it is subtle, perhaps dif- 
ficult, and one does not need to agree 
with all that Waldrop says to find his 
manual a great help. In fact, many an 
instructor will have good reason to 
thank the author for opening the stores 
of his filing cabinets at the University 
of Colorado. 

Perhaps the shrewdest criticism that 
may be applied to this unusual textbook 
is this: that the ordinary student will 
hardly realize until he has finished that 
he has also acquired a good stock of 
history, sociology, logic, and philosophy 
by the way. 

WILLIAM O. TRAPP 
Columbia University 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: Believing that it would 
be helpful to have the judgment of a pro- 
fessional editorial writer, the QUARTERLY 
also invited Robert J. Blakely, chief edito- 
rial writer of the St. Louis Star-Times, to 
comment upon Professor Waldrop’s book. 
His review follows.) 


I cannot judge this book as a text- 
book, but as a statement of the role and 
techniques of the editorial page it is ex- 
cellent. 

Professor Waldrop does not lament 
the passing of the Horace Greeley type 
of editorial page. Instead, he hails the 
evolution of the W. W. Waymack type 
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of page. He says, correctly, that the 
editorial page should be, not an organ 
for a particular interest, but a people's 
university. Above all other things, the 
editor should be a teacher. He should 
be concerned primarily with trying to 
improve the quality of his reader’ 
thinking and only secondarily with try. 
ing to influence their opinions in par- 
ticular directions. 

This means, of course, that the editor 
must have a philosophy and convic. 
tions. High quality argument is in it. 
self an effective teaching device. 

Waldrop conceives the editorial page 
as an integral whole; the editorials, col- 
umnists, cartoons, letters to the editor, 
reprinted features, etc., should comple. 
ment each other. And the editorial 
page, in turn, is an integral part of the 
whole paper. Interpretation of the vast 
and intricate news is necessary. And 
the editorial page should operate as one 
of a team with the other sections of the 
paper in the functions of informing, 
educating, entertaining, campaigning, 
and crusading. 

An editor who is interesting will be 
read. Waldrop spends much space ex- 
pounding and illustrating the use of 
vivid language and arresting techniques. 
And he practices what he preaches. In 
his own lively text he also has imbedded 
many quotations from the philosophies 
and writings of outstanding newspaper- 
men. 

ROBERT J. BLAKELY 
St. Louis Star-Times 


THE NIEMAN FELLOWS REPORT: AN 
ACCOUNT GF AN EDUCATIONAL EX- 
PERIMENT IN ITS TENTH YEAR 
Edited by Louis M. Lyons. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1948. 135 pp. $2.75. 


@% THIS SLIM VOLUME, AS STATED IN ITS 
sub-title, is an account of an educa- 
tional experiment in its 10th year. The 
book has three parts. In the first sec- 
tion: (1) Louis M. Lyons, curator of 
the Nieman Fellowships, briefly ¢x- 
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plains the plan; (2) 40 of the fellows 
tell why they sought the fellowships; 
(3) the distinguished speakers who have 
appeared before the fortnightly Nieman 
dinners are listed, and (4) Harvard fac- 
ulty members who have held weekly 
seminars for the fellows are named. 

The second section, which runs to 
some 72 pages, classifies in eight cate- 
gories the projects of 20 of the 122 fel- 
lows. Each fellow describes the experi- 
ences he had at Harvard and the meth- 
od or lack of method which governed 
his year’s residence there. 

In the third section (for which “Con- 
clusion” is a misnomer) are four divi- 
sions: (1) five pages on “How Have 
They Stuck To Their Last?”; (2) six 
pages on which are listed the names 
and situations at time of appointment 
and on April 1, 1948 of the fellows; (3) 
a listing of books and articles by and 
awards to the fellows, outside their reg- 
ular journalistic writing, and (4) two 
and one-half pages outlining the terms 
of a Nieman Fellowship. 

The book will be of little interest to 
those outside the field of journalism. It 
is, however, of real interest to those in 
that field and especially in the area of 
education for journalism. 

As one who 11 years ago held the 
belief that the provisions of the Nieman 
will—“to promote and elevate the 
standards of journalism in the United 
States and educate persons deemed spe- 
cially qualified for journalism”—could 
have been carried out better by estab- 
lishing at the nation’s oldest and great- 
est university an outstanding school of 
journalism, I find nothing in this vol- 
ume which causes me to change that 
opinion. Indeed, consideration of the 
second section of this book leads to the 
inevitable conclusion that invaluable as 
this educational experiment may have 
been to the 122 participants, the same 
amount of money expended for faculty 
and other resources on an integrated 
program for carefully-selected students 
would in the long run be of inestimably 
more benefit to American journalism. 
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The same resources of the wealth of 
library materials and the lectures by 
world-renowned professors would be 
available to undergraduates and the 
dinners, and seminars could well be ex- 
tended to journalism students in their 
upperclass or graduate years, if Har- 
vard would forget its conservatism and 
set up a curriculum in journalism or 
communications. Instead of a dozen 
newspaper men a year with an average 
age of 33, 10 to 20 times that number 
of young students could receive the edu- 
cational benefits available in Cam- 
bridge. More direction would be neces- 
sary, but the graduate who earned his 
degree after such training would have 
an average of 10 or 12 years more of 
service to journalism than do the pres- 
ent Nieman Fellows after leaving Har- 
vard. 

Harvard is now in the 11th year of 
this educational enterprise, which was 
set up as an experiment. I wish that the 
University would conduct another ex- 
periment in education for journalism by 
setting up a related 10-year enterprise 
in which a school of journalism meas- 
uring up to Harvard standards in all 
respects would be established to educate 
an intelligently-selected group of under- 
graduates. A score of years hence an 
evaluation could be attempted as to the 
relative benefits to American journalism 
from the fellowship plan for experi- 
enced newspaper men and from the 
school of journalism plan for under- 
graduates. Obviously, such benefits are 
not measurable, but the potentialities of 
the plan are exciting. 

The factual data about the Niemen 
Fellows should be of interest to every 
one concerned with education for jour- 
nalism. Educators especially, in the 
professional schools of journalism and 
in the liberal arts colleges where many 
capable newsmen now receive their col- 
legiate training, should study and re- 
flect over the programs of work planned 
by the 20 fellows and the reasons for 
their choices. Undoubtedly some revi- 
sion of background courses is indicated 
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in many institutions now engaged in 
education for journalism. 

Norvat Nei Luxon 
Ohio State University 


FREE SPEECH AND ITs RELATION TO 
SELF-GOVERNMENT. By Alexander 
Meiklejohn. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1948. xiv + 107 pp. $2. 


@% THIS BOOK IS ESSENTIALLY A PLEA 
for unlimited public discussion and an 
arraignment of American popular and 
judicial compliance in interpretations of 
the First Amendment which prevent 
communication of full information on 
great issues. 

American democracy is said to origi- 
nate in a compact by which all men 
submit themselves to self-government 
as the best hope of obtaining a rational 
order. The First Amendment is in- 
tended to facilitate discussion leading to 
wise decisions; and Professor Meikle- 
john’s thesis is that the people and the 
courts cannot, without violating the ba- 
sic cOmpact, suppress any speech ad- 
dressed to the people on any matter af- 
fecting self-government. 

Views in conflict with traditional atti- 
tudes on vital public questions “must be 
expressed, not because they are valid, 
but because they are relevant” to wise 
decisions. “To be afraid of ideas, any 
idea, is to be unfit for self-government.” 

Having stated a philosophy with 
which only totalitarians would quarrel, 
Professor Meiklejohn seeks a scapegoat 
for existing limitations upon freedom of 
discussion. He chooses to ascribe to 
the late Justice Holmes and his “clear 
and present danger” formula a great 
deal of the blame. He arraigns Holmes 
as a materialist who looked tolerantly, 
even fondly, upon the law as a bad man 
unable to achieve moral justice and 
ready to apply a set of conventions 
called truth merely because they are 
identified with the powerful and con- 
tentious interests which control the pub- 
lic mind. 
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In his criticism of the clear and pres- 
ent danger test, Professor Meiklejohn 
selects and interprets his material with 
the freedom of a poet. His thought js 
in a pattern of moral absolutism. [p 
yielding to the logic of this pattern he 
sets aside historical evidence tha 
Holmes, when he fought the ancient re. 
mote bad tendency test and its strangle- 
hold on freedom of expression, recog- 
nized that he could not undo in one 
lifetime what had been created by 10 
generations and more of undemocratic, 
fearful rulers and tory lawyers. The 
clear and present danger test, while ad- 
mittedly a device for applying judicial 
restraints, accounts for great advances 
in freedom of expression precisely in 
the Areopagitic arena with which the 
author is concerned. Even a philoso- 
pher may look in vain for approval 
when grinding the bones of a leading 
champion of liberty to thicken his liter- 
ary porridge. 

Materialists like Holmes fuse philoso- 
phy with the rock of earth to make ma- 
terials of social advancement which can 
be utilized by people who live in the 
flesh as well as in the spirit. In this 
present evil world it still requires a le- 
gion of Holmses to realize the vision of 
one Meiklejohn. 

J. EDWARD GERALD 
University of Minnesota 


WorLD Worps: RECOMMENDED PRO- 
NUNCIATIONS. By W. Cabell Greet. 
Second Edition, Revised and En 
larged. New York: Columbia Uni 
versity Press. 1948. liii + 608 pp. 
$6.75. 


@ THIS NEW VOLUME HAS TWICE 4S 
many entries as the 1944 edition—ap- 
proximately 25,000 words. Originally 
developed for use of speakers on the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, it 
equally indispensable for teachers and 
others who talk about the news. The 
phonetical spellings make the pronuncr 
ation self-evident. 
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J. L. Garvin: A Memor. By Kathar- 
ine Garvin. London: William Heine- 
mann, Ltd. 1948. ix + 215 pp. 12s. 
6d. 


% JAMES LOUIS GARVIN WAS ONE OF 
the great British editors of all time. A 
man of strong and noble character, a 
man of considerable prophetic vision, 
he was a journalist for 55 years. For 
34 of those years he was editor and 
manager of The Observer, one of Lon- 
don’s Sunday-morning papers. He 
made it the finest of the Sunday papers 
not only in London but in the United 
Kingdom. 

Every sabbath morning from 1908 
until 1942, nearly without exception, 
the name J. L. Garvin appeared over 
leader-page articles, filling three broad 
columns of The Observer, and explain- 
ing current affairs in the nation and the 
world. They were articles of the most 
excellent substance, well-informed, care- 
fully reasoned, and presented in a per- 
suasive and attractive style. As an 
explicator and advocate, Garvin’s infiu- 
ence on public thought and public pol- 
icy was important. 

J. L. Garvin, or “Garve,” began his 
journalistic career on the well-edited 
Newcastle Chronicle in 1891, when he 
was 23. He moved to London in 1899, 
first as a leader writer for the Daily 
Telegraph. In 1908 the became editor 
of The Observer. Three years before, 
Lord Northcliffe had purchased that old 
paper, established in 1791. The circu- 
lation was only 4,000 when Garvin was 
given the editor’s post, plus the task of 
managing the paper. He told North- 
cliffe he would not give the public what 
they wanted, but what they ought to 
have. Perhaps he did; if so, a good 
many of the public wanted what they 
ought to have. Garvin infused the pub- 
lication and its staff with a new spirit 
and quality. 

Long before he left in 1942, The Ob- 
server's circulation was in excess of 
200,000 and the paper occupied a re- 
spected position. 
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The Observer's growth had taken 
place under a policy of solid editorial 
merit and ethical performance; never by 
the use of “sensational” methods that 
brought much larger circulations to 
some daily and Sunday papers. In addi- 
tion to J. L. Garvin’s own article, which 
was the heart of the paper, there was 
first-rate parliamentary and foreign cor- 
respondence; the best in literary, dra- 
matic, music, and art news and cr ti- 
cism; good general news coverage; and 
a host of adult features. It became an 
excellent advertising medium. 

Mr. Garvin regarded journalism as a 
sort of mission; he felt a personal re- 
sponsibility to help inform and guide 
public thinking aright. He studied and 
sought information and meditated prior 
to forming his own judgment. Once 
having arrived at an opinion he re- 
garded as right, he could rarely be 
budged. That brought him into dis- 
agreement with Lord Northcliffe on an 
issue in 1911. Northcliffe wired his 
editor-manager, “Either you get out or 
I do.” Garvin replied, all in the best 
spirit, that it was Northcliffe who 
would get out. That was what hap- 
pened. Garvin persuaded W. W. Astor 
(later to become the first Lord Astor) 
to provide the financial backing to buy 
the paper from Northcliffe. Garvin had 
a one-third share and a free hand to 
run the paper, which he did until 1942, 
with great distinction. 

The break with The Observer came, 
again, because Garvin could not in con- 
science compromise views that he had 
formed on the basis of study and con- 
viction. He and the present Lord Astor, 
who had inherited the majority owner- 
ship of The Observer, differed over cer- 
tain national questions and the differ- 
ences built up to the point where in 
1942, regretfully, both men reached an 
amicable agreement to disagree. The 
separation shocked thousands. Garvin 
had been editing The Observer for 34 
years. As Lord Astor himself said, at 
that time, “Zhe Observer was Garvin, 
and Garvin was The Observer.” It was 
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in many institutions now engaged in 
education for journalism. 

Norvat Nei LUXON 
Ohio State University 


FREE SPEECH AND ITs RELATION TO 
SELF-GOVERNMENT. By Alexander 
Meiklejohn. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1948. xiv + 107 pp. $2. 


@ THIS BOOK IS ESSENTIALLY A PLEA 
for unlimited public discussion and an 
arraignment of American popular and 
judicial compliance in interpretations of 
the First Amendment which prevent 
communication of full information on 
great issues. 

American democracy is said to origi- 
nate in a compact by which all men 
submit themselves to self-government 
as the best hope of obtaining a rational 
order. The First Amendment is in- 
tended to facilitate discussion leading to 
wise decisions; and Professor Meikle- 
john’s thesis is that the people and the 
courts cannot, without violating the ba- 
sic compact, suppress any speech ad- 
dressed to the people on any matter af- 
fecting self-government. 

Views in conflict with traditional atti- 
tudes on vital public questions “must be 
expressed, not because they are valid, 
but because they are relevant” to wise 
decisions. “To be afraid of ideas, any 
idea, is to be unfit for self-government.” 

Having stated a philosophy with 
which only totalitarians would quarrel, 
Professor Meiklejohn seeks a scapegoat 
for existing limitations upon freedom of 
discussion. He chooses to ascribe to 
the late Justice Holmes and his “clear 
and present danger” formula a great 
deal of the blame. He arraigns Holmes 
as a materialist who looked tolerantly, 
even fondly, upon the law as a bad man 
unable to achieve moral justice and 
ready to apply a set of conventions 
called truth merely because they are 
identified with the powerful and con- 
tentious interests which control the pub- 
lic mind. 
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In his criticism of the clear and pres- 
ent danger test, Professor Meiklejohn 
selects and interprets his material with 
the freedom of a poet. His thought js 
in a pattern of moral absolutism. |p 
yielding to the logic of this pattern he 
sets aside historical evidence that 
Holmes, when he fought the ancient re- 
mote bad tendency test and its strangle- 
hold on freedom of expression, recog. 
nized that he could not undo in one 
lifetime what had been created by 10 
generations and more of undemocratic, 
fearful rulers and tory lawyers. The 
clear and present danger test, while ad- 
mittedly a device for applying judicial 
restraints, accounts for great advances 
in freedom of expression precisely in 
the Areopagitic arena with which the 
author is concerned. Even a philoso- 
pher may look in vain for approval 
when grinding the bones of a leading 
champion of liberty to thicken his liter- 
ary porridge. 

Materialists like Holmes fuse philoso- 
phy with the rock of earth to make ma- 
terials of social advancement which can 
be utilized by people who live in the 
flesh as well as in the spirit. In this 
present evil world it still requires a le- 
gion of Holmses to realize the vision of 
one Meiklejohn. 

J. EDWARD GERALD 
University of Minnesota 


WorLD Worps: RECOMMENDED PRO 
NUNCIATIONS. By W. Cabell Greet. 
Second Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1948. liii + 608 pp. 
$6.75. 


Y% THIS NEW VOLUME HAS TWICE AS 
many entries as the 1944 edition—ap- 
proximately 25,000 words. Originally 
developed for use of speakers on the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, it 
equally indispensable for teachers and 
others who talk about the news. The 
phonetical spellings make the pronunci- 
ation self-evident. 
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J. L. Garvin: A Memorr. By Kathar- 
ine Garvin. London: William Heine- 
mann, Ltd. 1948. ix + 215 pp. 12s. 
6d. 


% JAMES LOUIS GARVIN WAS ONE OF 
the great British editors of all time. A 
man of strong and noble character, a 
man of considerable prophetic vision, 
he was a journalist for 55 years. For 
34 of those years he was editor and 
manager of The Observer, one of Lon- 
don’s Sunday-morning papers. He 
made it the finest of the Sunday papers 
not only in London but in the United 
Kingdom. 

Every sabbath morning from 1908 
until 1942, nearly without exception, 
the name J. L. Garvin appeared over 
leader-page articles, filling three broad 
columns of The Observer, and explain- 
ing current affairs in the nation and the 
world. They were articles of the most 
excellent substance, well-informed, care- 
fully reasoned, and presented in a per- 
suasive and attractive style. As an 
explicator and advocate, Garvin’s influ- 
ence on public thought and public pol- 
icy was important. 

J. L. Garvin, or “Garve,” began his 
journalistic career on the well-edited 
Newcastle Chronicle in 1891, when he 
was 23. He moved to London in 1899, 
first as a leader writer for the Daily 
Telegraph. In 1908 he became editor 
of The Observer. Three years before, 
Lord Northcliffe had purchased that old 
paper, established in 1791. The circu- 
lation was only 4,000 when Garvin was 
given the editor’s post, plus the task of 
managing the paper. He told North- 
cliffe he would not give the public what 
they wanted, but what they ought to 
have. Perhaps he did; if so, a good 
many of the public wanted what they 
ought to have. Garvin infused the pub- 
lication and its staff with a new spirit 
and quality. 

Long before he left in 1942, The Ob- 
server's circulation was in excess of 
200,000 and the paper occupied a re- 
spected position. 
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The Observer's growth had taken 
place under a policy of solid editorial 
merit and ethical performance; never by 
the use of “sensational” methods that 
brought much larger circulations to 
some daily and Sunday papers. In addi- 
tion to J. L. Garvin’s own article, which 
was the heart of the paper, there was 
first-rate parliamentary and foreign cor- 
respondence; the best in literary, dra- 
matic, music, and art news and criti- 
cism; good general news coverage; and 
a host of adult features. It became an 
excellent advertising medium. 

Mr. Garvin regarded journalism as a 
sort of mission; he felt a personal re- 
sponsibility to help inform and guide 
public thinking aright. He studied and 
sought information and meditated prior 
to forming his own judgment. Once 
having arrived at an opinion he re- 
garded as right, he could rarely be 
budged. That brought him into dis- 
agreement with Lord Northcliffe on an 
issue in 1911. Northcliffe wired his 
editor-manager, “Either you get out or 
I do.” Garvin replied, all in the best 
spirit, that it was Northcliffe who 
would get out. That was what hap- 
pened. Garvin persuaded W. W. Astor 
(later to become the first Lord Astor) 
to provide the financial backing to buy 
the paper from Northcliffe. Garvin had 
a one-third share and a free hand to 
run the paper, which he did until 1942, 
with great distinction. 

The break with The Observer came, 
again, because Garvin could not in con- 
science compromise views that he had 
formed on the basis of study and con- 
viction. He and the present Lord Astor, 
who had inherited the majority owner- 
ship of The Observer, differed over cer- 
tain national questions and the differ- 
ences built up to the point where in 
1942, regretfully, both men reached an 
amicable agreement to disagree. The 
separation shocked thousands. Garvin 
had been editing The Observer for 34 
years. As Lord Astor himself said, at 
that time, “The Observer was Garvin, 
and Garvin was The Observer.” It was 
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a shock, too, because—as was observed 
nearly five years later, at the time of his 
death—“it seemed as if he would go on 
forever.” 


Even though he did not go on for 
The Observer, he continued his charac- 
teristic articles for Lord Beaverbrook’s 
Sunday Express and for Lord Cam- 
rose’s Daily Telegraph. 


Aside from his work for The Ob- 
server, Garvin wrote the official biogra- 
phy of Joseph Chamberlain, he edited 
the 14th edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and even edited the former 
Pall Mall Gazette for a time, as a sort 
of incidental chore. When he died 
early in 1947 at the age of 79, he left a 
niche in British and world journalism 
that is hardly likely ever to be filled. 


This memoir of J. L. Garvin is by 
one of his daughters, a journalist in her 
own right. It is beautifully written, a 
sensitive analysis of a most unusual per- 
son. Naturally, she is able to present 
her father from the vantage point of 
the home, rather than of the office— 
although the office and the world of ac- 
tive journalism are far from being ig- 
nored. But it permits the man to 
emerge in a full-length portrayal, with 
human foibles as well as the greatness 
the world knew. In fact, the greatness 
is all the more clearly revealed since it 
obviously survived the severest tests. 


Most of the volume is devoted to a 
generally chronological story of Gar- 
vin’s working life, especially The Ob- 
server period. But it closes with several 
chapters that sum up the man—his 
character, the causes he supported with 
almost evangelical fervor, his prodi- 
gious literary knowledge, his concept of 
religion, and other facets of his nature 
and human relationships. There are 
nostalgic glimpses of an England and a 
way of life now vanished or in process 
of change. This may not be the defini- 
tive biography of Garvin, but it is a 
biography of the highest order, full of 
enjoyment for any reader, journalist or 
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not. It is Life with Father with (so tp 
speak) a “British accent.” 

ROBERT W. Desmonp 
University of California 


THE SOUTHERN COUNTRY EbiTor. By 
Thomas D. Clark. Indianapolis: The 
1948. 365 pp. 


Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Ill. $3.50. 


THE RURAL PRESS AND THE New 
SouTH. By Thomas D. Clark. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press. 1948. 111 pp. $2. 


Y IF YOU WANT TO KNOW How Fag 
the South has come in 80 years, read 
these books by Dr. Clark, professor 
of history at the University of Ken- 
tucky. If you follow him through you'll 
also thank him for some delightful, nos. 
talgia-provoking reading. 

Most of us with small-town or rural 
backgrounds remember, and frequently 
subscribe to, the weekly newspaper of 
our childhood. We forget, however, 
what those weeklies were like when we 
first read them years ago, and even 
what the towns in which they were pub- 
lished were like then. Dr. Clark writes 
vividly and with humor of both, so that 
a reader finds himself chuckling or 
shaking his head over long-ago scenes 
and conditions and lost folkways that 
come so suddenly to life. 


What makes his study important is 
the author’s examination of the South- 
ern weekly as the reflector and the par- 
tial shaper of life in the South from the 
end of the Civil War almost to the pres- 
ent. Newspapers are living histories of 
the people whose activities they record. 
Because of this, the writer would like to 
see these informal, readable books i 
the hands of everyone who insists tha! 
the South is hopelessly unchanged. 

Dr. Clark might have written abou! 
the nation’s weekly press, but he had 
good reason not to do so, especially to 
day when the South’s ways are under- 
going unusual study from within and 
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outside. The South, he points out, has 
had, and still has, some peculiarly re- 
gional problems—race relationships, a 
one-party political system, a one-crop 
agriculture, a frontier society, Recon- 
struction, and belated industrialization. 
He gives us a sound and encouraging 
basis, however, for contrast between 
the past and the present handling of 
these problems. 

The change is amazing. At the be- 
ginning of the period he covers, there 
were Southern weeklies which openly 
or tacitly condoned lynching, but these 
gave way to resolute editors whose out- 
spoken opposition was so largely re- 
sponsible for today’s general condem- 
nation of lynch law. Dr. Clark’s chap- 
ter on the outrageous patent medicine 
ads that dominated the weekly press at- 
tests both to the gullibility and the ill 
health of that bygone South. His ac- 
counts of public hangings, affairs of 
honor, feud killings, and the like give 
proof that our frontier past was a rela- 
tively recent one. And yesterday’s edi- 
torials in behalf of such objectives as 
good roads, decent school systems, a 
more balanced agriculture, and in- 
creased industrialization were more 
wistful than hopeful. 

This recent past is what so many 
forget. The obscure country editors 
whose activities and attitudes Dr. Clark 
describes had a tremendous role in 
achieving the transformation that 
marks the present. Their tiny, hand-set 
newspapers were, in a broader sense 
than they realized, the voices of a har- 
ried, handicapped region to which they 
were dedicated. Their story is a proud 
one for us all. 

The smaller book, based on three lec- 
tures delivered at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, introduces much illustrative 
material not found in the first volume. 
Each supplements the other. 

HoppinGc CARTER 
Editor, Democrat-Times, 
Greenville, Miss.; 
Columnist, Atlanta Journal 
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ESSENTIALS OF LiBEL. By Paul P. Ash- 
ley. Seattle: University of Washing- 
ton Press. 1948. 71 pp. $1.50. 


@ PAST EXPERIENCE SUGGESTS A SKEP- 
tical approach by the working newspa- 
per man to a book written for him by a 
lawyer. When that book encompasses 
the whole scope of libel in 60 small 
pages, the caution signals fly high. 

Mr. Ashley, however, betrays him- 
self as a lawyer only on the title page. 
Legal phraseology is completely dena- 
tured as he guides the reader through 
his subject. 

Undoubtedly, Mr. Ashley realized the 
enormity of his job. No doubt, too, he 
was conscious of his inability to con- 
ceive an arrangement or selection which 
would meet the entire approval of oth- 
ers in the same field. 

The author seems to have chosen 
well both in context and arrangement. 
The book sets up practical guides from 
the conception or coverage of a news 
story right through until it emerges on 
the printed page. His style is fluid and 
his sentences often are so crisp they 
crackle. Certainly not even the most 
punctilious newspaper man will accuse 
him of vagueness or ambiguity. 

Mr. Ashley properly strips his mes- 
sage of documentation either by statute 
or judicial decision since the working 
press is more concerned with what was 
decided than with who decided it. To 
those newspaper men who do like to 
dig for themselves, however, a brief 
bibliography might have been helpful— 
as well as an explanatory paragraph or 
two on methods for searching their own 
state codes. 

If there are any areas in which the 
book might have been built stronger, 
they would include the discussion of 
privacy, where too much territory is 
uncharted to be dismissed with a brief 
reference. Another area for stronger 
treatment is contempt, on which Mr. 
Ashley is well qualified to speak. Even 
veteran newspaper men seem in awe of 
the courts. 
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Reporters might have been helped by 
a listing of the specific states instead of 
a passing reference that some jurisdic- 
tions do not permit truth alone as a 
complete defense in civil libel. The ref- 
erence to reporters being protected 
against disclosing news sources in some 
states also might have been stronger if 
the states were named. 

But these comments naturally must 
reflect a personal opinion’ about the 
author’s selection. 

Mr. Ashley strengthens his book con- 
siderably with an elaborate index that 
requires more than 10 percent of space. 
His arrangement permits any reference 
to be found at a glance. 

In classifying libelous words, the 
author also shows good choice and ar- 
rangement. But I wonder if he doesn’t 
come perilously near disregarding his 
own admonition when he lists “nudist 
or other queer groups.” 

Finally, not the least of the book’s 
virtues are the clear type and printing 
and the easy-to-read format. To those 
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who appreciate the limitations of a 
handbook, Mr. Ashley has done an ex- 
cellent job. 


WALTER A. STEIGLEMAN 
Indiana University 


PRIVACY AND THE Press. Edited with 
an introduction by H. Montgomery 
Hyde. London: Butterworth & Co., 
Ltd., Bell Yard, Temple Bar, W. C. 2. 
1947. 250 pp. 6s. 


&% DANGERS ENCOUNTERED BY UNA- 
bashed or insolent press photographers, 
when they invade private parties such 
as wedding receptions and use decep- 
tive methods to take pictures intended 
for publication, are shown both legally 
and dramatically in the litigation re- 
ported as actual court records in this 
volume. 

Briefly, the story behind these court 
records is that a press photographer for 
the Daily Mirror, London, took several 
wedding pictures at Westminster Ab- 
bey; despite efforts previously made by 
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the bridegroom to prevent photographs 
being taken, the authorities had no legal 
basis for stopping photographers from 
exercising their trade on the highway. 
Permission was denied several newspa. 
pers from taking pictures at the private 
wedding reception. The Mirror pho- 
tographer, however, bedecked himself 
with a red carnation and yellow gloves, 
apparently to show that he was a guest 
and, more or less concealing his Leica, 
entered the house during the reception. 
He was refused permission to take a 
picture of the newly married couple, 
but he managed to stay on, and when a 
good opportunity came he took a pho- 
tograph of the couple. The bridegroom 
then assaulted the intruder and broke 
his camera. The bridegroom was 2r- 
rested and tried at the Bow Street po- | 
lice court. He was fined and assessed 
damages to replace the broken camera. 

Thomas Lea, the photographer, then 
began a libel action against a small 
publication known as The Justice of the 
Peace and Local Government Review, 
which had commented on the case in | 
the Bow Street police court, as reported " 
in the London Times. This publication 
had reported the action of the bride- 
groom as ungentlemanly and cowardly 
and then proceeded to apply the same 
epithets to such intruders as the Mirror 
photographer and his publishers or em- 
ployers. “The evil goes still deeper,” 
continued the report, “in the vulgar 
thirst for notoriety.” 

The photographer lost his case and 
moreover his testimony showed rather 
clearly that he had conveyed a wrong 
impression by his testimony at Bow 
Street. He endeavored to hide the fact 
that he represented the Daily Mirror. 

In the introduction to the volume, 4 
barrister-at-law and a member of Mid- 
die Temple points out the dangers in- 
volved when a plaintiff presents a weak 
case in a libel action. 

It is clearly held that a press photog- 
rapher, a reporter, or the press genet- 
ally, has no more rights than the aver- 
age citizen. The journalistic urge to get 
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the story or take a picture does not ab- 
solve the press from obeying the law. 
To get a story or a picture, the press 
has no license to commit trespass or in- 
vade the privacy of private citizens. 

The main case, Lea v. Justice of the 
Peace, Ltd. and R. F. Acford, Ltd., was 
tried in the Royal Courts of Justice, 
King’s Bench Division, London, before 
Mr. Justice Hilbery. The defense in the 
libel action was justification and fair 
comment. 

The volume gives interestingly the 
development of the case, and the argu- 
ments for both litigants. For the reader 
of this volume, the technical question 
as to circumstances in which it would 
be advisable to begin a libel action is 
well presented, as well as the extent to 
which press representatives may intrude 
themselves into the private lives and 
personal affairs of fellow citizens. 

The Daily Mirror, labeled in the 
questioned article as a member of the 
“gutter press,” did not sue for libel but 
the publishers are said to have financed 
the Lea action. The barrister who pre- 
pared the volume decries publications 
which cater to the morbidly curious and 
gives the opinion that this form of jour- 
nalism has probably reached its apogee 
in the United States. 

FRANK THAYER 
University of Wisconsin 


THE MECHANISM OF THE LINOTYPE. 
By John S. Thompson; revised and 
amplified by Oscar R. Abel and 
Windsor A. Straw. (13th revised edi- 
tion.) Brookings, S. D.: Lebawarts 
Printers. 1948. 238 pp, 44%” x 6”. 
Ill. $5. 


WY THIS HANDY LITTLE VOLUME, IN CON- 
venient handbook size, has been a ref- 
erence book of countless Linotype oper- 
ators and machinists for nearly 50 
years. It was published originally in 
serial form in The Inland Printer under 
the title, “The Machinist and the Oper- 
ator,” and later in revised form as a 
textbook under its present title in 1902. 


The fact that 12 editions have been ex- 
hausted is an indication of its popular- 
ity as well as its usefulness to those 
who have been interested in under- 
standing the mechanism, care, and oper- 
ation of the Linotype machine. The 
present edition has been “brought down 
to date” by Oscar R. Abel and Windsor 
A. Straw of South Dakota State Col- 
lege. 

The book is written in dialogue form, 
the machinist discussing the various 
parts of the machine and their opera- 
tion as if he were giving a classroom 
lecture, interspersed with questions 
from the student-operator. In this way 
the whole machine is covered in logical 
order. A set of questions at the end of 
each chapter is included. 

In addition to the chapters on the 
mechanism of the machine there are 
added features, such as sections on oil- 
ing and wiping, daily and weekly clean- 
ing, definitions of mechanical terms, list 
of adjustments, causes for defective 
matrices, with a final admonition about 
“Things You Should Not Forget.” 

C. Haro_p Lauck 
Washington and Lee University 


PRINT PAPER PENDULUM. By L. Ethan 
Ellis. New Brunswick: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press. 1948. viii + 215 pp. 
$3. 


Y SINCE THE EMERGENCE OF THE MOD- 
ern, large-circulation daily, the problem 
of newsprint price has been one of ma- 
jor importance to newspaper publishers. 
Today, problems of both price and sup- 
ply of newsprint are critical. Indeed, 
the current shortage of newsprint on 
the world market is a matter of vital 
concern, not only to publishers, but to 
everyone in our free society, since the 
shortage affects ability to communicate 
information and opinion on an interna- 
tional scale. 

This research publication by Profes- 
sor Ellis, Rutgers University historian, 
therefore should be of more than ordi- 
nary interest. The author presents a 
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case study in business pressures, exam- 
ining in historical narrative the contro- 
versies between newsprint manufactur- 
ers and newspaper publishers in the 
years 1878 to 1938. While his study 
analyzes the effect of group pressures 
upon the price of newsprint, it of 
course becomes a history of actions af- 
fecting supply as well. 

As the title suggests, the book traces 
successive swings in the fortunes of 
manufacturers and users of newsprint, 
represented in the price struggle by the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, 
Canadian newsprint interests, and the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. At various periods, high-priced 
newsprint was made possible by price 
manipulations, tariff favors, consumer 
demand, or wartime conditions. One 
reaction was publisher pressure to break 
up the “paper trust,” eliminate tariff 
protections, or otherwise secure cheaper 
paper. Another reaction was heavy new 
capital investment in the newsprint 
business, to reap quick profits. The re- 
sult was over-production, low prices, 
and financial deterioration of the news- 
print industry. The author concludes 
that “the major responsibility for a lack 
of equilibrium should-be laid at the 
door of the publishers,” although he 
notes efforts by both publishers and 
newsprint makers since the mid-’20s to 
cooperate in stabilizing print paper price 
and supply. 

Professor Ellis came by his interest in 
newsprint problems while writing an 
earlier book, Reciprocity 1911: A Study 
in Canadian-American Relations. His 
new work is a well-written, year-to-year 
account carefully compiled from gov- 
ernmental, publisher, and newsprint in- 
dustry source materials. The specialist 
will find its exposition of facts of the 
newsprint price struggle a useful com- 
plement to John A. Guthrie’s The 
Newsprint Paper Industry: An Eco- 
nomic Analysis. 

The less-informed reader is at a dis- 
advantage, however, since he must him- 
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self supply most of the background 
interpretation for the story which the 
author relates. The most serious lack of 
interpretation is a failure to relate the 
newsprint price controversy to the his- 
tory of economic changes in the news- 
paper publishing pattern—expanding 
circulations, increased production costs, 
revenue shifts, and other factors. 
Again, there is no suggestion that pub- 
lishers who lobbied intensively against 
the newsprint tariff were acting in the 
accepted fashion of their day, even 
though they attracted attention because 
of their reverse tactics. Such interpre- 
tations are necessary if one is to judge 
the actions of the opposing groups in 
full perspective. 

EDWIN Emery 
University of Minnesota 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE. By Paul M. 
A. Linebarger. Washington, D. C-.: 
Infantry Journal Press. 1948. xiii + 
259 pp. $3.50. 


@ DR. LINEBARGER PLAYS TWO ROLES, 
both important, in writing with author- 
ity on wartime propaganda. 

One role is scholarly. He taught at 
Duke University before the war, and 
presently he holds a professorship of 
Asiatic politics in the School of Ad- 
vanced Studies in Washington. Effec- 
tive wartime propaganda must take 
account of the culture and psychology 
of other nations. Dr. Linebarger has an 
expert’s knowledge of the Far East. 

The other role is military and tech- 
nical. Dr. Linebarger served with dis- 
tinction in the Army’s Psychological 
Warfare Division in the China-Burma- 
India theater. Today he is a consultant 
in the plans and operations section of 
the Army. 

This is a background which gives the 
author of Psychological Warfare real 
insight into the problems of wartime 
propaganda. Since there is a dearth of 
solid work on the subject pertaining to 
World War II, the book is a welcome 
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addition to the literature on mass per- 
suasion in times of armed conflict. 

But while Dr. Linebarger is excel- 
lently qualified to write on his chosen 
subject, he may give the uninitiated 
some difficult moments. His exposition 
ranges from front line operations to 
international propaganda campaigns, 
stresses definitions of various types of 
promotional activity, and has chapters 
on historic examples of psychological 
warfare, including the story of World 
War I operations. 

He packs so much in his volume that 
the reader is not always certain where 
the author wishes to place the empha- 
sis. Is he largely interested in theories 
and principles of propaganda, with ex- 
act definitions of marginal effort? Or is 
he largely concerned with revealing be- 
hind-the-scenes activities of OWI, the 
Army’s G-2, or the Psychological 
Branch of MIS? His office as a scholar 
seems to require him to keep his eye on 
opinion experts who will read his book, 
or possibly an Army staff college. But 
his unusual experience in the thick of 
propaganda warfare compels him to 
recognize that the lay reader will be pri- 
marily interested in his recital as an “in- 
sider” of Allied-enemy opinion conflict. 
Thus two strands form the book’s pat- 
tern. That is why Psychological War- 
fare may be more popular with ad- 
vanced students of the propaganda 
problem than with beginners. 

No expert has taken greater pains to 
define his terms than Dr. Linebarger. 
He seeks to define “psychological war- 
fare,” “propaganda,” “ideology,” and 
other marginal words. In his propa- 
ganda terminology, Dr. Linebarger is a 
Lasswell disciple, but he pioneers new 
paths in the semantics of mass persua- 
sion and social control. Distinctions 
are made between propagandas that are 
“strategic,” “tactical,” “defensive,” “of- 
fensive,” “conversionary,” “divisive,” 


and so on. This detail may confuse the 
lay reader unless he is careful. 

Dr. Linebarger defines psychological 
warfare (in the narrow sense) as the 


use of propaganda against the enemy, 
“together with such military operation- 
al measures as may supplement the 
propaganda.” Later, he adds opera- 
tional measures of an economic or 
political nature as supplements to prop- 
aganda in a psychological warfare situ- 
ation. 

Whatever words are preferred in de- 
scribing a government's dealings with 
enemies, allies, and neutrals, this basic 
principle remains: A successful propa- 
ganda effort must be based on four 
elements—policy, planning, research, 
and operations. Dr. Linebarger under- 
stands this, and he analyzes intelligently 
each component part of this quadrilat- 
eral, perhaps with less attention to re- 
search than to other elements. Unlike 
some of the newswriters and radio spe- 
cialists who manned OWI and who did 
their work by reliance on “intuition,” 
scoffing at research as a guide to policy 
and planning, Dr. Linebarger shows 
that unless a propagandist has expert 
knowledge of the social configurations 
of a target area, he may do positive 
harm to his own country when he dis- 
tributes propaganda to another nation. 
Dr. Linebarger remarks: 


Propaganda can be conducted by rule 
of thumb. But only a genius can make 
it work by playing his hunches. It can 
become true psychological warfare . . . 
only by having its premises clearly 
stated, its mission defined, its instru- 
ments put in systematic readiness, and 
its operations subject to at least partial 
check, only by the use of techniques 
borrowed science. 

Furthermore, Dr. Linebarger under- 
stands perfectly the relationship be- 
tween the topside political policy of a 
President or Prime Minister and the 
success or failure of a chief propagan- 
dist who serves on a lower echelon. 

Roosevelt never succeeded in inte- 
grating political policy and propaganda. 
How else can we explain OWI’s fum- 
bling in the dark while measures were 
being taken to hug Badoglio and the 
King of Italy to our bosom? How else 
can one excuse the uncertainties of 
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A MUST book for teachers and students of journalism, editors, 
publishers, broadcasters, and others concerned with newspapers, 
radio, and the communications field. . . . 
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OWI operations on the very eve of the 
landing in North Africa? 

Dr. Linebarger mildly criticizes such 
faults when he writes: 

The American theatre and unit com- 
manders had to decide what kind of po- 
litical promises they could or could not 
make. In this job, they had a more dif- 
ficult task than did the British, who pos- 
sessed in the Political Warfare Executive 
a pooling facility which coordinated for- 
eign policy with propaganda. 

The lack of a co-ordinated political 
and propaganda policy and the unfor- 
tunate failure of the President to bring 
about unity among propaganda agen- 
cies until the summer following Pearl 
Harbor can hardly be explained away. 
Neither can the rivalry between the do- 
mestic and overseas branches of OWI. 
Nor does Dr. Linebarger excuse these 
shortcomings. On the contrary, he de- 
plores the administrative weaknesses of 
U. S. psychological warfare. On the 
personnel side, too, he has a few barbs 
to throw at the “extraordinary coterie 
of odd personalities” assisting Robert 
Sherwood in the overseas unit. 

The author’s account of the OWI- 
OSS row over jurisdiction of overseas 
propaganda functions is _satirically 
treated. When it seemed that the OSS 
would receive the President’s nod, “the 
OWI was stricken with gloom and col- 
lective indigestion.” If anything, this is 
a restrained account of the flurry aris- 
ing in the OWI sanctuary. This re- 
viewer happened to be in the New York 
overseas office when the tidings reached 
Sherwood and his chief assistants, 
James Warburg and Joseph Barnes, 
that Colonel Donovan and OSS appar- 
ently were out on a raiding party. In 
Sherwood’s subsequent anxiety to en- 
train for Washington to persuade the 
Commander-in-Chief to withhold the 
obnoxious directive, he pinched this re- 
viewer’s government travel order which 
lay snugly in a secretary’s dask for safe 
keeping. As it turned out, Sherwood 
and OWI won the day. 

Dr. Linebarger does not analyze 
fully the types of appeals broadcast to 
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enemy countries that merit disapproval 
in light of today’s knowledge. He is 
chiefly critical of administrative weak- 
ness in the propaganda set-up. The 
thing that saved American propaganda 
in World War II, in his opinion, was 
the essential unity of the country. Had 
the American people been deeply dis- 
united, “this ramshackle structure” of a 
propaganda organization “would have 
collapsed into chaos.” 

Three basic rules are laid down by 
the author which he believes are im- 
portant in the successful conduct of 
psychological warfare. One of these, 
he says, is that psychological warfare is 
a function of command. He does add 
that political warfare cannot be waged 
without direct access to the White 
House and Department of State, and 
here he may be thinking of the infre- 
quent appearance of Elmer Davis’ name 
on topside appointment lists. It is not 
altogether clear whether the author is in 
favor of a civilian head of a wartime 
propaganda operation, or whether he 
prefers a military man with political 
Savoir faire and a knowledge of media 
management. 

Whatever may be his blueprint of 
the frame-work of a propaganda office, 
he sincerely believes that if America 
has a foreboding of war, it should train 
personnel especially for psychological 
warfare service. This training should 
begin right now. 

RacpH D. Casey 
University of Minnesota 


PUBLIC OPINION AND PROPAGANDA. By 
Leonard W. Doob. New York: 


Henry Holt and Co. 
600 pp. $5. 


@% aS THE FIRST GENERAL TEXT ON 
public opinion since 1939, and the only 
one providing a satisfactory summary 
of modern sampling techniques for the 
beginner, this book will be widely used. 
The fact that it is so good in some re- 
spects makes it all the more regrettable 
that it is not better in others. 

Dr. Doob, a social psychologist at 
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Yale, is at his best in the four chapters 
on public opinion measurement. He ex- 
plains the statistical basis of the polls in 
language so clear that anyone with a 
knowledge of eighth-grade mathematics 
should be able to understand it. More- 
over, his frequent warnings about the 
limitations of present polling practices, 
particularly the method of quota con- 
trol, make it unnecessary for him to re- 
vise his text one iota as a result of what 
happened on November 2, 1948! 

The author’s chapters on propaganda 
are also, for the most part, excellent. 
To the ideas advanced in his earlier 
book (Propaganda, 1935) he has added 
an explanation of the techniques of con- 
tent analysis. Much of this material is 
derived from procedures used by gov- 
ernmental agencies in World War II 
and has been available heretofore only 
in mimeographed form. 

When it comes to providing a com- 
prehensive outline for the study of pub- 
lic opinion, the book is much less satis- 
fying. Doob defines public opinion as 
“people’s attitudes on an issue when 
they are members of the same social 
group.” There is little attention to the 
fluidity of group opinion, or to such 
coalescing factors as discussion, pres- 
sure groups, and political parties. In- 
deed, one will search his index in vain 
for anything but cross-references to 
these influences which generally have 
been regarded as so important in the 
opinion-forming process. Violence, 
bribery, boycott, and other related 
forms of social control are ignored 
completely. 

Perhaps these oversights are due to 
the author’s preoccupation with psycho- 
logical theory. While such concepts as 
displacement, projection, and identifica- 
tion are extremely helpful in analyzing 
public as well as personal opinion, sucb 
a framework is no more adequate by j 
self than are the Cantril “laws” (Gan - 
ing Public Opinion, pp. 220-30) to 
which Doob takes such violent excep- 
tion. In fact, Cantril’s generalizations 
about trends, tentative though they must 
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be, supply the very kind of information 
that is most lacking in Doob’s psycho- 
logical “principles.” 

Doob questions Cantril’s “law” that 
“opinion is generally determined more 
by events than by words”—a generaliza- 
tion that has been supported by the ob- 
servations of Lasswell, Casey, and many 
others. Doob’s own definition of 
“events,” however, is anything but 
clear. On page 60 he speaks of “propa- 
ganda and the media of communica- 
tion” as “two kinds of events.” Only 
two pages later he contradicts himself 
by saying, “If gossip and advertisements 
be called ‘events,’ then every stimulus is 
an event.” Most students probably 
would agree with the latter statement, 
but what does Doob believe? 

The book devotes less than 100 
pages to the mass media—the press, the 
radio, and the movies. The author's 
limited background in communications 
is revealed by such misleading state- 
ments as “Relatively few reporters in 
the United States are graduates of jour- 
nalism schools or have had college 
courses dealing with the subject.” This 
sweeping generalization is based entire- 
ly on Rosten’s 1937 study of a group of 
Washington correspondents. Doob 
would do well to observe his own pre- 
cautions about errors in sampling! 

Most interesting, next to the sections 
dealing with public opinion measure- 
ment and content analysis, are those 
parts of the book based upon the av- 
thor’s experiences with the Overseas 
Branch of the Office of War Informa- 
tion. Unfortunately, Doob displays 
here a bias that obviously springs from 
his irritation in trying to deal with gov- 
ernmental administrators and propa- 
gandists who lacked research training. 
He has described his frustration at 
length in another publication (see “The 
Utilization of Social Scientists in the 
Overseas Branch of the Office of War 
Information,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, August 1947). His feel- 
ings may be justified, but their intrusion 
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into a book of this type hardly seems 
warranted. 

Until an up-to-date text with the 
breadth of W. B. Graves’ pioneer Read- 
ings in Public Opinion (1927) becomes 
available, the teacher of the journalism 
course in public opinion and propa- 
ganda will have to supplement Doob’s 
psychological approach with a generous 
selection of readings from other social 
science fields. It is to be hoped, too, 
that he will season his instruction with 
a liberal application of the more mature 
insight to be found in William Albig’s 
Public Opinion (1939). 

RAYMOND B. NIXON 
University of Illinois 


Two Way STREET. By Eric F. Gold- 
man. Boston: Bellman Publishing 
Co. 1948. vii + 23 pp. $1.25. 


Y TRYING TO DEFINE PUBLIC RELA- 
tions is like trying to bridge an ocean— 
waves and currents of public concep- 
tion keep undermining the piers. But 
Dr. Goldman presents his idea of pub- 
lic relations on pilings of historical ma- 
neuvers by Ivy Lee and Edward L. 
Bernays. He summarizes succinctly the 
purpose of public relations but avoids 
any attempt at definition. 

He relies on Bernays for a declara- 
tion of the purpose of public relations: 
the primary function of the public rela- 
tions man is the changing of both com- 
pany policy and company attitudes so 
as to bring about a rapport between the 
two. He relies upon Lee for a historical 
connection of public relations to big 
business. But both Lee and Bernays 
had the same perception of their field 
—a perception recognized by Glenn 
and Denny Griswold, editors of the 
Public Relations News, in a statement: 

Public Relations is the management 
function which evaluates public atti- 
tudes, identifies the policies and proce- 
dures of an individual or organization 

with the public interest, and executes a 

program of action to earn public under- 

standing and acceptance. 


Historically, Dr. Goldman sees three 
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stages in the development of public re- 
lations: The era of industrial secrecy, 
the era of public enlightenment by big 
business, and the current efforts of in- 
dustry to understand the public. 

Both Lee and Bernays are credited 
with responsibility for the last two, al- 
though some critics, particularly news- 
paper men, had other ideas about the 
Lee and Bernays motives and tech- 
niques. A great many newspaper men 
still cling to the criticisms presented by 
Dr. Goldman: From the Nation, “Pub- 
lic Relations Counsel” is a fresh label 
for “Higher Hokum”; from Stanley 
Walker, former city editor of the New 
York Herald-Tribune, “Bernays has 
taken the side-show barker and given 
him a philosophy and a new and awe- 
some language.” 

It is against this antagonism, Dr. 
Goldman points out, that public rela- 
tions seeks to become a profession. 
Whether it will or not he does not pre- 
dict, but merely states that after all a 
profession, at bottom, “is an occupation 
which the general public considers a 
profession.” 

“Yet,” he points out, “if anything is 
certain in 1948, it is certain that the 
public relations counsel is here to stay, 
and here to stay in an increasingly pow- 
erful role.” 

In that statement Dr. Goldman es- 
tablishes the value of his book. 

JoHN H. GLEASON 
Boston University 


THE AGE OF THE GREAT DEPRESSION. 
By Dixon Wecter. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1948. xii + 
362 pp. $5. 


&% THIS SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY 
of the United States, covering the de- 
pression of 1929 and the gradual recov- 
ery, which reached a climax with en- 
trance into the war in 1941, will appeal 
to any reader who has lived through 
these times. It also will be useful as 
background reading for students of 
contemporary affairs. 
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LISTENING. By Albert N. Williams. 
Denver: University of Denver Press. 
1948. 152 pp. $2.75. 


@ HOW JUSTIFY THE COLLECTION IN 
book form of a number of articles first 
published in periodicals? Perhaps by 
the long-range value of the facts they 
present, especially if such facts are oth- 
erwise inaccessible; by their vigor as 
stimulants; by their aesthetic or literary 
qualities; or by other less apparent 
values. 

In Listening, the press of the univer- 
sity at which Mr. Williams teaches lit- 
erature offers about 20 pieces he wrote 
for the Saturday Review of Literature, 
mostly between June 1946 and Decem- 
ber 1947. Mr. Williams has had a lot 
of sound radio writing and producing 
experience, and the book is subtitled 
“A Collection of Critical Articles on 
Radio.” 

They aren’t all critical articles. Four 
pieces on the major networks, one on 
television, and two or three others 
might better be described as news-infor- 
mation articles. In the Saturday Re- 
view a couple of years ago they were 
at least timely; in late 1948 they seem 
too sketchy and too dated to be worth 
much. 

Mr. Williams does criticize—mostly 
in some pain—in other articles. He 
stands pretty much on the plot of 
ground staked out by Charles Siep- 
mann, Saul Carson, John Crosby, and 
others who think radio ought to be a 
lot better than it is. His complaints de- 
pend too much for my taste on such 
sweeping half-truths as the familiar one 
that radio is (January 1947) “operated 
in the specific interest of certain patent 
medicine makers, soap chemists and to- 
bacco curers.” I don’t see that they add 
to the literature or thought on these 
subjects. 

Mr. Williams writes adroitly and en- 
tertainingly; the book is easy reading, 
particularly in such jibes as the one sug- 
gesting that Norman Corwin may “fi- 
nally manage an entire half hour with 
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words all beginning with the same let- 
ter.” It closes with reprints of four 
1940 and 1942 book reviews and Mr. 
Williams’ suggestion that what radio 
needs is an “Academy of Radio Arts 
and Sciences” through which long- 
range thinking about the industry might 
be made effective. 

MITCHELL V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 


RADIO STATION MANAGEMENT. By J. 
Leonard Reinsch, with foreword by 
Justin Miller. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1948. xii + 177 pp. 
$3.50. 


@% WRITTEN BY A FORMER RADIO AD- 
viser to President Truman, with a fore- 
word by the president of the National 
Association of Broadcasters, Radio Sta- 
tion Management will receive wide at- 
tention in the broadcast industry. Mr. 
Reinsch offers a rich body of experi- 
ence in terms of both procedures and 
policies for station operation at the 
community level. It is based on his 20 
years in the industry and his operation 
of WHIO (Dayton), WSB (Atlanta), 
and WIOD (Miami). While it is all 
lucidly written, the richest are the chap- 
ters on station departments, especially 
the program chapter which alone is 
more than one-fourth of the pages. For 
those wanting specific prescriptions, nu- 
merous forms and policy statements 
used in his stations are reproduced. 
Since the discussion is based on rather 
large-scale operations, readers who may 
be operating on a very small scale will 
have to translate and simplify the prac- 
tices presented. 

Radio Station Management will be 
less useful to prospective than to pres- 
ent operators because it presents no 
comprehensive picture of the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of AM, 
FM, and television as coordinate, oF 
even integrated, parts of the broadcast 
medium. The innocent, after reading 
the book, is likely to thing that radio 
equals AM. Moreover a glossary of 
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NEWS BY RADIO 


By Mitchell V. Charnley 


Professor of Journalism, University of Minnesota 











Complete with technical instruction in radio news gathering, writing, and 
editing, this new text is further enhanced by a full history of the develop- 
ment of radio news, and extensive discussions of the relation of radio news 
operations to other phases of radio station operation. Elaborately illustrated 
by many examples and scripts, the book contains chapters on special events, 
radio news commentary, radio news in special fields, radio news law, and 
news dramatization. Jo be published in January. $3.00 (probable) 


INTERPRETATIVE 
REPORTING 


REVISED EDITION 


By Curtis D. MacDougall 


Professor of Journalism, Northwestern University 














This book represents a revision and extension of the earlier edition, which 
has been used with outstanding success as a basic text for first courses in 
journalism. This new edition offers a more detailed description of the tech- 
niques of interpretative reporting and writing. Because of the growing 
trend toward specialization on newspapers, the author has devoted consid- 
erable attention to this subject. Each chapter has been strengthened, and 
at least half of the examples from American newspapers are brand new. 
Published August 24, 1948. $4.75 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York II 
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technical terms would have increased 
its value for the uninitiated. Readers of 
this journal will miss discussion of radio 
management problems or practice 
where the station and a newspaper are 
under common control. 

In contrast to his general manage- 
ment discussion, which draws on his 
own experience, research is disposed of 
in a short chapter consisting mostly of 
long quotes from several pamphlets 
published by others some time ago. In 
addition to being unrelated to his own 
experience, the research chapter suffers 
from the lack of a generalized discus- 
sion of sampling. Economical opera- 
tion of a radio station can be greatly 
facilitated by efficient methods of meas- 
uring many factors affecting operating 
decisions. The alternative to intuition 


and rules-of-thumb may often be sam- 
pling, whether applied to audience sur- 
veys or other phases of operations. 
The author also fails to mention FCC 
Form 324, Annual Financial Report 
(which is required of all stations) in 
his chapter on station reports. 


The author has emphasized “commu- 
nity service responsibility” in terms of 
local problems from the viewpoint that 
“In fulfilling your community service 
responsibility you will find that ‘he prof- 
its most who serves best.’” In view of 
this and of Mr. Reinsch’s own public 
service record, readers of this review 
may be curious to know how he deals 
with the service responsibilities of the 
radio station management in relation to 
national and international issues. His 
only reference to such issues is: 


A new generation will face the chal- 
lenge of the future inspired by the 
achievements of today’s broadcasters. 
With flexible minds and the courage to 
try the new and to venture into the un- 
known, the broadcasters of tomorrow 
will bring to our people greater ad- 
vancements in all fields—education, 
music, current events, entertainment— 
yes, even an insight into what is neces- 
sary to achieve world peace. (p. 148). 


Can one justify deputizing a future gen- 
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eration to grapple with the problem of 
peace? 

As a manual of stimulating and sug. 
gestive ideas for station management, 
Mr. Reinsch’s book will be valuable to 
students and to hundreds of AM sta- 
tion managers. Beyond that its appeal 
will be rather limited. 

DaLvas W. Smytue 
University of Illinois 
(Formerly Research Director, FCC) 


THE HOME BOOK OF PROVERBS, Max- 
IMS AND FAMILIAR PHRASES. By Bur- 
ton Stevenson. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1948. viii + 2,957 
pp. $20. 


@% THIS PRODIGIOUS WORK, REPRESENT- 
ing a decade of research, traces prov- 
erbs, maxims, and familiar phrases 
from the Pharaohs and Solomon to 
Ogden Nash. 

Only a patient and meticulous scholar 
—in this case a 76-year-old Ohio libra- 
rian—could have compiled this volume 
of nearly 3,000 pages. The index alone 
is a remarkable feat. Every familiar 
phrase is indexed by at least one key- 
word; not only the page upon which it 
appears is indicated, but also its posi- 
tion on the page, so that it may be 
found instantly without searching the 
entire page. Even popular misquota- 
tions have been indexed under the 
wrong word as well as the right one. 
The 288-page index makes this other- 
wise unwieldy volume extremely usable. 

The author attempts to show the de- 
velopment from the first crude expres- 
sion of an idea to its streamlined mod- 
ern form, noting the variations and 
perversions which, year after year, have 
been built around the central theme. 
Quotations from Greek, Latin, German, 
Italian, Spanish, French, and Dutch are 
given in the original, as well as in trans- 
lation. In addition there are transla- 
tions from sources in Hebrew, Arabic, 
Chinese, and other Semitic or Asiatic 
languages. 

The compilation of such a work must 
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have been sheer drudgery, yet it affords 
even the most casual reader historical 
data about proverbs, maxims, and fa- 
miliar phrases that will surprise and 
often fascinate him. 

It is interesting to learn, for example, 
that Voltaire never actually wrote the 
famous words so often attributed to 
him: “I disapprove of what you say, 
but I will defend to the death your right 
to say it.” This sentence, Mr. Stevenson 
points out, was a paraphrase of S. G. 
Tallentyre in her book, The Friends of 
Voltaire. 

Journalists and writers will enjoy 
retracing the development of 15 famil- 
iar phrases pertaining to “Newspaper” 
and “Press,” and 63 others under the 
headings “Writer” and “Writing.” Such 
familiar phrases as “Freedom of the 
Press,” “Fourth Estate,” “News Value” 
and “Yellow Journalism” are among 
those traced back to their original 
sources. Some will be surprised to learn 
that “Yellow Journalism” had its begin- 
ning in 1837 in Carlyle’s The French 
Revolution, wherein the author talks of 
“the yellow eye of journalism.” 

Mr. Stevenson’s book is a monumen- 
tal work in its field. One doubts that a 
more definitive study on this subject 
will be made in our time. A reference 
book so vast in content and so thorough 
in treatment should attract all who 
write or expect to write. 

RICHARD JOEL 
Emory University 


Basic DATA OF THE AMERICAN ECON- 
omy. By W. Nelson Peach and Wal- 
ter Krause. Chicago: Richard D. Ir- 
win, Inc. 1948. xii + 209 pp. Il. 
$2. 


% ALTHOUGH INTENDED FOR THE IN- 
troductory course in economics, this 
attractive book also will be helpful as a 
reference work for editorial writers and 
journalism students. The charts and 
graphs, which almost tell the story by 
themselves, are excellent examples of 
Pictorial presentation. 
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INTERPRETATIVE REPORTING. By Curtis 
D. MacDougall. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1948. x + 751 pp. 
$4.75. 


% PROFESSOR MACDOUGALL HAS 
brought his Interpretative Reporting up 
to date for the 10 years since it ap- 
peared in 1938. He has done more 
than just add 60 pages. The whole text 
has been torn apart, re-examined in the 
light of both journalistic and academic 
experiences of the past decade, and put 
together again to make a more service- 
able book. 

The volume retains the three-part ar- 
rangement dealing with the nature of 
newspaper work, the principles of news 
writing, and the handling of special as- 
signments. The first part has been con- 
densed and the final sections expanded 
extensively. Chapter divisions are sub- 
stantially the same as the earlier ver- 
sion. 

Changing trends in journalism may 
be found in some of the expanded sec- 
tions. For example, the original edition 
had less than four pages dealing with 
labor news coverage; the new version 
has slightly more than 12 pages. New 
sections on column writing have been 
added to the chapters on sports and sci- 
ence writing. Book reviewing, discussed 
in three and a half pages in the 1938 
edition, now fills seven and a half 
pages. It is illuminating to note that the 
only substitution in the contemporary 
front pages reproduced in an appendix 
is that of the Washington Post for the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Borrowing from his research for his 
book, Covering the Courts, Professor 
MacDougall has entirely redone his 
chapter on the coverage of the courts. 
The new two-page section on “Rules of 
Evidence” is an excellent summary of 
the background needed by the begin- 
ning reporter who is assigned to the 
courthouse and federal building for the 
first time. 

New story examples have been sub- 
stituted for most of the chapters. A sad 
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THE JOURNALIST'S 
BOOKSHELF 


and 


the 1947 and 1948 
Supplements 


provide an up-to-date checklist of 
books on journalism in the United 
States. All phases of journalism 
as well as such related fields as 
radio, advertising, publicity, public 
relations, and the graphic arts are 
covered by this selective and an- 
notated bibliography. 

Included, also, are an essay on 
the literature of journalism and 
author and title indexes. 


Prepared in loose-leaf form on 
punched sheets, the bibliography 
and its annual supplements are de- 
signed for teachers and students of 
journalism, librarians, and profes- 
sional and school offices. 

The bibliography and its supple- 
ments are by Roland E. Wolseley, 
chairman of the magazine practice 
department and professor of jour- 
nalism at Syracuse University. 


The Journalist's Annual 
Bookshelf Supplements 
$1.50 25c each 


Binder available for $1.25 


QUILL AND SCROLL 
SOCIETY 


11t W. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4 





—but true—commentary on the pub. 
lic’s indifference to science news is the 
limited substitutions that the author be- 
lieved were necessary to bring that 
chapter up to date. In the field of 
sports, on the other hand, he junked al- 
most all of the news items selected from 
papers of the ’30s for more recent ma- 
terial. 

The 33-page selected bibliography in 
the appendices is excellent. It is help. 
fully arranged by topics to be of most 
value to the prospective readers. 

As a comprehensive text on reporting 
principles and their technical applica- 
tion, this book deserves extensive adop- 
tion for basic news writing courses. 
With its broad coverage of the funda- 
mentals of reporting, it also is a handy 
reference book for newspapermen just 
beginning to write for publication. 

To cover all phases of interpretative 
reporting for the varied channels of 
mass communication, however, the vol- 
ume requires at least one chapter deal- 
ing with radio news writing and possibly 
the news magazines. These two types 
of reporting have grown to maturity 
during the past decade and, in many 
key details, they differ from the journal. 
ism found in the daily or weekly news- 
paper. 

The make-up for the revised Jnter- 
pretative Reporting is more attractive to 
this reviewer than the previous edition. 

HILLIER KRIEGHBAUM 
New York University 


STAR REPORTERS AND 34 OF THEIR 
Stories. Edited by Ward Greene. 
New York: Random House. 1948. 
viii + 402 pp. $3. 


Y STAR REPORTERS IS AN ANTHOLOGY 
of newspaper work which Ward 
Greene, general manager of King Fea- 
tures, offers readers with no pretense 
that the selections “represent the best in 
reporting or even the best work of the 
reporters represented.” 

Instead, he candidly admits that each 
story is included only because he oF 
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some other newspaper man remem- 
bered it “with a flash of the eyes.” 
Thus the book is, by the editor’s own 
admission, the work of “a partisan 
judge who made his own arbitrary de- 
cisions.” Unlike most partisan judges, 
however, Mr. Greene knows exactly in 
what ways he is biased. 

“Here,” he writes, “is a plethora of 
old stories, gory stories; here are too 
many stories from New York papers, 
too many by ‘name’ writers, too many 
by Hearst reporters, some that do not 
belong in a group of ‘news’ stories at 
all, and none of very recent date.” 

But these shortcomings, apparent not 
only to an honest editor but also to ob- 
servant readers, in no way impair the 
anthology’s worthwhile features. Used 
judiciously, then, the collection can be 
picked up for reference as well as for 
diversion. 

Except for original typos, most selec- 
tions are reprinted exactly as they first 
appeared. All abridgements, and the 
reasons for them, are indicated clearly. 
Preceding each story is an introduction 
which serves a dual purpose. It pro- 
vides background information about 
the event, and it presents a thumbnail 
sketch of the reporter whose account 
follows. 

For the lead story, Mr. Greene uses 
Henry Stanley’s account of his meeting 
with Livingstone, a classic primarily be- 
cause of the circumstances surrounding 
it. Among other landmark stories are 
three Pulitzer Prize winners. These are 
Kirke Simpson’s masterpiece of the Un- 
known Soldier’s homecoming, William 
Burke Miller’s version of the Floyd 
Collins saga, and Lauren Lyman’s ex- 
clusive of the Lindberghs’ departure for 
England. And to learn how clean-cut 
writing can help a crusading newspaper 
win a Pulitzer Prize, anyone may study 
with profit Rowland Thomas’ articles 
exposing the Ku Klux Klan. 

Those interested in superior writing 
should not confine their reading, how- 
ever, to the stories already mentioned. 
At least three others are also represent- 


ative of American journalism at its best. 
Each is brilliant in its own way. In this 
group are Richard Harding Davis’ nar- 
rative of the execution of a young 
Cuban patriot, Samuel Blythe’s cover- 
age of “Teddy” Roosevelt’s inaugura- 
tion, and John Reed’s account of his 
days “With the Troppa.” 

Not great, but readable nonetheless, 
are selections by four inimitable styl- 
ists. What H. L. Mencken wrote about 
the famous Scopes “monkey” trial is 
penetrating even if partisan. Cleverness 
and freshness distinguish Damon Run- 
yon’s story about polo, defined as 
“shinny on horseback.” Another exam- 
ple of deft writing is by John Steinbeck, 
who forgot the battles of 1943 long 
enough to consider an art—that of crap 
shooting. Also unique is the work of 
Gene Fowler. His description of the 
Synder-Gray electrocutions is both 
gaudy and melodramatic. 

Because of this reading fare, then, 
Star Reporters is a usable anthology 
even if it is not comprehensive. It is 
definitely weak, though, in one respect. 
The weakness stems from one of Mr. 
Greene’s conclusions as an editor— 
that stories “of recent years failed 
usually to ‘stand up.’” A better defense 
than that is needed to make one over- 
look the omission of great stories by 
such men as Ernie Pyle, William L. 
Laurence, Brooks Atkinson, Hal Boyle, 
Herbert Mathews, and Drew Middle- 
ton, to name but a few. 

WILLIAM H. Hice 
University of Nebraska 


HOFFMAN’S VERBS FOR HEADLINES. By 
U. N. Hoffman. Washington: Laural 
Bookcraft. 1948. 102 pp. $1. 


WY THIS IS A LITTLE BOOK WHICH LISTS 
more than 4,000 synonyms arranged in 
158 categories or key words. The syn- 
onyms are listed according to letter 
count. Mr. Hoffman has tried to help 
the hurried and harried headline writer 
to find the verb of the right length 
when he needs it quickly. Cross-refer- 
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ences locate words of related meaning. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Hoffman has 
compiled his list of verbs chiefly from 
actual headlines in American dailies. 
The “unknown and hard-driven copy- 
readers” who use some of the verbs 
listed probably wish they had never 
beard of a football team “copping” a 
title or a district attorney conducting a 
“probe.” Mr. Hoffman’s book might 
have been improved had he omitted 
some of these tired, trite, and often in- 
accurate synonyms. A team can “win” 
a title just as easily as it can “cop” one, 
because the two words fit the same 
space. 

Hoffman’s Verbs for Headlines in- 
cludes no definitions. The author as- 
sumes that copyreaders are intelligent 
enough to know and appreciate differ- 
ent shades of meaning. He is probably 
correct. Few copyreaders would sub- 
stitute “euchre” for “defeat” indiscrim- 
inately, especially as they both have the 
same count. 

The 102 pages of Mr. Hoffman’s 
book take up the least possible space, 
which point brings up a. purely tech- 
nical but highly practical objection. On 
a cluttered, busy copydesk, the book is 
eminently losable. 

Emi L. TELFEL 
University of Kansas 


‘THE Book OF THE SHORT Story. Edit- 
ed by Henry Seidel Canby and 
Robeson Bailey. New and enlarged 
edition. New York: Appleton-Cen- 


tury-Crofts, Inc. 1948. viii + 406 


pp. $3. 

CRAFT OF THE SHORT Story. By Rich- 
ard Summers. New York: Rinehart 
& Co. 1948. xii + 527 pp. $4. 


@% iF THERE WERE NOTHING ELSE BE- 
tween its covers, The Book of the Short 
Story would earn its place on any 
writer’s shelves with the two essays con- 
tributed by its editors. 

For pure scholarship, Henry Seidel 
Canby’s discourse on the short story 
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stands out above the shoals of Writings 
on the subject like a benevolent white 
lighthouse. Written when Dr. Canby 
was 25 and an instructor, it has the fire 
of youth and the profound analysis of 
the philosopher. 

To this, Robeson Bailey has added 
an intelligent and understanding inter. 
pretation of the short story since 1903, 
when the original edition of this book 
was published. It is refreshing to find 
proof of the breadth of vision reflected 
in both essays in the recognition by 
Bailey that the story of a man’s triumph 
over “the devils . . . that plague man- 
kind . . . is a hard story to write, 
much harder than setting a character 
upon the road to hell and safely escort- 
ing him there.” 

The short story anthology following 
these short essays is taken in large from 
the original edition, with a few substi- 
tutions, and with the addition of nine 
modern authors not previously includ- 
ed. The stories cover, chronologically, 
the period from about 2500 B. C. to 
A. D. 1936. There is an added list of 
other representative tales and_ short 
stories. 

I sometimes wonder when the an- 
thology-buying public is going to rebel 
against the repetition of authors and of 
titles from collection to collection, from 
year to year. Surely careful screening 
would reveal other stories, other writers 
as worthy of attention. I am not chal- 
lenging our present company alone 
(after all, this anthology has served, in 
its original form, as a model for 45 
years). If there are no other works de- 
serving literary preservation—and | 
would be the first to deny such a state- 
ment—then perhaps it is time to call 2 
halt to publication of further antholo- 
gies out of the past, permitting The 
Book of the Short Story to stand as an 
excellent summing up. 

I have refrained deliberately from at- 
tempting to draw either parallel or con- 
trast between the two volumes assigned 
for this discussion. Their only common 
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ground lies, I suspect, in the fact that 
there are too many books of each type. 

Craft of the Short Story is a text on 
short story writing, gratifyingly brief, 
and followed by a number of selected 
modern short stories to exemplify the 
“art” and the “craft” schools of short 
story writing. While the author pro- 
fesses an equal respect for what he calls 
the “quality” writer and the “commer- 
cial” writer, his true love is the former 
and it must stand to the book’s dis- 
credit that his aversion to the latter is 
all too evident. 

The introduction explains, “This is a 
book intended primarily to serve as an 
inspiration and a starting point for cre- 
ative writing and only secondarily as a 
basis for understanding tendencies in 
the modern short story.” The author 
further says, “By classifying stories as 
‘craft’ or ‘commercial’ I do not intend 
to imply that they are inferior stories.” 

The body of Professor Summers’ text 
departs from the usual book on short 
story writing principally in length, al- 
though he is honestly and courageously 
discouraging to the tyro, a virtue lack- 
ing in most such works. The very 
brevity of his chapters on short story 
essentials, the “story plan method,” mis- 
takes to avoid, and tricks of techniques 
gives them a crisp effectiveness. He 
employs fitting examples throughout, 
although their application is limited to 
the “quality” writer’s problems. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing wrong with this 
approach if the book is clearly under- 
stood to deal with the acclectic. Actu- 
ally, most of the technical material is 
derived from the exacting demands of 
the popular magazine field. 

In order that the book may help the 
independent beginner as well as the stu- 
dent in an organized class, Professor 
Summers has included a chapter on 
mechanics of revision, manuscript prep- 
aration, and correctness. Elementary to 
most readers, the material is essential 
to the outright beginner. 

Appendices include a list of literary 
agents (without their addresses, which 


they will appreciate!); a classified, ab- 
breviated market guide; a list of the 
standard book publishers; and the ubiq- 
uitous page of proofreader’s symbols. 
I sometimes wonder if the copyreader’s 
marks might not be more helpful. 

ROBERT S. MANSFIELD 
University of Washington 


LAYOUT IN ADVERTISING. Revised Edi- 
tion. By W. A. Dwiggins. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1948. xi 
+ 200 pp. $3.50. 


@% ONE OF AMERICA’S FOREMOST DE- 
signers and typographers is the author 
of this book, which was first published 
in 1928. 

Very few changes have been made in 
the revised edition. Aside from a re- 
designed title page, addition of a few 
paragraphs to the preface, and the sub- 
stitution of two new tables of type- 
faces to replace the earlier lists, this 
book is almost identically the same as 
the initial work. 

No new illustrations to accompany 
the text have been introduced. The 
size and style of type pages—as well as 
the total number of pages—are exactly 
the same. In fact, to those who have 
copies of the original edition, the re- 
vised one might be somewhat disap- 
pointing because such a small amount 
of new material has been added. 

However, Layout in Advertising is a 
valuable book for anyone engaged in 
designing and producing advertising. 
In the first part, Mr. Dwiggins concerns 
himself with what he calls the “appa- 
ratus” with which the designer of ad- 
vertising works—paper, type, lettering, 
ornament, and pictures. This is fol- 
lowed by a discussion of techniques to 
use in designing various kinds of adver- 
tising and by a final section devoted to 
examples prepared by the author, which 
are compared and criticized. 

The book does not limit itself to 
space advertising in newspapers and 
periodicals alone. It gives brief atten- 
tion also to direct-mail advertising, po- 
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Third Edition 


ADVERTISING 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 
By CHARLES H. SANDAGE, Ph. D., University of Illinois 


In this recent edition of ADVERTISING: Theory and Prac- 
tice, the author emphasizes the principles of advertising. It is 
designed not only to train the student in the techniques of pre- 
paring advertisements, but also to give him a comprehensive 
background in the other important phases of the field so that he 
can obtain a well-rounded picture of the entire advertising 
function. 


Attention is also given to new developments such as the use of 
advertising to educate the public concerning various social, 
humanitarian, and economic issues. The scope and importance 
of this activity is exemplified by the work of the Advertising 
Council. The author also recognizes the close relationship be- 
tween advertising and public relations and analyzes the factors 
common to both with consideration being given to methods of 
co-ordination. All statistical material is up-to-date and there are 
more than fifty excellent illustrations. 


A complete Teacher's Manual which presents a list of sug- 
gested chapter assignments for courses of varying lengths is 
available to adopters of the text. Each assignment is preceded 
by a statement of its objective, several approaches that might be 
used in developing the chapter, and new materials to supple- 
ment the text. It also contains the answers to all questions and 
problems at the end of each chapter. 


637 Pages Copyright 1948 Price $5.00 


Send for an examination copy 


RICHARD D. IRWIN, INC. 


3201 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 16, Illinois 
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sition advertising (including streetcar 
cards, window cards, billboards, and 
signs), packages, and stationery. One 
of the main criticisms is that an at- 
tempt is made to cover too much mate- 
rial in the limits of 200 pages; conse- 
quently, discussions are much too brief 
in many instances. 

The real heart of the book is the dis- 
cussion on techniques that have general 
application to almost every kind of ad- 
vertising or printing design, and it is in 
this section that the author is at his 
best. Many of the principles and illus- 
trations discussed by this master of 
typography should be very helpful to 
the advertising man—and to the layout 
man in particular, 

Although Layout in Advertising 
probably would not be suitable as the 
main textbook for a course in advertis- 
ing, it contains much significant infor- 
mation. It would be useful as supple- 
mentary reading for students studying 
advertising and a very worthwhile addi- 
tion to the library of anyone interested 
in design and layout. 

ALBERT A. SUTTON 
Northwestern University 


SMALL SPACE ADVERTISING. 
Staff of Printers’ Ink. New York: 


By the 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 1948. 
239 pp. $4. 


% THE SMALL AD HAS A CHAMPION. 

A book has been published which de- 
fends and recommends small space 
advertisements and offers specific in- 
struction in how to prepare them and 
when, where, and under what circum- 
stances to use them. It is Small Space 
Advertising, described in its foreword 
as “largely a compilation of outstand- 
ingly helpful articles that have ap- 
peared in Printers’ Ink.” 

The volume is equivalent to a small 
encyclopedia on all phases of small 
space advertising in publications. It dis- 
cusses newspaper advertising, trade 
journal advertising, designing, selecting 
art work, writing copy, testing results, 
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variety of uses, position within a me- 
dium, repetition, the place for classi- 
fied, and several other phases and 
angles of publication advertising. But 
all of these are neatly welded into one 
cohesive treatise around the single 
theme of small space. 

In one sense it is a rule book. In 
fact each chapter contains a set or more 
of “one, two, three” rules. But these 
rules are broadened into discussions 
and explanations. Some highly interest- 
ing case histories of small space ads and 
campaigns are included to provide evi- 
dence of effectiveness. Sixty-four pic- 
tures enlighten the discussions and add 
extra sparkle to this 239-page volume. 

Who can use this book? It can serve 
as an excellent reference for every man 
or woman who helps prepare printed 
advertising, who helps determine adver- 
tising policy, or buys or sells space in 
magazines, newspapers, or other publi- 
cations. Every advertising school li- 
brary should have copies of the book 
for student collateral reading. It will 
serve adequately as a textbook only if 
there are some courses limited to the 
study of small ads. 

The finest quality of this book is 
richness of specific detail and illustra- 
tive material. It offers the premise that 
large advertisements are required for 
some jobs and small ones are more 
suitable for others. Then it suggests 
preferable application for each. 

The book offers the layout man many 
methods and tricks for making small 
ads stand out and draw reader atten- 
tion on large crowded pages. It teaches 
the copy writer by example how to tell 
a forceful story in a few words, and it 
presents subjects and treatment which 
will bring high readership to messages 
told in lots of words crowded into lim- 
ited space. It relates many actual suc- 
cess stories from small ad campaigns. 
Possibly the reader who would profit 
most from study of this book is the 
small store advertising man. He would 
learn many lessons on conservation of 
space, on how to make small ads effi- 
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cient and on how to sell some of his 
store’s merchandise through the small 
units. The newspaper salesman who 
services small store accounts could ap. 
ply these same lessons in advising and 
aiding his patrons. 

Small Space Advertising has one ap- 
parent weakness. In contrast to all of 
its specificity as regards copy, layout, 
application and other phases, the very 
subject itself is not specifically defined. 
On the first page of the introduction is 
stated: 


To some advertisers small space is 
big, to others big space is small. Big re- 
sults come when an advertiser uses his 
space unit correctly, whatever size it 
may be. Printers’ Ink has always classed 
as small space, advertisements that are 
one column by three inches or less, al- 
though in this book we have not re- 
stricted discussion to quite such rigid 
limitations. 

By this very definition, it is made ap- 
parent that different advertising persons 
will have different conceptions of what 
is small. Therefore, it is necessary for 
clarity that every ad or campaign of ads 
offered for illustration in the book 
should be accurately labelled for size. 
But only a few are. 

The discussion on testing is not as 
explicit as other treatments. Probably 
this is because so very little scientific 
sales results testing has been done to 
compare small space ads to large on a 
ratio of results-to-cost basis. 

LesLize McCLure 
University of Illinois 


Worps Into Type. Based on studies 
by Marjorie E. Skillin, Robert M. 
Gay, and other authorities. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
1948. 585 pp. $5. 


@ THIS HANDILY-INDEXED GUIDE COV- 
ers manuscript preparation, footnotes, 
copyreading, typography, proofreading, 
makeup, printing style, and word usage. 
It is an indispensable volume for edi- 
tors, writers, printers—anyone dealing 
with the written or printed word. 
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New mechanical devices for newspaper production continued to be top news 
during 1948, although the Florida publisher using the famed “cold type” process 
issued a sober warning against over-optimism. The union struggle against the 
Taft-Hartley law which motivated the primary interest in printerless production 
continued as well. The ban of the magazine the Nation from New York City 
public school lists became the hot-weather cause célébre of early autumn. In the 
field of radio, television was at last recognized as a practical competitive factor in 
communications and advertising. —W. F. S. 


Advertising 


ANonyMous. Ad Uniformity Helps in Chain Identification. E&P 81:44 p32 Oct. 23. 

— Agency Man Expects More Split-Run Ads. E&P 81:41 p14 Oct. 2. 

——“Hot Shots” Secondary in Stanford’s Plans. E&P 81:39 p18 Sept. 18. 
Sketch of ANPA advertising bureau program. 

——Magnetic Makeup Speeds Paper’s Classified Production. National Publisher 28:9 
p21 July. 
Chicago Tribune develops iron-backed paper as part of new production system 
during strike. 

——Proposed Ban on Advertising Is Protested. NAB Reports 16:32 p597 Aug. 9. 
NAB says advertising costs are legitimate business charges. 

——Teaching Dealers How to Promote Increases Co-op Advertising 100%. Printers 
Ink 225:3 p32 Oct. 15. 

BARNARD, ANNE. How Do Advertising Agencies Treat Public Relations? Printers’ Ink 
224:5 p32 July 30. 
Survey of 250 agencies shows majority offer some public relations service to clients. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Ads Can and Must Sell “System” Says Nunn. E&P 81:31 p7 
July 4. 
Institutional copy on free enterprise to be run in many newspapers. 


——Sears Spent $19,134,400 in Newspapers During °47. E&P 81:38 p7 Sept. 11. 


Clark, JoHN J. Classified Man Tells How to Build Card of Thanks, In Memoriam, 
Death Notice. PNPA Bulletin 20:6 p65 Sept. 
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ERLANDER, CLEM. Do You Have a Billy Rose Among Your Advertisers? Iowa Publisher 
20:8 p10, Aug. 
“Columns” written by Algona, lowa, advertiser build readership in ads and news. 
paper. 

KitGus, Epwarp J. There’s an IF in Classified. Classified Journal 29:3 p22 Oct. 

LAWTON, SHERMAN P. Commercials. Broadcasting 35:9 p74 Aug. 30. 
Results of a study on placement of commercial copy. 

LAZARSFELD, PAUL F. Responses to Newspaper and Radio Advertisements. Advertising 
& Selling 41:10 p29 Oct. 

MCPHAIL, ARCHIBALD. Looking Back a Few Years. Western Advertising 52:3 p46 Oct. 
Good and bad points of wartime advertising. 

MAYER, EpwarD N. How Much Money Was Spent on Direct-Mail Advertising in 1947? 
Printers’ Ink 224:6 p42 Aug. 7. 

Prior, WILLIAM M. Capable Mark-up Man Called Essential. PNPA Bulletin 20:7 pis 
Oct. 
Knowledge of typographic problems aids ad service. 

READING, Ep. F. Quality “X” Formula Rates Reader Interest. E&P 81:40 p20 Sept. 25 
Research involves certain news intangibles. 

ROVNER, SAMUEL. Scented Perfume Ads Build Dollar Volume. E&P 81:42 p14 Oct. 9. 

SaNnDAGE, C. H. Radio Advertising. Broadcasting 35:5 p62 Aug. 2. 
Suggestions to retail advertisers in radio. 

STARCH, DANIEL. What Would Happen If You Stopped Advertising? Advertising & Sell- 
ing 41:9 p35 Sept. 
Case history indicates sales would drop 8-17 percent. 

TOWNSEND, W. S. The Townsend Method of Evaluating Advertising. Printers’ Ink 
224:5 p45 July 30. 
Part of a series on well-known research technique. 

VERNON, ARTIE G. It’s the Package That Sells. Classified Journal 29:2 p8 Sept. 
Classified ads must get maximum effectiveness from typography. 


Vicary, JaMES M. Free-Association Tests Can Help Advertisers. Printers’ Ink 224:10 
p44 Sept. 3. 
Psychiatric method of probing subconscious may apply to public opinion research. 

WEATHERALL, Ernest. Classified’s “Atomic” Secret. Classified Journal 29:2 p4 Sept. 
“Blind” ads jeopardize reader goodwill. 

WISEMAN, MARK. Why Boastful Advertising Is Based on Fear. Advertising & Selling 
41:10 p31 Oct. 


Circulation 


ANONYMouS. Dailies Call on ABC Board for Debate of Data Changes. E&P 81:43 

p16-A Oct. 16. 

Rougher treatment of violators urged by agencies. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Entire Sunday Paper Assembled as One Unit. E&P 81:34 

p42 Aug. 14. 

Minneapolis Star and Tribune delivers complete Sunday puper from its own plant. 
Duke, CHARLES W. Stodghill Is “Father” of Newspaperboy Day. E&P 81:41 p10 Oct. 2. 
——vVendor Status Not Settled, Circulators Are Cautioned. E&P 81:40 p9 Sept. 25. 
Fink, Paut E. Grit Man Tells Best Methods to Handle, Promote Mail List. PNPA Bul- 

letin 20:7 p34 Oct. 

Review of circulation methods of famed Pennsylvania weekly. 

Houcu, Henry BEETLE. Author of “Country Editor” Calls ABC a “28-Inch Yardstick.” 

American Press 66:10 p16 Aug. 

McHenry, C. D. A Tested Method Which Experience Shows Gets Fine Results. Circu- 
lation Management 13:9 p10 Sept. 

Bicycle club campaign called effective sales promotion. 

Moreau, D. H. Moreau Defends ABC Audit; Charges Hough Disregards Facts. Amer- 
ican Press 66:11 p14 Sept. 

TILLOTSON, JoHN E. What Days Are Best to Mail Subscription Letters? Circulation 
Management 13:9 p12 Sept. 
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Topp, WILLIAM K. Two Systems That Solved a Serious Carrier Situation. Circulation 
Management 13:8 p12 Aug. 
Office-collect system preferred for morning papers. 


Community Newspaper 


AnonyMous. For Small Towns: A Weekly Supplement for Small Town Dailies and 
Weeklies Called “Nowadays.” Newsweek 32:51 Aug. 9. 

CoNnovER, TED. If You Want Experience How About Weeklies? Quill 36:10 p6 Oct. 

Irvin, T. S. Weeklies Discover All Business Is Local. E&P 81:41 p40 Oct. 2. 
Comparison of daily and weekly methods of promoting national advertising. 

KaHN, M. M. Well-Edited Weekly, Honest Measure of News Will Pay Off. PNPA Bul- 
letin 20:7 p31 Oct. 

KLADSTRUP, BARBARA MOORHEAD. Many Eastern Iowans Read No Weekly Newspaper. 
Iowa Publisher 20:8 p8 Aug. 

McMaster, JANE. A Prize-Winning Weekly. American Press 66:12 p14 Oct. 
Analysis of Washington (N. J.) Star. 

SERRILL, THEODORE A. Circulation Rates on Weeklies Not Keeping Pace with Costs. 
PNPA Bulletin 20:7 p25 Oct. 

TURNER, FirzHUGH. The Country Weekly Dream. Nieman Reports 2:4 p4 Oct. 
Ex-publisher finds country papers “tired and mediocre voice of the unimportant 
local interests of his particular unimportant locality.” 


Criticism and Defense of Press 


Acor, JosepH. Agor, Discussing Suppression of Stories, Declares Some Editors Try to 
Play God. ASNE Bulletin No. 298 p4 June 1. 

BROWN, ROBERT U. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 81:35 p64 Aug. 21. 
Community service a necessity for newspapers. 

Masse, BENJAMIN L. Tribune Tower: Citadel of Secularism. America 13:70 Oct. 23. 
The Tribune attack on Amsterdam Conference is deplored. 


Editorial Influence and Methods 


AnonyMous. All Editorial Content in Color. E&P 81:38 p45 Sept. 11. 
New York Daily News offers revolutionary service to readers as well as advertisers 
——Battle of Los Angeles. Time 52:55 Oct. 18. 
Tabloid Mirror enters the field. 
——“Cold War” Treated Calmly, Survey Shows. E&P 81:37 p8 Sept. 4. 
——Color-Splashed Mirror on Los Angeles Scene. E&P 81:43 p8 Oct. 16. 
——Conservation “Oscar” to Grand Rapids Press. E&P 81:34 p20 Aug. 14. 
——Control of Washington Post Goes to Grahams. E&P 81:31 p10 July 4. 
Eugene Meyer creates public trust to preserve editorial policies. 
——Editorial Chiefs Named for New L. A. Mirror. E&P 81:38 p24 Sept. 11. 
——Editor Poses Question for New “Battle Page.” E&P 81:34 p68 Aug. 14. 
St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times offers space to local political leaders for discussion of 
issues. 
——Local Editorial Themes Handled in Cartoon Strip. E&P 81:39 p30 Sept. 18. 
Denver Post develops “Joe Pungle” to dramatize editorial page questions. 
——Local News, Community Service Stressed. PNPA Bulletin 20:7 p13 Oct. 
Sketch of Coatesville, Pa., publisher. 
——Los Angeles Tab. Newsweek 32:68 Oct. 18. 
——Newspaper Candidates Defeat Crump Machine. E&P 81:34 p7 Aug. 14. 
——Quack Chaser. Newsweek 32:51 Sept. 6. 
San Diego Daily Journal crusades against quacks. 
“ere of the Renovo Record Tell of Likes and Dislikes. PNPA Bulletin 20:7 p15 
t. 
Pennsylvania daily solicits public criticism. 
——Reporter Joins Toughs for Story on Delinquency. E&P 81:37 p22 Sept. 4. 
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——68% of Dailies Back Dewey; Truman Endorsed by 16%. E&P 81:38 p5 Sept. 11. 
——-Spigle Series Stirs Letters, Lecture, Book. E&P 81:41 p26 Oct. 2. 
Toronto Star’s Research Staff Solves Problems. E&P 81:42 p12 Oct. 9. 
BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Mobility Marks Chicago News Foreign Service. E&P 81:3] 
p60 July 4. 
News and Circulation Co-ordinate at R&T. E&P 81:42 p54 Oct. 9. 
Des Moines Register and Tribune has unique integrated coverage of state. 
BROWN, ROBERT U. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 81:38 p68 Sept. 11. 
Survey of press record in Presidential elections. 
DaniEL, Dan. Babe Ruth and Press Built Sports’ “Golden Era.” E&P 81:35 p8 Aug. 21. 
HAYDEN, Cart E. Daily Tries New Ideas in Idaho Town of 5,300. E&P 81:38 p28 
Sept. 11. 
Blackfoot Bulletin experiments with novel makeup and news presentation. 
Hickerson, A. E. Successful Newspaper Needs Prestige Built on Solid Base. PNPA 
Bulletin 20:7 p27 Oct. 
Hopce, CarLe. Gitt Ignores “Radical” Label, Backs Wallace. E&P 81:42 p7 Oct. 9. 
York (Pa.) Gazette only general daily behind Progressive Party. 
——“Little Red Schoolteacher” Jumps into Headlines. E&P 81:35 p13 Aug. 21. 
Sketch of Kosenkina incident. 
——Thackrey versus Thackrey: How Mr. and Mrs. Run Paper. E&P 81:39 p9 Sept. 18. 
New York Post Home News divides editorial policy on Wallace. 
HoFFMAN, H. C. Local, National, World Affairs Claim Attention, But Local Wins. 
PNPA Bulletin 20:5 p31 Aug. 
Huston, LUTHER. Convention Covered by Hard Work. Quill 36:9 p6 Sept. 
Manager of New York Times Washington bureau outlines process of reporting 
political conventions. 
LAURENCE, W. L. The Bomb and the Press. Saturday Review of Literature 31:23 Sept. 
18. 
REICHLER, Oxie. The Exciting Story of City Hall. Nieman Reports 2:4 p8 Oct. 
Newspapers fail to give adequate coverage to municipal affairs. 
SULLIVAN, F. Cliche Expert Testifies on the Tabloids. New Yorker 48:271-2 July 2. 
THOMAS, CLARKE M. Daily Kansan Gets Ideas, Action from Its Readers. Quill 36:8 p8 
Aug. 
THOMPSON, Jack B. Newspaper Aid for Welfare Appeals Called Sound Policy. PNPA 
Bulletin 20:6 p43 Sept. 
WALKER, Jerry. Alicia’s Newsday Has “The Patterson Touch.” E&P 81:34 p8 Aug. 14. 
——Editors Get Criticism Direct; “No Debate.” E&P 81:41 pil Oct. 2. 
Syracuse University and New York editors cooperate in sponsoring open forum on 
press faults. 
WaALLace, Tom. Tom Wallace Appeals for Hemisphere News. E&P 81:44 p26 Oct. 23. 
WarkING, Houston. How an Editor Uses Lay Board of Criticism. Nieman Reports 2:4 
p6 Oct. 
Littleton (Colo.) Independent invites intelligent commentary on its news treatment. 
WATSON, CAMPBELL. Ralph Nicholson Says: “You Can Gain Prestige by Backing 4 
Loser.” E&P 81:36 p22 Aug. 28. 
——and Taytor, Don. Mirror’s Bow on Oct. 11 Opens “Battle of L. A.” E&P 81:42 
p13 Oct. 9. 
Wuire, CHARLES W. Much Data Available on Atomic Projects. E&P 81:35 p50 Aug. 21. 


Education For Journalism 


ALEXANDER, Don. His Formula Helps Guide Yearbooks to Top Rank. Quill 36:10 p’ 
Oct. 
Kansas State College teacher has specialized in yearbook guidance. 
ANoNyMous. 15 Germans to Attend Seminar at Columbia. E&P 81:36 p6 Aug. 28. 
American Press Institute seeks to train foreign editors in American methods. 
——Nine Completing Radio News Internships. AB Reports 16:38 p694 Sept. 20. 
Report on Council on Radio Journalism teachers’ internship program. 
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ARPAN, FLoyp G. Ways to Collaborate with the Magazine Industry. JouURNALISM QuaR- 
TERLY 25:3 p252 Sept. 

pirv, GEORGE L. Methods of Teaching Magazine Writing. JoURNALISM QUARTERLY 
25:3 p247 Sept. 

BROWN, ROBERT U. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 81:39 p72 Sept. 18. 
Comment on API seminar for German editors. 

Gross, REBecca F. Harvard Experience Helpful, Says Miss Gross in Review. PNPA 
Bulletin 20:6 p35 Sept. 
Nieman Fellow reports on benefits of grant. 

HALPERT, LEONARD. He Picks Ponies as J-Course. Quill 36:8 p7 Aug. 
Sketch of specialized reporting at Northwestern. 

RINEHART, GEORGE E. Navy Steams Ahead on Journalism Course. Quill 36:9 p5 Sept. 

Vance, Eart L. The Place of Magazine Reading Courses. JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
25:3 p257 Sept. 

WoLSELEY, ROLAND E. Mazagine Sequence Needs More Than a Newspaper Core. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 25:3 p239 Sept. 


Foreign News and Foreign Press 


ANoNyMous. Chilean Press Gives “Alarm” on High Costs. E&P 81:43 p26 Oct. 16. 

—Commies Gain Control of Japan’s Newspaper Union. Guild Reporter 15:18 p3 
Sept. 10. 

—Fourth Estate in China Gets Own Magazine. E&P 81:38 p42 Sept. 11. 

——Hronek of IOJ Bosses Czech Press System. E&P 81:42 p58 Oct. 9. 

——India’s First Newsprint Mill to Use Bamboo. E&P 81:36 p9 Aug. 28. 

——Mexicans Wait for Television, “Greatest Hope.” Advertising Age 19:42 p38 Oct. 
18. 

Advantages of television in Mexico listed. 

——Press of India Made Partners in Reuters. E&P 81:40 p11 Sept. 25. 

——Royal Commission Leads Papers to Define Their Standards. Nieman Reports 2:4 
p22 Oct. 

——Underground Digging Gets Berlin News. E&P 81:35 p10 Aug. 21. 

BARDENS, DENNIS. Report on the British Press. Guild Reporter 15:20 p2 Oct. 8. 

Acute newsprint shortage jeopardizes papers and jobs. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Beech Says Tokyo Press Corps Morale Better. E&P 81:43 
p34 Oct. 16. . 
BRINES, RUSSELL. A Reporter in Tokyo Reminisces on V-J Day. E&P 81:34 p13 Aug. 

14. 

BuLIGIN, D. Memoirs of a Soviet Author. American Mercury 67:180-8 Aug. 

Furnas, J. C. The Border Radio Mess. Saturday Evening Post 221:13 p25 Sept. 25. 
How five across-the-border radio stations in Mexico evade federal laws and confuse 
American broadcasting. 

HELMENSDORFER, ERICH. Press Conflict in Berlin. Guild Reporter 15:17 p5 Aug. 27. 
Covering “cold war” is dangerous to allied and native newsmen. 

HoLME, REGINALD. Newsmen Participate in MRA Conference. E&P 81:43 p64 Oct. 16. 
Moral Re-armament again in news. 

HUTCHISON, KerrH. Cripps Meets the Press. Nation 167:419 Oct. 16. 

Press conference of Britain’s chancellor of the exchequer. 

LANGELAAN, GEORGE. Scoop Lands Paris Newsmen Behind Bars. E&P 81:34 p32 Aug. 
14, 

Love, JoHN L. Britain’s Ads Reflect Economic Situation. E&P 81:36 p12 Aug. 28. 

Miter, RoBERT C. Arab Censors Make Life Miserable for Press. E&P 81:35 p26 Aug. 
Zi. 

MonTAGNES, JAMES. Canadian Press to Open New Building. E&P 81:31 p24 July 4. 

PascaL, VINCENT De. La Prensa Cut to 16 Pages by Peron Edict. E&P 81:43 p16-B 
Oct. 16. 

ROCHELLE, OGDEN J. Girl Opens India’s Eyes to Publishing Field. E&P 81:37 p24 
Sept. 4. 
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——INS Editor Prefers Small-towners Abroad. E&P 81:36 p18 Aug. 28. 
Grass-roots background makes good correspondents, says Barry Faris. 

——Moscow Is Rugged Beat for Correspondents. E&P 81:36 p11 Aug. 28. 
Press Corps Battered in Berlin City Hall Siege. E&P 81:38 p10 Sept. 11. 


Freedom of the Press 


ANONYMousS. The Bans. Time 52:58 Oct. 18. 

The dropping of the Nation from New York public school lists. 

——Beech Defends Action in Casey Controversy. E&P 81:31 p68 July 24. 

Chicago Daily News correspondent charges news suppression in Tokyo. 

——Bigotry Wins One Round in New York. New Republic 119:7 Aug. 2. 

——Fight to Lift Ban on the Nation. Nation 167:299-301 Sept. 11. 

——Comment on Press Gag “Deleted” in Baltimore. E&P 81:31 pil July 4. 

——Philadelphia Judge Slaps Down Attempt to Muzzle Press. Guild Reporter 15:17 p4 
Aug. 27. 

Criminal lawyer's effort to curb press publicity on his client rebuked. 
——-Soviet Victory Seen on Information Pacts. E&P 81:35 p6 Aug. 21. 
——U. P. Hits “Dangerous” Information Compact. E&P 81:42 p11 Oct. 9. 

UNESCO provisions held to be inimical to world press freedom. 

——U. S. Mission to Paris Aims to Fight for Press Freedom. E&P 81:39 p12 Sept. 18. 
Washington Guild Joins Fight on Maryland Court Move to Gag Press. Guild Re- 
porter 15:16 p7 Aug. 13. 

BROWN, ROBERT U. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 81:37 p52 Som. 4. 

Readers also have responsibility for press freedom. 

BuTLER, JAMES J. Capital Corps Sizzles, Press Parley Fizzles. E&P 81:42 p26 Oct. 9. 
British “misunderstanding” of American press methods causes capital incident. 
MACLEISH, ARCHIBALD, and OTHERS. Appeal to Reason and Conscience on Ban of 

Nation. Nation 167:419 Oct. 


History and Biography 


ANONYMoOusS. Starzel Named AP General Manager. E&P 81:44 p7 Oct. 23. 

CLaRK, THoMaS D. The Country Newspaper: A Factor in Southern Opinion 1865-1930. 
Journal of Southern History 14:3-34 Feb. 

CoLuincs, JaMEs L. Yesterday’s H.3rd Now Mr. Broun, Columnist. E&P 81:39 pi6 
Sept. 18. 
Heywood Broun again a by-line name. 

Hopce, CaRLE. A Wayward Pressman Becomes a Critic. E&P 81:34 p10 Aug. 14. 
Sketch of A. J. Liebling. 

JAMES, LLEWELLYN. She’s in Man-Size Job by Popular Consent. E&P 81:39 p34 Sept. 
18. 
Saskatchewan woman managing editor called one of Canada’s best. 

Mott, FRANK LuTHER. Fifty Years of Life: The Story of a Satirical Weekly. JouRNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY 25:3 p224 Sept. 

PARKER, GEORGE. Scripps Cuts a Cake for 75th Anniversary. E&P 81:36 p10 Aug. 28. 

PoTTER, JoHN MASON. Newspaper Row Still Flourishes in the Hub. E&P 81:39 p28 
Sept. 18. 
Sketch of Boston journalism. 

SmiTH, GeorGE W. Broadsides for Freedom: Civil War Propaganda in New England. 
New England Quarterly 21:291-312 Sept. 

SMITH, RUSSELL E. (“News to Me”) Caen of San Francisco. E&P 81:35 p18 Aug. 21. 
One of a series on “hinterland columnists.” 

——“Spider” Rowland—Cinder in Public Eye. E&P 81:37 p20 Sept. 4. 
Vivien Meik Is Man with Price on Head. E&P 81:40 p22 Sept. 25. 

SPRINGFIELD, C. C. Editor Without a Competitor. E&P 81:40 p30 Sept. 25. 
Sketch of Texas editor J. B. White. 

THRUELSEN, RICHARD. Fashion Editor. Saturday Evening Post 221:34 Oct. 30. 
Job sketch of Charm’s regional director. 
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WaTsON, CAMPBELL. Hearst Views Compiled in 765-Page Booklet. E&P 81:41 p8 Oct. 
2. 

WILLIAMS, Forrest V. Light in the West. E&P 81:40 p26 Sept. 25. 
Historical sketch of Washington state journalism for National Newspaper Week. 


Law of Journalism 


AnonyMous. Asks Court to Clarify FCC Rule. E&P 81:31 p30 July 24. 

Station caught between state and federal laws on censorship of political broadcasts. 
——Confidence Law Wins Support in N. Y. Survey. E&P 81:35 pi0 Aug. 21. 
——Court Is Asked to Bar ITU Control of Hearing. E&P 81:42 pS Oct. 9. 

——FCC Probing Charges of Gag on WLAD News. Billboard 60:32 p6 Sept. 18. 

Labor news censorship charged. 

——FCC Proposes Rules on Lottery Programs. NAB Reports 16:32 p599 Aug. 9. 

Complete “FCC Notice of Proposed Rule Making.” 

——FCC Slap. Broadcasting 35:6 p25 Aug. 9. 

Texas court dismisses suit against FCC libel decision regarding political broadcasts. 
——FTC Cracks Down on Free Goods Offers. Business Week pp. 68-9 July 17. 
——ITU Ordered to “Show Cause” in NLRB Contempt Action. E&P 81:36 p5 Aug. 28. 
——Judge Defends Court Picture in Privacy Suit. E&P 81:41 p24 Oct. 2. 

——Los Angeles Ordinance Bans All Crime Comics. E&P 81:41 p18 Oct. 2. 
——Not So Private Lives. Time 52:55 Oct. 18. 
Alabama decision on right of privacy upholds “public interest.” 
——Ownership Limit. Broadcasting 35:8 p21 Aug. 23. 
FCC proposes to limit AM stations under common control to seven. 
——Paper Zone Prices Illegal by FTC Rules. E&P 81:40 p52 Sept. 25. 
——Port Huron Dilemma Is Resolved by Harness Hearing Statement, Pending Further 

Action. NAB Reports 16:32 p593 Aug. 9. 

NAB counsel says Harness’ statement “clears up” puzzling Port Huron opinion. 
——WARL “Lottery” Case Is Prelude for Giveaways. Advertising Age 19:38 p66 Sept. 

20. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Judge Holds ITU in Civil Contempt; No Evidence of Ilegal- 

ity in N. Y. Pact. E&P 81:43 p7 Oct. 16. 

BuTLeR, JaMES J. ITU Expected to Appeal NLRB Examiners’ Rap. E&P 81:35 p5 Aug. 

21. 

CRATER, RuFus. Court Hits FCC. Broadcasting 35:15 p23 Oct. 11. 

Hearing policy is denounced. 

——Giveaway Crackdown. Broadcasting 35:6 p21 Aug. 9. 

FCC proposes regulation to ban giveaway programs as lotteries. 
——tTelevision Freeze. Broadcasting 35:14 p22a Oct. 4. 

FCC imposes freeze on television licensing pending decision on possible changes in 

existing standards. 

Dawson, M. Law and the Right of Privacy. American Mercury 67:397-405 Oct. 
HiLts, LEE. Miami Papers Line Up to Fight Punitive Tax. E&P 81:34 p6 Aug. 14. 
Mosse, BASKETT. The Copy Basket: Telephone Recordings Legal. Newscaster 3:6 pl 

Sept.-Oct. 

Thorough discussion of the radio reporting device just approved by FCC. 

PARKER, GEORGE W. Bar Studies Court Pix; Bingay Would Bar Them. E&P 81:42 p18 

Oct. 9. 

TAIsHOFF, SoL. FCC’s ’49 Blues? Broadcasting 35:15 p21 Oct. 11. 

Post-election changes predicted for FCC. 


Magazine Journalism 


ANonyMous. Ladies’ Choice. Time 52:46 Oct. 4. 

Ladies’ Home Journal breaks advertising and circulation records. 
——Men’s Fashion Editor. Newsweek 32:54 Oct. 4. 

Collier’s to develop new department. 
—New Fortune. Time 52:51 Oct. 4. 
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BUTLER, KENNETH B. Production: Mechanical Problems Provoke Worried Looks. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 25:3 p217 Sept. 
Magazine manufacture entails rising costs and new methods. 

ELFENBEIN, JULIEN. Businesspapers: The Place to Start the Magazine Career? Journa. 
ISM QUARTERLY 25:3 p233 Sept. 

LuDEKE, HERBERT E. The Role of Research in the Editorial Reconversion Problems of a 
Magazine. JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 25:3 p213 Sept. 

MULLEN, W. H. Advertising: Volume Grows and Costs Decrease. JouRNALISM Quar- 
TERLY 25:3 p220 Sept. 

REARDON, JOHN H. Circulation: Still Climbing But Destined to Descend. Journa.ism 
QUARTERLY 25:3 p222 Sept. 
Magazines still constitute numerically largest printed medium. 


Miscellaneous 


ANonyMous. Fight Over Cissy Patterson’s Will Enlivens Journalism in Washington. 
Guild Reporter 15:20 p1 Oct. 8. 
——Pentagon Map Honors 45 Soldiers of Press. E&P 81:40 p58 Sept. 25. 
——+$10,000 Reward Posted for Polk Death Clues. E&P 81:38 p9 Sept. 11. 
——Tragedy Stalks “Cissy” Patterson’s Fortunes. E&P 81:39 p8 Sept. 18. 
MONTAGNES, JAMES. Hospital Will Get Fortune from Toronto Telegram Sale. E&P 
81:34 pll Aug. 14. 
Ve.iz, Lester. A Million Words a Minute. Collier’s 122:13 Oct. 30. 
Ultrafax of RCA flashes whole novel in 90 seconds. 


Negro Journalism 


ANONYMous. The Brown Hucksters. Ebony 3:7 p28 May. 

——Negro Newsmen on White Dailies. Ebony 3:6 p6 April. 

BuRMA, JOHN H. The Future of the Negro Press. Negro Digest 6:4 p6 Feb. 

Prattis, P. L. Racial Prejudice and Negro Journalism. Phylon 8:4 p305 Dec. 1947. 

SCHUYLER, GEORGE S. What Chance for Negroes in Journalism? Negro Digest 7:1 p15 
Nov. 1948. 


Newspaper and Labor Relations 


AnonyMous. AP Contract Proposal Is Getting Thumbs Down. Guild Reporter 15:16 
pl, Aug. 13. 

——Charges Filed as AP Refuses to Bargain. Guild Reporter 15:17 pl Aug. 17. 

——ITU Charges “Bunk,” Dale Tells Engravers. E&P 81:35 p7 Aug. 21. 

——ITU Denies Violation of Restraining Order. E&P 81:38 p8 Sept. 11. 

——ITU Insists Employers “Out to Break Union.” E&P 81:35 p56 Aug. 21. 

——ITU Is Battling New T-H Union-Busting Maneuver. Guild Reporter 15:19 pl 
Sept. 24. 

——Randolph Hits ANPA for “Hotfoot” Attempt. E&P 81:38 p8 Sept. 11. 

——Strong Union Is Being Forged by Newspaper Strike in Philippines. Guild Reporter 
15:16 p6 Aug. 13. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. ITU Executive Council Controls Defense Fund. E&P 81:36 
p7 Aug. 28. 

——ITU Votes Defiance of NLRB; To Adopt Militant Program. E&P 81:35 p5 Aug. 
21. 

HeEnpry, Kay. Court Hands Manila Publisher Victory in Newsmen’s Strike. Guild Re- 
porter 15:19 p3 Sept. 24. 
Philippine newspaper upheld in firing union man. 

——Manila Dispute Centers Around Naming of Editor. E&P 81:34 p55 Aug. 14. 
Labor ideoiogy confuses Philippine guild strike. 

WALKER, Jerry. Big “6” Votes for Contract After ITU Bares New Policy. E&P 81:34 
p5 Aug. 14. 

West, Lacy. T-H Law and ITU Assailed by Berry. E&P 81:37 p9 Sept. 4. 
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Newspaper Management and Production 


AnonyMous. Color on 31 Pages in Milwaukee Journal. E&P 81:34 p18 Aug. 14. 

_—Costs to be Analyzed at INFCO Convention. E&P 81:38 p16 Sept. 11. 
Newspaper finance officers organize to study fiscal problems. 

__—Dailies’ New Plants Rise All Across U. S. E&P 81:34 p9 Aug. 14. 

_—-Lithotype Is Put Into Production. E&P 81:42 p49 Oct. 9. 

——Metro Stereo Plant Is Huge; Daily’s Mat-Filing System Desired. E&P 81:38 p53 
Sept. 11. 

——Orlando Dailies Publish Despite Printer Strike. E&P 81:40 p10 Sept. 25. 

_—Two More Mergers. Guild Reporter 15:18 pl Sept. 10. 
Indiana and New Hampshire dailies consolidate. 

Yale Daily Uses New Process; “First Cost” Put at $100,000. E&P 81:39 p12 Sept. 
18. 

_—Yale Printing Lab. Newsweek 32:54 Sept. 27. 

——yYouths’ Oldstyle Paper Battles “Cold Type” One. E&P 81:42 p58 Oct. 9. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Controllers Warn Dailies of Critical Period in Costs. E&P 
81:41 pS Oct. 2. 

—Star and News Merged in Indianapolis Deal. E&P 81:37 pS Sept. 4. 

BROWN, ROBERT U. Canadians See 195,000 More Tons for U. S. in 1949. E&P 81:40 
p5 Sept. 25. 

——Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 81:36 p56 Aug. 28. 
Review of the chronic newsprint shortage. 

—Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 81:40 p64 Sept. 25. 
More papers offering run-of-paper color. 

HempsTEAD, W. J. How to Audit Newsprint Yardage Told at Controllers’ Meeting. 
PNPA Bulletin 20:5 p23 Aug. 

HoLOWACH, FRANK S. Iowa Printing Prices Up. Iowa Publisher 20:9 p3 Sept. 
Survey indicates 14 percent rise since 1947. 

HUMPHREYS, FRED. How to Cut Composing Costs. PNPA Bulletin 20:6 p55 Sept. 

KetTt, Jack. Problems of Etching Reviewed to Help Get Better Halftones. PNPA Bul- 
letin 20:6 p57 Sept. 

Linpsay, E. A. Good Lighting: It Can Be a Profit Factor in Your Shop. National Pub- 
lisher 28:11 p35 Sept. 

McCSWEENEY, JOHN M. Using the Cold Type Process Fine—But! National Publisher 
28:11 p38 Sept. 
Florida publisher warns against premature emphasis on magnesium plates as econ- 
omy factor. 

Marx, HERBERT L., JR. Bowater Expansion Creates Largest Mill. E&P 81:35 p11 Aug. 
21. 

SULZBERGER, ARTHUR Hays. New Plant of the New York Times. E&P 81:43 p10 Oct. 
16. 

WALKER, JERRY. Research Lab Demonstrates High-Speed Inkless Printing. E&P 81:44 
p5 Oct. 23. 

Xerography is latest experimental production method. 


Pictorial Journalism 


ANoNyMous. Jeep Transmits Pix from Ship to Shore. E&P 81:38 p58 Sept. 11. 

BoyD, ROBERT. Three Men and a Piece of Paper. National Publisher 28:9 p15 July. 
Principles of good news pictures described. 

CHERNEFF, Bos. Give the Camera a Chance. National Press Photographer 3:10 p8 Oct. 
Cooperation between publicity officer and photographer results in dramatic athletic 
shots. 

CoLLincs, James L. AP Pix Take Ball Fans Right onto the Field. E&P 81:43 p44 Oct. 
16. 

——Babe Has Grown Up in Mixed Company. E&P 81:44 p48 Oct. 23. 

Adventures of Newark photographer. 
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Binghamton Press Has New Photo Laboratory. E&P 81:31 p48 July 4. 
——Bit-a This, Bit-a That on the Photo Circuit. E&P 81:40 p42 Sept. 25. 
Hearst Fotogs Move into a Dream Lab. E&P 81:34 p54 Aug. 14. 
——-Smith Carries Torch with His Camera. E&P 81:41 p46 Oct. 2. 
DesFor, Max. Assignment in India Where Bulb Costs $1.30. E&P 81:39 p54 Sept. 18, 
GRANBERG, W. J. Photo-Reporterage. American Photography 42:511-13 Aug. 
MACPHERESON, M. W. Opportunities for Freelancing. American Photography 42:432.} 
July. 
PALMER, MODENA. To Get the Most from Local Newspictures, Set Up Your Own In- 
expensive Darkroom. National Publisher 28:11 p27 Sept. 
Oklahoma newspaper gets necessary facilities for $300. 


Publicity, Propaganda and Public Opinion 


ANOoNYMous. “Le Pick-up Americain.” Time 52:69 Oct. 11. 
George Allen aims with Voice of America. 

——NAM Hoodwinks Club Women with Propaganda. Guild Reporter 15:19 p2 Sept. 
24. 

——“Right to Know” Theme Stressed for Oct. 1-8. E&P 81:40 p8 Sept. 25. 
Russians Made All the Discoveries. Scientific Digest 24:77-8 Aug. 
New slant in propaganda discussed. 

——Some Thoughts About Public Relations Counsel. Printers’ Ink 224:5 p30 July 30. 

BEATTY, FRANK J. “Voice” in Peril. Broadcasting 35:17 p25 Oct. 25. 
Nations seek channels for propaganda use at international conference in Mexico 
City. 

Co..inGs, JAMES L. Franklin Brill Says: P. R. Is Putting Your Best Foot Forward. 
E&P 81:44 p31 Oct. 23. 

HUuDSON, ROBERT B., and WIEBE, GERHART D. A Case for Listener Participation. Public 
Opinion Quarterly 12:2 p201 Summer 1948. 
Suggestions on design of public affairs programs to increase listeners’ “scientific 
thinking.” 

OsBon, JOHN. “Voices” Grow Louder. Broadcasting 35:16 p30 Oct. 18. 
United States and Russia increase their international broadcasting operations. 


Radio Journalism 


AKERS, CarL. Students, Radio Station Trade Work, Experience. Quill 36:10 p8 Oct. 
University of Missouri and KFRU have cooperative arrangement. 

ANDREW, VICTOR J. Industry Barometer. Broadcasting 35:5 p22 Aug. 2. 
Predicts billion-dollar gross business for radio by 1957. 

AnonyMous. Allen Says His Fans Don’t Like Those Giveaways. Advertising Age 19:42 
pl Oct. 18. 

——All’s Not Black, FM Broadcasters Hear at Meeting. Advertising Age 19:40 p1 Oct. 
4 


FM broadcasting can only go forward, says Dr. Armstrong. 
Are News Broadcasts Understood. School and Society 68:102 Aug. 14. 
——Baltimore. Broadcasting 35:6 p29 Aug. 9. 
Newspapers join radio stations in fighting court's strict rules regarding reporting of 
crime news. 
BBC Television—1948. Broadcasting 35:14 p16 Oct. 4. 
How Britain’s only television station serves 58,250 TV set owners. 
——Better Local News Programs Recommended. NAB Reports 16:36 p664 Sept. 6. 
Report of semi-annual meeting of Council on Radio Journalism at Denver Aug. 31. 
——Chicago Survey Shows Television Cuts into Movies. Advertising Age 19:35 pl Aug. 
30. 
——Coin Video Forging Ahead. Billboard 60:32 p105 Aug. 7. 
Report on combination television-juke boxes. 
——Editorialize. Broadcasting 35:15 p66 Oct. 11. 
NAB news committee urges stations to express their views on public questions. 
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__-Grants Slump. Broadcasting 35:5 p28 Aug. 2. 
FCC report shows fewer new stations. 
_—‘“Happy Marriage” Latest Magazine Spawned by Radio. Advertising Age 19:33 p26 
Aug. 16. 
__Holere Surveys Habits. Broadcasting 35:8 p18 Aug. 23. 
Survey shows television will have far-reaching effect on American home life. 
_—Hooper to Employ Electronic Method. Broadcasting 35:17 p24 Oct. 25. 
___lowa Survey. Broadcasting 35:5 p92 Aug. 2. 
A study of listening habits. 
_—Payrolls. Broadcasting 35:5 p25 Aug. 2. 
An analysis of station employment. 
_—The Public Service of One Radio Station. Western Advertising 52:1 p35 Aug. 
Case study reveals more than 50 separate service programs. 
——Radio and Press Can Work Together, 2-Year Test Proves. American Press 66:12 
p9 Oct. 
Cornell University institute cites cooperation in various New York communities. 
——Radox. Broadcasting 35:10 p29 Sept. 6. 
New audience measurement system explained. 
——Seven Advertisers Pioneer on Philadelphia Facsimile. Radio Shownmanship 9:328 
Oct. 
— Sponsors Offering Free Ride, Prize Donors Told. Advertising Age 19:38 p53 Sept. 
20. ° 
Tells how radio “giveaway shows” operate. 
——Star-Telegram Brings Video to Fort Worth. E&P 81:42 p28 Oct. 9. 
——TBA Report. Broadcasting 35:11 p8 Sept. 13. 
Discussion of personnel needs of a television station. 
——Television Beat; Kosenkina Case. Time 52:74 Aug. 23. 
——Time Salesmen. Broadcasting 35:7 p28 Aug. 16. 
Report on NAB study of how salesmen are paid. 
——TV Boom Is Noted in Numerous Cities. E&P 81:37 p32 Sept. 4. 
——TV Commercial Time Analysis. Broadcasting 35:5 p18 Aug. 2. 
Sports programs lead all others in point of commercial time. 
——TV-FM Timetable. Broadcasting 35:16 p22 Oct. 18. 
FCC calls engineering conference to review television and FM technical standards. 
——TV Milestones. Broadcasting 35:12 p76 Sept. 20. 
Summary of television history. 
——TV No Problem, Sulzberger Tells N. Y. Publishers. Advertising Age 19:36 p1 Sept. 
6. 
Publisher says dailies must stick to news. 
——TV Station Cost. Broadcasting 35:5 p23 Aug. 2. 
Barry, JOHN J. TV Indian Sign. Broadcasting 35:5 p76 Aug. 2. 
How a bank is using television advertising. 
BRowNn, HAROLD P. Dual Program on FM Gives FAX Big Push. E&P 81:41 p51 Oct. 2. 
BUTLER, JAMES J. FCC Shows Coolness to Channel for Press. E&P 81:43 p65 Oct. 16. 
HENRY, BILL. Olympic Coverage. Broadcasting 35:5 p40 Aug. 2. 
Hier, Frirz. 3 Papers, 3 Stations Working Side by Side. E&P 81:41 p44 Oct. 2. 
HOLLENBECK, Don. “CBS Views the Press.” Atlantic 182:3 p49 Sept. 
Hollenbeck explains and describes his weekly program, and writes convincingly in 
answer to charges that it cannot be honest or free. 
HuGHEs, ALBERT D. TV: Screen Looms Larger. Christian Science Monitor Magazine 
p8 Oct. 16. 
Public events and “immediacy” of television basis of assured acceptance. 
JaMEs, E. P. H. How Will Television Affect Other Advertising Media? Printers’ Ink 
224:7 p29 Aug. 13. 
——Let’s Stop Jumping to Conclusions about Television. Printers’ Ink 225:3 p24 Oct. 
15, 


Official lists hasty assumptions that may prove wrong. 
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Kopr, Harry C. Radio Sales. Broadcasting 35:14 p29 Oct. 4. 

NBC vice-president analyzes sales prospects for sound broadcasting and television. 
LANGHOFF, PETER. Measurement of TV Costs. Broadcasting 35:16 p18 Oct. 18. 
LAUDEN, F. K. Radio Facsimile May Print Newspapers of Tomorrow. Radio and Tek. 

vision News 40:39 Aug. 

Ray, WILLIAM. Will Air Waves Force Dignity on Politicians? Quill 36:9 p10 Sept. 
ROBERTSON, BrucE. Video Music Rights. Broadcasting 35:17 p27 Oct. 25. 
SMITH, BERNARD B. Television: There Ought to Be a Law. Harper’s 197:1180 p34 Sepi. 

Careful and informed evaluation of television’s major 1948-1949 problems. 
STONE, Betty. Election Round-up. Broadcasting 35:17 p26 Oct. 25. 

Vevie, Lester. A Million Words a Minute. Collier’s 122:18 p13 Oct. 30. 

Collier’s publishes an excellent article on Ultrafax—its operation and the implica. 

tions of the newest implement in the communications revolution—and puts it on the 

newsstands coincident with the first demonstration. 
WALKER, Jerry. Cornell’s Radio-Press Experiment Extolled. E&P 81:39 p44 Sept. 18. 
——NBC Decalogue bans “Plugs” Between News. E&P 81:40 p48 Sept. 25. 
Watson, Brooks. Keep Audience in Mind, Says Brooks Watson. Newscaster 3:5 p| 

July-Aug. 

Description of a successful local news operation (WMBD—Peoria). 

WILLarD, A. D. Jr. Speech Formula. Broadcasting 35:16 p55 Oct. 18. 

Suggested radio techniques for politicians. 

WILLIAMSON, Patricia. Students Make Newscast Survey, Find Stations Weak on Local 

News. Newscaster 3:5 p2 July-Aug. 

Wo Fe, CHARLES HULL. Ten Factors in Successful Network Advertising. Printers’ Ink 

224:9 p38 Aug. 27. 

——wWhat Spot Time Buyers Ought to Know. Printers’ Ink 225:3 p40 Oct. 15. 





A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 


July, August, and September 1948 
EDITED BY J. EDWARD GERALD 





Abbreviations used: NW, Newspaper World; WPN, World’s Press News; 1JJ, Institute of 
Journalists Journal; J, Journalist of the National Union of Journalists. 


Advertising 


ANOoNyMous. “Don’t Associate Advertising With Free Enterprise,” Says Cook's Public- 
ity Manager. WPN 40:1020 p24 Sept. 30. 

— —How Much Does State Spend on Publicity? WPN 40:1014 p20 Aug. 19. 

——Survey Shows How Advertising’s Voluntary Cuts Plan Is Working: Relief in Sight’ 
WPN 40:1016 p28 Sept. 2. 

HENSLow, Mies. Government Advertising: The Whole Set-up Is “Ludicrous, Top 
Heavy, Scandalous.” WPN 39:1009 p22 July 15. 


British Press 


ANonyMous. Facts About Provincial Newspaper Profits. NW 55:2641 p276 Sept. 4. 
——Heavy Taxes Threaten the Family Newspaper. WPN 40:1012 p15 Aug. 5. 
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__-Murder Story: Bolton Editor on “Lack of Responsibility.” WPN 39:1009 p19 July 
15. 

___New Indian Press Trust Is Partner in Reuters. WPN 40:1019 p3 Sept. 23. 

__A Police View of the Press. NW 55:2635 p100 July 24. 
An inspector of police writes a prize-winning essay on the press. 

___The Press and Production Drive. NW 55:2638 p182 Aug. 14, and 55:2639 p212 
Aug. 21. 
How the press has met need for national drive for greater production. 

___“RDB Was the Finest Journalist of His Day,” Says Johnson. WPN 40:1010 p8 
July 22. 

_—Reuter Annual Meeting: Net Profit Up on Last Year. WPN 40:1010 p4 July 22. 

_—Treason Allegations at Stormy Press Conference. WPN 40:1017 p5 Sept. 9. 
A turncoat Russian meets the press, including Tass reporters. 


Education for Journalism 


AnoNyMous. Cardiff Experiment in Diploma Course for Journalism. NW 55:2640 p253 
Aug. 28. 

_—Fducation: Jay Replies to Andrews. WPN 40:1010 pli July 22. 

——Education Scheme: NS Needs “Severe Shock,” Says President. WPN 39:1008 p8 
July 8. 

——tTraining for Journalism: Where the NUJ and NS Disagree. WPN 40:1012 p8 
Aug. 5. 

——W. L. Andrews Says: Union Is Responsible for Failure of Education Scheme. 
WPN 39:1009 p3 July 15. 

HaMSON, H. T. Proprietors’ Interest in Training Plans for Journalists Essential. WPN 
40:1017 p17 Sept. 9. 


Foreign News Sources and Foreign Press 


AnonyMous. Deportation, Grilling, Banning: “Freedom of the Press” Is a Farce in the 
Argentine. WPN 40:1012 p12 Aug. 5. 

——IOJ Secretary’s Reply: Jiri Hronek Denies He “Watches Over the Czech Press.” 
WPN 40:1020 p8 Sept. 30. 

——Post-Revolution? IOJ Secretary Now Directs Czech Information Services. WPN 
40:1017 p14 Sept. 9. 

Bunpock, C. J. Those Czech Dismissals. J 31:8 p112 Aug. 

Cousins, Harry. This Is What I Found Out in Prague. J 31:8 p107 Aug. 
A pro-Communist view of the Czech purge of journalists. 


Miscellaneous 


ANoNnyMous. Amazing Growth of BBC News Division. NW 55:2632 p13 July 3. 
——BBC Tells of Publication Profits and News Costs. WPN 40:1017 p3 Sept. 9. 
-—Federation Launched at Paris Congress. WPN 39:1007 p3 July 1. 
Formation of an international newspaper proprietors’ group. 
——Prague Lawyers’ Congress: British Delegates Give Own Press Bad Report. WPN 
40:1017 p12 Sept. 9. 
Lucy, Tom. Lobby and Gallery: What Is the Difference? WPN 39:1009 p15 July 15. 
Parliamentary press reporting explained. 
HEYwoop, VALENTINE. Correct Use of Titles Is Essential to Courtesy and Accuracy. 
WPN 40:1017 p18 Sept. 9. 
Advice to the press on references to British peerage. 


Newspaper Men's Organizations 
ANonyMous. Adjourned ADM Will Deal With Seven Motions on Wages. WPN 40: 
1015 p4 Aug. 26. 
——Annual Report of the Council for the Year Ended Dec. 31, 1947. IJJ 36:363 p127 
Sept.-Oct. 
Events of importance as seen by Institute of Journalists officials. 
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——Council’s Consent to Merger Bill. IJJ 36:363 p133 Sept.-Oct. 
Institute action on proposed merger with NUJ. 

——Danger Signals of State Control in Press Council Proposal. WPN 40:1018 pi; 
Sept. 16. 
Annual address of president of Institute of Journalists. 

——Delegates Back Union’s Evidence to Royal Commission. WPN 39:1008 p12 July 8. 

——Increasing Difficulties of Moscow Coverage. NW 55:2632 pl July 3. 

——Institute Conference: “Break-Away” Faction May Develop if Merger Goes Through, 
WPN 40:1019 p3 Sept. 23. 

——Newsmen Victims of Government Purge, Says Central London. WPN 39:1008 p3 
July 8. 

——NUJ Calls for Joint Consultation, More Newsprint Supplies. WPN 40:1018 pi? 
Sept. 16. 

——NUJ Executive Wants Press Council But SDM to Decide. WPN 40:1011 pé6 July 
29. 

——NUIJ President’s Address: Press Inquiry Has Had a Salutary Effect, Says Ernest 
Jay. WPN 39:1008 p18 July 8. 

——NUIJ'’s Special Meeting: Delegates Water Down Executive’s Press Council Proposal. 
WPN 40:1018 p3 Sept. 16. 

——Victimisation of Newsmen and the Real Purpose of Communism. WPN 40:101! 
p16 July 29. 
Should a union of journalists protect the job of a Communist? 

JAPHET, RAYMOND. Delegates Urge Real Drive for Charter. J 31:8 p113 Aug. 
Annual meeting of the National Union of Journalists. 


Newsprint 


ANONYMOUS. Minimum Imports of 80,000 Tons Authorised for 1949. WPN 40:1020 
p3 Sept. 30. 
Newsprint Supply Company looks ahead to next year’s imports. 
Newspaper Profits Not Curtailed by Shortage of Newsprint. WPN 40:1013 pl3 
Aug. 12. 
——Promising Outlook for Paper—But Not for Newsprint. WPN 40:1011 p14 July 29. 
——Public Loses Nearly 3,000 Cols. of News Weekly, Says Carr. WPN 40:1012 pl0 
Aug. 5. 
Effect of the newsprint shortage in Great Britain. 


Royal Commission Press Inquiry 


ANONYMous. Advice to Royal Commission: “Spend a Fortnight in a Newspaper Of- 
fice,” Says Griffiths. WPN 40:1012 p10 Aug. 5. 

——Cynicism an Occupational Disease of Newspaper Staffs. WPN 40:1014 p4 Aug. 19. 
Columnist doubts today’s journalists could ever produce ideal newspaper. 

——Four State PROs Defend Their Role Before Commission. WPN 40:1014 p3 Aug. 
19. 

—kKemsley Promises His Support for Newsmen’s Training Plan. WPN 40:1015 p3 
Aug. 26. 
Lord Rothermere Tells of “No War” Clause Cancellation. WPN 40:1011 p4 July 
29. 

——Newsmen Do Not Agree on Need for a Press Council. WPN 39:1007 p6 July |. 

——NUJ Branches Have Press Council Doubts. WPN 40:1016 p4 Sept. 2. 

——NUJ Has Changed Its Attitude to Group Ownership—William Veitch. WPN 39: 
1008 p13 July 8. 

——Press Inquiry Probes Ownership of Provincial Newspapers Group. WPN 39:1008 
p7 July 8. 

——Readers May “Report” Editors When Letters Not Published. WPN 40:1015 p!2 
Aug. 26. 

Taytor, H. A. The Royal Commission Considers Its Verdict. IJJ 36:362 p111 Aug. 
Institute of Journalists view of press investigation. 
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American Association of Teachers of Journalism 
Thirty-second Convention, Boulder, Colo., Sept. 1-2, 1948 


Yi THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACH- 
ers of Journalism convened at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado at Boulder, Colorado, 
September 1 and 2, 1948. The University 
of Colorado and the University of Denver 
were host institutions. 

One hundred thirty-eight teachers of 
journalism, representing 65 schools and 
departments in 32 states, registered. Also 
attending were 45 wives and 20 children 
of delegates. Registrants paid $17.25 for 
meals and lodging in Residence Hall No. 
3, which was headquarters for the AATJ 
convention and for that of AASDJ. 

Institutions and staff members registered 
were: 

Adrian (Lillian Case), Brigham 
Young (Oliver R. Smith), Bucknell 
Robert M. Ewing), Butler (DeForest 
O'Dell), California (Robert W. Des- 
mond, John V. Lund), Colorado A. & 
M. (William L. White), Colorado (Zell 
F. Mabee, Frederic A. Pruett, A. Gayle 
Waldrop), Columbia (Richard T. Baker, 
Roscoe B. Ellard), Cornell (Miron Mor- 
rill), Denver (Virginia Coverdale, Wil- 
liam A. Glenn, Robert B. Rhode, E. D. 
Whittlesey), Emory (Floyd K. Baskette, 
Raymond B. Nixon), Evansville (John 
A. Boyd), Fairmont (C. R. House, Jr.), 
Georgia (John E. Drewry), Illinois 
(Donald E. Brown, Eunice Collins, Ray- 
mond B. Nixon, Ted Peterson, Frank E. 
Schooley, M. D. Seil, Fred S. Siebert), 
Indiana (J. Wymond French, Gretchen 
A. Kemp, John E. Stempel), Iowa State 
(Kenneth R. Marvin), Iowa (Leslie G. 
Moeller), Kansas State (Lowell Brand- 
ner, L. E. Dennis, Helen Hostetter, 
Ralph Lashbrook, C. J. Medlin, Fred M. 
Parris), Kansas (Elmer F. Beth, Lee S. 
Cole, Frances Grinstead, Burton W. 
Marvin, Charles G. Pearson, Emil L. 
Telfel), Kentucky (Victor R. Port- 
mann), Lincoln (Armistead S. Pride), 
Maine (Wayne Jordan), Marquette (Da- 
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vid Host, Robert A. Kidera), Miami 
(Norman D. Christensen, Duncan 
Scott), Michigan State (A. A. Apple- 
gate), Michigan (Weslie H. Maurer), 
Minnesota (Ralph D. Casey, Mitchell 
Charnley, Charles T. Duncan, Edwin 
Emery, J. Edward Gerald, George S. 
Hage, Graham B. Hovey, Ralph O. Naf- 
ziger, Harold W. Wilson), Mississippi 
(Gerald Forbes), Missouri (Clifton C. 
Edom, Earl English, H. R. Long, Frank 
L. Mott, Eugene W. Sharp), Montana 
(Olaf J. Bue, Edward B. Dugan, Robert 
P. Struckman, James L. C. Ford), Ne- 
braska (Ernest B. Beisner, William H. 
Hice, Ray F. Morgan, William F. 
Swindler), New Mexico (Everton Con- 
ger, Keen Rafferty), New York (Greg- 
ory Mason, Kenneth N. Stewart), 
Northwestern State (Sara Alderman), 
Northwestern (Kenneth E. Olson, Jacob 
J. Scher, Albert A. Sutton, Elmo S. Wat- 
son), Ohio State (Harold R. Joliffe, 
Norval Neil Luxon, Harry R. O’Brien, 
Paul H. Wagner), Ohio (Edward C. 
Birkner, Donald W. Krimel), Oklahoma 
A. & M. (Richard Eide, James C. Strat- 
ton), Oklahoma (John H. Casey, H. H. 
Herbert, C. Joe Holland), Oregon State 
(Fred M. Shideler), Oregon (Warren 
Price, Gordon A. Sabine, George S. 
Turnbull, Carl C. Webb, Clifford F. 
Weigle), Pacific (Clifford P. Rowe), 
Pennsylvania State (Franklin Banner, 
Charles H. Brown), Rutgers (William 
H. Boynton), St. Scholastic (Sister 
Digna Birmingham), San Jose State 
(Dolores Spurgeon), South Dakota 
State (Harry S. Watson), South Dakota 
(Elmer G. Trotzig), Southern Califor- 
nia (Roy L. French, Russell J. Hammar- 
gren), Southern Illinois (R. A. Steffes), 
Stanford (Chilton R. Bush, Albert G. 
Pickerell), Syracuse (Harold E. Adding- 
ton, William T. Burch, Roland E. 
Wolseley), Temple (Henry E. Birdsong, 
J. Douglas Perry), Tennessee (Willis C. 
Tucker), Texas A. & M. (Donald D. 
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Burchard), Texas (Norris G. Davis, 
Granville Price, DeWitt C. Reddick, 
Paul J. Thompson), Tulane (George E. 
Simmons), Utah (Quintus C. Wilson), 
Washington (H. P. Everest), Wayne 
(William White), Wichita (George H. 
Phillips), Wisconsin (Bryant Kearl, 
Helen M. Patterson, H. L. Smith, W. A. 
Sumner, James D. Thompson), Wyom- 
ing (Wallace Biggs). 


President Roland Wolseley called the 
convention to order in the Northeast Rec- 
reation Room at 9:40 a. m., September 1; 
87 delegates were present as the first ses- 
sion began. In his opening remarks, 
Wolseley said: 


If I were to give a presidential ad- 
dress, there would be several points I 
should like to make. 

One would be that the AATJ should 
more nearly become what it is called— 
an association of teachers of journalism. 

I believe this for two reasons. 

One reason became clearer to me 
when I took office earlier this year. 
Soon after beginning work as president, 
I realized more than ever that we have 
become pretty much an AASDJ shadow, 
although we were the original group. 

The second reason occurs to me 
whenever someone asks me what we, the 
AAT], do for the teaching of journalism 
(which means for students, not merely 
the profession in the abstract) and for 
the teachers of journalism. I have to 
admit to myself, if not to the questioner, 
that we do too little, although we do 
more than some professional associa- 
tions about which I know something. 

When you sum it up you find that we 
provide two publications; we have a 
placement bureau; we arrange such 
meetings as this convention. 

My second main point—if I were 
making a speech—would be that there 
are several things we should be doing in 
addition to those I’ve just mentioned, 
and I would name specifically a few of 
them. 

The list would include: 

See to it that teachers have more of a 
voice—as teachers—in accreditation 
lans. You will hear more of this be- 
ore the convention is over. 

Also, obtain information about these 
aspects of a journalism teacher’s life: 

His salary and its changes; his teach- 
ing load; his tenure arrangements; his 
office and other working facilities; his 
voice in school policies. 

On the list, also, would be asking 
teachers to cooperate with each other 


in seeking to improve such conditions as 
might be revealed by the study just mep- 
tioned. This would mean setting higher 
standards in those areas. 

Another would be the job of finding 
out how teacher-administration relation. 
ships could be improved. For example, 
we could save some administrations 
from the problems of too rapidly chang. 
ing staffs, of losing teachers almost with- 
out warning, of being the victims of 
teachers who are unscrupulous in their 
dealings with administrators. 

My final point—if I were giving a 
presidential speech—would be this: that 
little leadership toward these aims can 
be exerted by a full-time teacher who 
serves as AATJ president or vice-presi- 
dent if he is expected to spend his time 
planning the minute details of the con- 
vention and working with his commit- 

by mail, at that. 

If, by any chance, some of the points 
I might have made interest the members 
of AATJ, I hope you will ask your new 
Officers, to be elected tomorrow, to do 
something about them. But first please 
be sure they are in a position to do 
something. 


E. H. Linford, editorial writer on the 
Salt Lake Tribune, was introduced by 
James Stratton (Oklahoma A & M). In 
his address, “Guardians of the Press,” he 
outlined and discussed his ideas of how 
journalism schools should attempt to dis- 
charge more fully their duties as guard- 
ians of the press. Among his recommen- 
dations were these: 


_ That. sufficient emphasis be placed on 
history, economics, political science, hu- 
man relations, science. 

That the attempt to make journalism 
schools “practical” be not carried too 
far because the classroom of the too- 
practical teacher becomes just a syn- 
thetic city room. 

That students be made aware of the 
danger to our freedoms which is mani- 
fest in such developments as “Ameri- 
canism” indoctrination campaigns in 
schools, the tendency to accept corpor- 
ate regimentation while we oppose gov- 
ernment regimentation, the habit of call- 
ing minorities “nasty little names,” the 
standardization of ideas, the influence 
on editorial policy by expert public re- 
lations men representing various special 
interests, and tendency of successful 
journalists to reflect the interests of 
those in the higher social brackets. 

That journalism schools continue to 
foster intelligent criticism of the press. 
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At 11 a. m., delegates attended and 
took part in three roundtables. William T. 
Burch (Syracuse) was chairman of the 
roundtable on “Should We Try to Teach 
Fax, FM, and Video?” Other speakers 
were Russell Porter (Denver), Duncan 
Scott (Miami), Earl English (Missouri), 
Kenneth Olson (Northwestern), and El- 
liott Crooks, vice president of Radio In- 
ventions, Inc.. New York. The meeting 
constituted a session of the Council on 
Radio Journalism. Reports were given 
about experimental classes in facsimile 
broadcasting at Miami and Syracuse and 
in television at Northwestern. Although 
the new media may require some changes 
in future journalism curricula, the consen- 
sus was that the role of the journalism 
professor should be that of a researcher, 
assisting in the development of these new 
media and keeping himself and his stu- 
dents abreast of the latest developments. 

Chilton R. Bush (Stanford) was chair- 
man of the roundtable on “Does the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild Belong in Schools 
of Journalism?” Other speakers were 
H. P. Everest (Washington), Kenneth N. 
Stewart (New York), and Richard Dud- 
man, president of the Denver Post unit of 
the Guild. Dudman said that 18 associate 
units of the Guild, comprising 528 associ- 
ate members in schools, had been organ- 
ized since 1947. He declared that the 
chief value to the associate member is the 
opportunity to understand the Guild point 
of view, to learn how the Guild thinks. 
Stewart agreed that discussion of Guild 
aims and activities helps to prepare jour- 
nalism students for the job situation. 
Everest warned against using the class- 
room as a “recruiting office” for the Guild 
and suggested that in not a few states 
Guild membership might handicap jour- 
nalism graduates looking for jobs. Ralph 
Casey (Minnesota) described the memo- 
rial lectureship set up by the Twin Cities 
Guild which financed lectures at Minne- 
sota by Marquis Childs and Tom Stokes. 
The consensus seemed to be that the ad- 
visability of recognizing Guild associate 
units is an individual problem of the vari- 
ous schools, that the public relations of the 
school must be considered, and that ulti- 
mate benefits to the students must be given 
primary consideration. 

Gerald Forbes (Mississippi) was chair- 
man of the roundtable on “Should the 
Typography Course Be Centered in the 


Newspaper?” Other speakers were Albert 
Sutton (Northwestern), Stratton (Okla- 
homa A & M), Warren Price (Oregon), 
and George Turnbull (Stanford). The 
program opened with a motion picture, 
“Type Speaks,” supplied by American 
Type Founders. The film explains and il- 
lustrates type-casting processes and ma- 
chines and is available for showing in 
schools. Sutton described three North- 
western courses dealing with advertising 
typography, newspaper and magazine ty- 
pography, and graphic arts design and pro- 
duction. Price said that Oregon plans to 
revive its course in estimating printing 
costs. Turnbull suggested that typography 
courses put more emphasis on art appreci- 
ation to develop the point of view that 
what is often termed a craft can really ap- 
proach a fine art. 

After luncheon in the Residence Hall 
cafeteria, President Wolseley opened the 
business meeting at 2 p. m.; at least 120 
delegates and guests were present. 

Henry Ladd Smith (Wisconsin) report- 
ed on the activities of his committee on 
National Newspaper Week. He explained 
that material was distributed through the 
bulletin of Inland Daily Press and through 
the news letter of the Newspaper Associa- 
tion Managers, and he suggested that the 
arrangement be continued. On motion of 
Smith, seconded by Olson (Northwestern), 
the report was accepted. 

President Wolseley introduced the pub- 
licity committee, Keen Rafferty (New 
Mexico) and Everton Conger (New Mex- 
ico), who had accepted the task of supply- 
ing the press with news releases about the 
convention. 

Leslie G. Moeller (Iowa), chairman, re- 
ported for the auditing committee on 
which Donald Burchard (Texas A & M) 
and Lee S. Cole (Kansas) also served: 

The auditing committee has examined 
= financial records of the Association 
as kept by Secretary-Treasurer Elmer F. 

Beth of Kansas and has found them in 

good order. 


The committee has checked the bank 
records and the disbursements, and has 
sampled the receipts and expenditures as 
well as the receipts for dues and has 
found them accurate. The committee 
wishes to commend Mr. Beth for the 
completeness and the clarity of his rec- 


On motion of Moeller, seconded by 
Helen Patterson (Wisconsin), that portion 
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of the report was accepted. Then Moeller 
continued: 


It is the recommendation of the audit- 
ing committee, that for the sake of com- 
paring the financial record of one AATJ 
year with another, and also of giving the 
secretary-treasurer additional time for 
balancing his books before the annual 
convention, that the fiscal year for the 
— begin July 1 and end June 
30. 

Moeller moved adoption and William 
Swindler (Nebraska) seconded. Raymond 
B. Nixon (Emory) and Norval Neil Luxon 
(Ohio State) predicted that the plan would 
be unworkable because membership in the 
Association is on calendar-year basis. 
After discussion, the motion was lost. 
Then Moeller moved and Swindler sec- 
onded that the AATJ fiscal year coincide 
with the calendar year. The motion car- 
ried. 

James L. C. Ford (Montana) made a 
report as chairman of a special committee 
on which served Henry E. Birdsong (Tem- 
ple), George C. Betts (Syracuse), Paul J. 
Thompson (Texas), and Marcus M. Wil- 
kerson (Louisiana). His report follows: 


We, the members of the special Cros- 
man Memorial Committee at this 32nd 
convention of the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism, each person- 
ally and sincerely expressing regret at 
the death of Colorado’s college of jour- 
nalism founder and director, Prof. Ralph 
L. Crosman, propose the following reso- 
lution: 

Whereas Professor Crosman served 
journalism education for 27 years at the 
University of Colorado; and 

Whereas Professor Crosman was an 
outstanding authority in the law of the 
press; and 

Whereas Professor Crosman won na- 
tional recognition as an outspoken and 
courageous friend and critic of the 
press, and an advocate of the crusading 
newspaper which accepts the responsi- 
bility of social leadership and commu- 
nity service; and 

Whereas Professor Crosman believed 
that schools of journalism must be an 
active force in the profession of journal- 
ism and for society as a whole; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Journalism estab- 
lish a Crosman Memorial Bookshelf in 
the Departmental Library in the College 
of Journalism at the University of Colo- 
rado; and be it further 


Resolved, That members of this con. 
vention instruct the treasurer of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism to set aside a fund of $25.00 
for the Crosman Memorial Bookshelf. 
Ford moved the adoption of the report: 

Birdsong seconded. Then Thompson 
moved that the report be amended to read 
“$50.00” instead of “$25.00.” Olson 
(Northwestern) suggested that members 
individually “chip in” contributions to in- 
crease the fund. Emory (Minnesota) sec- 
onded Thompson’s motion and the amend- 
ment carried. Then the original motion to 
adopt the committee report as amended 
was carried. Contributions totalling $36.35 
were received in a box at the registration 
desk during the rest of the convention. 

Elmer F. Beth (Kansas) presented his 
report as secretary-treasurer of the Associ- 
ation (see p. 454). 

Beth moved that the report be accepted; 
Warren Price (Oregon) seconded. Casey 
(Minnesota) moved that a committee be 
appointed by the president to study the 
Placement Bureau problem described by 
the secretary-treasurer and to report to the 
convention at the next business session. 
The motion was seconded by Charles 
Pearson (Kansas) and was carried. Presi- 
dent Wolseley appointed Fred Siebert (Il- 
linois), Beth, and Wolseley to serve on the 
committee. Then a vote on the original 
motion to accept the report was called for 
and it was carried. 

John Stempel (Indiana) presented the 
following report of the committee which 
had been appointed to study proposals to 
merge the several associations in the field 
of journalism education: 

Pursuant to the action of the Phila- 
delphia convention, the secretary of 
AAT]J mailed a questionnaire to mem- 
bers of that association seeking their 
views on proposals to merge the existing 
associations in the field of education for 
journalism. The presidents of AATJ, 
AASDJ, and ASJSA each named a 
member of his association to a joint 
committee to consider the opinions ex- 
pressed on the questionnaires, to study 
proposals for merger, and to report to 
the respective associations. : 

The members of the committee, 
Dwight Bentel for ASJSA, J. Edward 
Gerald for AATJ, and John E. Stempel 
for AASDJ, studied the tabulations from 
the questionnaire, exchanged views in an 
effort to arrive at a common interpreta- 
tion, and exchanged views on various 
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ific proposals. In the course of their 
oe Pn consulted with leaders of 
eir respective associations. oe 
ws Bentel, after presenting a prelimi- 
nary report at the meeting of ASJSA, 
informed the other members of the joint 
committee that his association desired to 
refrain from further expression until 
definite proposals were presented. 

Since Mr. Bentel is unable to be pres- 
ent at this convention and to meet with 
the other members of the committee, 
this report represents the concurrence of 
Mr. Gerald and Mr. Stempel. 

In addition, Mr. Gerald has made a 
detailed study of the organizational situ- 
ation in other academic areas with spe- 
cial reference to the problems of accred- 
itation. He will present his findings as a 
special report to AATJ at the conclusion 
of this report. 

Questionnaires were returned by 283 
members of AATJ—140 by members 
teaching in AASDJ schools, 139 by 
members teaching in other schools, and 
four by members not now engaged in 
teaching journalism. . ; 

The votes on the questionnaires may 
be summarized briefly thus: 

1. A majority of slightly more than 
3 to 1 favors an over-all association; 

2. Agreement is almost unanimous 
that basic membership be composed of 
teachers of journalism at the college 
level, with a majority favoring inclusion 
of teachers in junior colleges and provi- 
sion for non-voting memberships for ac- 
tive journalists, but opposing other 
classes of memberships; : : 

3. A 3-1 majority favors increasing 
the individual membership fee to $5 “if 
necessary”; 

4. The vote 
memberships; 

5. The vote is split evenly on re- 
stricting institutional memberships to ac- 
credited schools; oiled 

6. Those favoring limiting institu- 
tional memberships to accredited schools 
also favor reserving to that membership 
the exercise of special powers as listed 
in the questionnaire, and aan 

7. Those voting against limitation of 
institutional memberships to accredited 
schools also oppose setting up separate 
school sections within an over-all asso- 
ciation. 

In addition to the yes and no votes, 
many members offered specific sugges- 
tions or explained their votes fully. 
These expressions have proved helpful 
to the committee in its study and ex- 
change of views. 

Despite the favorable vote on the di- 


favors institutional 


rect question of merger, the members of 
the committee preparing this report, 
after careful study and discussion of the 
complete results of the questionnaire 
and further study of the problems in- 
volved, have reached the conclusion that 
complete merger of the three associa- 
tions is impractical at this time, but that 
greater unity in the cause of education 
for journalism can be achieved and the 
present situation simplified by adoption 
of the following recommendations: 

1. That all three associations meet 
in joint annual convention in which pro- 
vision would be made for such separate 
association meetings as may be neces- 
sary for transaction of the business of 
the individual associations; 

2. That the convention program be 
arranged by a joint committee in which 
each association shall be represented 
rather than by the indivdual effort of 
each association president; 

3. That the importance of the con- 
vention be strengthened by making 
greater use of the resources of the par- 
ticipating associations, especially of the 
continuing work of the standing com- 
mittees and councils; thus the conven- 
tion can be made the occasion for pre- 
sentation of significant developments in 
research for journalism and for discus- 


sion of critical problems in journalism, 
in research, and in the teaching of jour- 
nalism, which these committees and 
councils are charged with investigating. 

4. That to | eng a for wider repre- 


sentation of the journalism teaching 
profession in the significant areas of in- 
terest, AASDJ make provision for invit- 
ing a qualified representative of AATJ 
and ASJSA to membership on the Com- 
mittee on the JoURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
the Council on Research, and the Coun- 
cil on Radio Journalism, and 

5. That AATJ and ASJSA each set 
up a committee or council on standards, 
for cooperation with the AASDJ Coun- 
cil on Standards in presenting at con- 
ventions critical discussions of problems 
in the development of standards in edu- 
cation for journalism and would co- 
operate with the Accrediting Committee 
in making basic studies that might assist 
the Accrediting Committee in further 
development of the bases for accredi- 
tation. 

6. Your committee further recom- 
mends that the three associations again 
appoint a joint committee to prepare the 
necessary procedural steps for carrying 
out these recommendations. 


Gerald (Minnesota), in his special re- 
port, urged that teachers of journalism as- 
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sume greater responsibility for setting the 
standards for accreditation. He suggested 
that the AASDJ representatives be elected 
by the faculties of the member institutions 
before the convention and that AATJ have 
its own committee on standards. 

President Wolseley ordered that the 
Stempel report be voted on in parts, each 
recommendation being separately consid- 
ered. Nixon (Emory—lIllinois) moved to 
adopt Recommendation No. 1, for joint 
convention, and Gregory Mason (New 
York) seconded. The motion carried. 
Casey (Minnesota) moved to adopt Rec- 
ommendation No. 2, for a joint convention 
committee, and Burchard (Texas A. & M.) 
seconded. The motion carried. Swindler 
(Nebraska) moved to adopt Recommenda- 
tion No. 3, for greater use of resources of 
associations, and Nixon seconded. The 
motion carried. President Wolseley ruled 
that Recommendation No. 4 be skipped 
because it calls for action by AASDJ and 
should be considered by that body. Gerald 
moved to adopt Recommendation No. 5, 
for an AATJ committee on standards, and 
Smith (Wisconsin) seconded. The motion 
carried. Mitchell Charnley (Minnesota) 
moved to adopt Recommendation No. 6, 


for a joint committee on procedure, and 


Casey seconded. Smith (Wisconsin) 
moved to revise the recommendation to 
read that “this Association invite AASDJ 
and ASJSA to join us in setting up a com- 
mittee,” and the amendment carried. 
Then vote on the original motion as 
amended was called for and the motion 
carried. 

Nixon moved adoption of the proposed 
amendment to Article 4 of the AATJ con- 
stitution. Notice of the proposal had been 
mailed to all members by the secretary in 
according with constitutional provisions. 
The motion was to amend Article 4 to 
read: “The annual dues for membership 
shall be $5, payable in advance for the 
calendar year, at least $4 of this amount 
to go to the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY.” 
Luxon (Ohio State) seconded. The mo- 
tion carried. 

Birdsong (Temple) introduced George 
E. Simmons (Tulane) as speaker on “The 
‘Cold War’ in Large-City Dailies of the 
United States” (see p. 354). 

The members of a panel appointed by 
President Wolseley to comment on the 
Simmons report spoke briefly in turn— 
Elmo Scott Watson (Northwestern), Jacob 


Scher (Northwestern), and Clifford Weigle 
(Oregon). Weigle suggested that Simmon; 
had demonstrated the need for more “box 
scores” on what the press is doing and the 
possibility of having several schools co. 
operate on similar research projects. 

After dinner in the cafeteria, delegates 
and guests gathered in the Northeast Rec. 
reation room to hear the address op 
“What Good Is an Editorial Page?” by 
Forrest W. Seymour, editor of the editorial 
pages of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune. His central thought was the con- 
viction that the trend toward “monopoly” 
in newspaper publishing has placed upon 
editors an even greater responsibility to 
“help society inform itself and act intelli- 
gently.” The editorial page, he said, must 
constantly supplement and complement the 
reporting of the news, but the editorial 
writers should use as a by-word, “We 
Ain’t God!” 

“I do not subscribe to the idea that the 
editorial page should appeal mostly to a 
small group of ‘thinkers’ or ‘leaders’,” he 
declared. “These days, the best editorial 
pages can win a readership of 70 percent 
or more. We use pictures, cartoons, 
graphs, new typographic devices on the 
editorial pages to keep them from being 
dull—anything that will help to interest 
the people in what is important.” 

After breakfast Thursday morning, Sep- 
tember 2, Kappa Tau Alpha held a Na- 
tional Council meeting. The Association 
met at 9:30 o’clock. Zell Mabee (Colo- 
rado) introduced Houstoun Waring, editor 
of the Littleton (Colo.) Independent, who 
was a Nieman Fellow and winner of the 
University of Colorado Journalism Award. 
He described the organization and func- 
tioning of the Central Colorado Editorial 
Advisory Board. (Mr. Waring’s address is 
the basis of an article in Nieman Reports 
for October 1948.) 

His original advisory board, set up in 
November 1945 to help him and editors of 
seven other Colorado newspapers analyze 
significant trends in the news, included 4 
sociologist, an economist, a journalism 
professor, a psychologist, a political scien- 
tist, an expert on international affairs, a0 
executive from the National Opinion Re 
search Center in Denver, and a white 
woman who had worked with the Spanish- 
American minority of Colorado. Year by 
year, the membership on the board has 
changed. 
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The board meets every 90 days in a 4- 
hour evening session which begins with a 
dinner. The agenda is prepared by War- 
ing, but suggestions may be made by the 
newspaper representatives and by the ex- 
perts. The experts are put on the mailing 
lists of the cooperating newspapers, and 
they watch with critical eye the news and 
editorial treatment in the papers. At the 
discussions, all remarks are “off the rec- 
ord.” 


Of considerable value to the newspaper 


men are the suggestions of the experts. 


about reading material, data sources, 
specialized publications, and booklets. Be- 
cause experts and editors become acquaint- 
ed at the meetings, the editors feel free to 
consult with their expert friends whenever 
a perplexing question arises in connection 
with news developments. 

Waring said his workable plan is “a 
practical answer to the Hutchins chal- 
lenge” to the press to criticize itself, but 
he also advocated a plan like the Nieman 
fellowships in every state to get the editors 
on the campuses for periods of unhurried 
study and discussion with historians, econ- 
omists, psychologists, and other experts. 


At 10:30 a. m., delegates attended four 
roundtable sessions. 


Edward Dugan (Montana) was chair- 
man of the roundtable on “What Should 
Be Included in the General Advertising 
Course?”, and reports were given by 
Burchard (Texas A. & M.), Everest 
(Washington), and John Lund (Califor- 
nia). Each described the advertising se- 
quence at his school. The panel agreed 
that closer cooperation between com- 
merce or business schools and journalism 
schools would be beneficial to both. Lund 
argued that the general advertising course 
should be taught at the retail level and 
should stress the newspaper as a medium 
because that field offers greatest opportu- 
nities for careers and because such in- 
struction is a good basis from which to 
work into magazine and agency advertis- 
ing. 


“How Important is Practical Experience 
to the Teacher?” was discussed in a round- 
table led by David Host (Marquette); also 
on the panel were Swindler (Nebraska), 
Wesley H. Maurer. (Michigan), and Gra- 
ham B. Hovey (Minnesota). All empha- 
sized the need for a workable balance 


between thorough academic training and 
practical experience related to the subjects 
to be taught. Hovey urged teachers to 
take occasional summers or sabbatical 
leaves to do practical work in the fields in 
which they were teaching. 


Kenneth N. Stewart (New York) was 
chairman of the roundtable on “Can News 
Work for All Media Be Taught at Once?”; 
he was assisted by Leslie Moeller (Iowa), 
Chilton R. Bush (Stanford), and Charles 
T. Duncan (Minnesota). Although con- 
siderable time was used in defining terms 
and in general discussion, the panel seemed 
to agree that proper attention to other 
media than the newspaper did not require 
the introduction of specialized courses. 
Duncan questioned the validity of the the- 
ory that newspaper work is a prerequisite 
to success in other media, and Bush re- 
stated his conviction that schools should 
keep down the number of journalism 
courses offered. 


A. Gayle Waldrop (Colorado) led a 
panel consisting of Floyd Baskette (Em- 
ory), Ford (Montana), Mabee (Colo- 
rado), and Stempel (Indiana), in a dis- 
cussion of “How Can Social Responsibility 
of the Press Be Taught?” Baskette out- 
lined four approaches: (1) Orient the stu- 
dent in the nature of community life; (2) 
discuss the role of the press in community 
life; (3) train students to be thorough re- 
porters, not imitators; (4) set up stand- 
ards of performance to be achieved. Ford 
declared that work on uncensored student 
publications can develop a responsible at- 
titude. Stempel said that good editorial 
writing consists of thorough reporting, 
sound analysis, and the ability to take ad- 
vantage of the social order in which the 
writer lives. 


The final business session began at 
11:40 a. m., President Wolseley presiding. 
Nixon (Emory) moved that the increase 
to $5 for membership dues be made effec- 
tive at the close of the convention. Luxon 
(Ohio State) seconded, and the motion 
carried. 


Wolseley, reporting for the special com- 
mittee on the Placement Bureau, recom- 
mended that AATJ continue operation of 
the Bureau for another year and that the 
director of the Bureau be paid $100 for 
his services during 1949; he then moved 
the adoption of that recommendation. 
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Mason (New York) seconded, and the 
motion carried. 

Robert Desmond (California) presented 
the report of the nominating committee; 
it nominated Waldrop (Colorado) and 
Moeller (Iowa) for president, Gerald 
(Minnesota) and Weigle (Oregon) for 
vice-president, and Beth (Kansas) for sec- 
retary-treasurer. After a call for nomina- 
tions from the floor, Victor Portmann 
(Kentucky) moved that nominations be 
closed, and Wilson (Minnesota) seconded. 
The motion carried. Watson (Northwest- 
ern) and Stempel (Indiana) were ap- 
pointed tellers, and the delegates voted by 
ballot. Waldrop was elected president, 
Gerald was chosen vice-president, and 
Beth was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Burchard (Texas A. & M.) advised that 
it would be wise to implement the report 
of the merger committee and made a mo- 
tion that an AATJ committee be ap- 
pointed to study merger possibilities and 
to formulate a likely plan to be submitted 
as the suggestions of the teachers group 
to the other organizations. Olson (North- 
western) seconded the motion and it was 
carried. 

A. A. Applegate (Michigan State) urged 
that the Association present a united front 
in support of the accreditation program. 
He said he believed a sound merger of the 
several associations would strengthen the 
accreditation program. 

Luxon invited AATJ delegates to attend 
the convention of AASDJ. 

A discussion started by Swindler (Ne- 
braska) and joined by Olson (Northwest- 
ern), Desmond (California), Portmann 
(Kentucky), and Maurer (Michigan) con- 
cerned the possibility of developing better 
visual aids through cooperation of schools 
and the need for a clearing house. Mott 
(Missouri) made a motion that the presi- 
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dent appoint a committee to explore the 
possibility of developing more effective 
visual-audio aids for journalism teaching. 
Charnley (Minnesota) seconded, and the 
motion carried. 

Several members urged that the Associ- 
ation make full use of Journalism Class 
and Lab as a medium for the exchange of 
ideas and information. 

Charnley (Minnesota) moved and Ma- 
son (New York) seconded that the new 
officers take office at the end of this con- 
vention and serve through the convention 
in 1949. Burchard (Texas A. and M.) ar- 
gued that we should make the terms of 
office coincide with the calendar year be- 
cause our financial and membership rec- 
ords are set up on that basis. Waldrop 
(Colorado) made a substitute motion that 
the present officers serve until January 1, 
1949, and that then the new officers begin 
their terms of one calendar year. Nixon 
seconded, and the motion carried. 

There being no further business, Presi- 
dent Wolseley declared the 32nd Conven- 
tion adjourned. 

After the convention,’ President Wolse- 
ley made the following committee appoint- 
ments: AATJ Committee on Merger—]. 
Edward Gerald (Minnesota), chairman, 
Willis C. Tucker (Tennessee), and Donald 
Burchard (Texas A. & M.); AATJ mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee to implement 
a plan for limited unification of the three 
journalism associations—J. Edward Ger- 
ald; AATJ Committee on Standards— 
William Swindler (Nebraska), chairman, 
Floyd Baskette (Emory), and Kenneth 
Stewart (New York); AATJ member on 
Joint Convention Program Committee— 
Mitchell Charnley (Minnesota). 

ELMER F. BETH, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Annual Report of the Secretary-Treasurer, AATJ 


W> THE TRANSFER OF RECORDS AND FUNDS 
from Ohio State to the office of the new 
secretary-treasurer at the University of 
Kansas was completed late in February 
1948. With the friendly guidance of Nor- 
val Neil Luxon and excellent suggestions 
from President Roland Wolseley, the new 
secretary-treasurer attempted to maintain 
the high standard of service to the Associ- 
ation which had been set by the previous 
secretary-treasurer during his seven years 


in office. The new secretary-treasurer set 
for himself three major goals: 


1. To set up a bookkeeping system 
which would simplify the task of keep- 
ing records of the Association business 
and permit rapid audit at the conven- 
tions. 

2. To increase the membership in 
the Association and to collect current 
and back dues from members. 

3. To develop the Placement Bureau 
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which was established in 1947 by Nor- 
val Neil Luxon by direction of the 30th 
convention at Lexington, Ky., Jan. 10, 
11, 1947. 


The secretary-treasurer believes that the 
first objective has been realized, and he 
hopes that the Auditing committee will 
agree that the financial records of the As- 
sociation and of the Placement Bureau are 
in excellent order. New forms were de- 
signed and printed, including a master 
classified record of income and expendi- 
tures. The secretary-treasurer hereby ac- 
knowledges the capable assistance he 
received from Miss Margaret King, secre- 
tary of the William Allen White School of 
Journalism and Public Information. 

Toward the second objective—increas- 
ing membership in the Association—the 
secretary-treasurer is pleased to report ex- 
cellent progress. When the records were 
transferred to Kansas in February, Norval 
Neil Luxon had collected 1948 dues of $4 
each from 288 members. Since then, the 
new secretary-treasurer has collected 1948 
dues from 210 members. That makes a 
total paid-up membership of 498 as of 
August 11, 1948. Only 61 teachers on the 
Association roll had not paid 1948 dues 
during the first eight months of the year. 
Of the 61 members in arrears, 28 are on 
the teaching staffs of AASDJ institutions. 
That fact prompts the secretary-treasurer 
to urge directors of AASDJ institutions to 
lend greater assistance in maintaining the 
membership of this Association. 

Here is the record of paid-up member- 
ships in the Association: 
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In the remaining four months of 1948, 
the secretary-treasurer hopes that member- 
ship will increase to show a substantial 
gain over that of 1947, although it is not 
unlikely that the Association is approach- 
ing the peak of its growth. 

To promote new memberships and to 
collect dues, the secretary-treasurer had 
printed and circulated various mailing 
pieces and tried using post card reminders. 
The continuing campaign seemed to pro- 
duce results, although 1: involved a great 
deal of work. 

Most of the attention and work of the 
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secretary-treasurer this year was devoted 
to the third objective—developing the 
Placement Bureau. As he surveys the six 
months of hard work, much of it done 
late at night, the secretary-treasurer is not 
at all pleased with his accomplshment as 
director of the Placement Bureau. 

The idea of setting up some central of- 
fice for the exchange of information about 
journalism-teacher vacancies originated 
several years ago in various communica- 
tions published in the Journalism Bulletin. 
Proposals were discussed at the Lexington 
convention, Jan. 10, 11, 1947, after a com- 
mittee headed by Kenneth Q. Jennings 
(Rutgers) recommended the establishment 
of a personnel bureau. The Lexington 
convention ordered the establishment of 
the Placement Bureau under the direction 
of the secretary-treasurer of the Associa- 
tion. It provided that a $2 registration fee 
be charged each registrant and that the 
assessment for obtaining a position through 
the Bureau be one percent of the first 
year’s salary. It further directed that the 
registration be limited to members of the 
AATI and that the Bureau should set no 
standards for registrants. In other words, 
the Bureau was to be a listing, not a rec- 
ommending agency. 

Secretary-Treasurer Luxon devised the 
necessary blanks and record forms, set up 
an office system, and advertised the new 
service available. At the 31st conventon, 
Dec. 29-30, 1947, he reported that he had 
registered 78 AATJ members in the Bu- 
reau, had mailed 311 copies of registration 
blanks to 36 employers who had called 
upon the Bureau to assist in filling vacan- 
cies. He reported that the Bureau had 
placed two persons—one in a $3,300 job 
and one in a $4,000 job. That made a 
total income for 1947 of $229—$156 from 
registration fees (paid only once) and $73 
from assessments on those placed. 

During the six months since March 1, 
1948, the new director of the Placement 
Bureau has done everything possible to 
promote the Bureau without incurring 
heavy expenditures to the Association. A 
two-color folder explaining the service of 
the bureau was prepared, printed, and 
mailed to the president, dean, or director 
of every school and college listed as offer- 
ing courses in journalism, advertising, ra- 
dio, or other related courses. The mailing 
list had to be compiled by cross-checking 
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several incomplete lists available. Enve- 
lope stuffers and other mailing pieces were 
enclosed for “a free ride” in letters to 
teachers, school directors, prospective em- 
ployers, and prospective AATJ members. 
Raymond B. Nixon co-operated by pub- 
lishing an attractive full-page advertise- 
ment in the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY; the 
secretary-treasurer purchased 1,000 re- 
prints of the advertisement to use as en- 
velope stuffers. 

The registration blank was revised to 
make classification easier, to reduce the 
cost of typing and retyping the blanks, and 
to provide space for keeping a running 
record of service provided each registrant. 
Because it was obvious that the largest 
single item of continuing expense is the 
retyping of the blanks, the director hired 
the University of Kansas stenographic 
bureau to do the typing on its IBM elec- 
tric typewriter which makes almost twice 
the number of legible carbon copies that 
can be made on an ordinary typewriter. 

During 1947, the Bureau had 36 re- 
quests from employers; during the six 
months of 1948, the Bureau received 57 
requests from 44 schools. In 1947, the 
Bureau mailed 311 copies of registration 
blanks to employers requesting them; in 
the six months of 1948, the Bureau sent 
367 blanks describing 77 different regis- 
trants. As of March 1, 1948, the Bureau 
had 78 registrants; as of Aug. 11, 1948, 
the Bureau had 110 registrants—an in- 
crease of 41 percent in less than six 
months. 

At least half of the new registrants in 
the Placement Bureau were not previously 
members of AATJ. That fact means that 
the Placement Bureau is inducing journal- 
ism teachers to join AATJ. Actually, one 
of the most difficult tasks of the secretary- 
treasurer this year has been the answering 
of registration requests from persons who 
were not AATJ members and who were 
not eligible for membership under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution. President 
Wolseley aided materially in deciding the 
cases of applicants who were not clearly 
eligible. 

Despite all the effort expended and the 
progress made, the results so far have been 
disappointing to the director. As of Aug. 
11, 1948, the Bureau has made only one 
sure placement, a job paying $3,600. The 
director is hopeful that another position, 
paying $5,000, will be filled shortly by a 
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Placement Bureau registrant. At least 2) 
positions for which the Bureau sent oy 
blanks have not yet been reported fille 
and it is possible that some of those wil 
be filled by Bureau registrants before the 
opening of the fall term. 

At least four positions were filled by 
Bureau registrants about whom the Bureay 
had sent blanks, but in each of those case 
both the employer and the registrant é&. 
clared that the original contact had been 
made before the Placement Bureau sub. 
mitted blanks. In two cases, the employer 
hired a Bureau registrant on whom the 
Bureau had not sent blanks. One of those 
was in a geographical area where the reg. 
istrant had declared he would not accept a 
position; the other was a case in which the 
qualifications of the registrant did not 
seem to fit the requirements of the position. 

As a partial explanation of the poor rec- 
ord of placement to date, the secretary- 
treasurer suggests: 


1, That many of the job openings 
were for young men to serve as instruc- 
tors. Because the Placement Bureau is 
available only to paid-up AATJ men- 
bers, the Bureau has few registrants 
looking for appointment as instructor. 

2. That some requests from small 
colleges demand far too much training 
and experience for the salary offered. 

3. That the Placement Bureau has 
too few registrants in the salary range of 
$3,000 to $4,500—the area in which 
most of the good positions available lie. 
That fact may indicate that a high per- 
centage of AATJ members feel satisfied 
in their present positions. Undoubtedly, 
such considerations as the housing short- 
age, the high cost of moving, and the 
forfeiture of increment toward retire 
ment benefits and sabbatical leave must 
be taken into account. : 

4. That some of the registrants list a 
minimum salary acceptable which 1 
much higher than their training and ex- 
perience seem to justify. 


The Bureau director has been pleased 
to receive such good cooperation from 
deans and directors of schools, some of 
whom were originally opposed to the ¢s- 
tablishment of the Bureau. The Bureau 
files contain dozens of letters from regis- 
trants who expressed appreciation for the 
service given at the remarkably low cost. 
In July, the director notified every active 
registrant of the service given since March, 
but the identity of the employer was in 0 
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case divulged. Many of the registrants and 
employers expressed hope that the Bureau 
will be continued. 

Despite all this, the director is not sure 
in his own mind that the results justify the 
expenditure of effort. Financially, the in- 
come of the Bureau for 1948 should just 
about equal the expenses, even if no more 
than two placements are made. However, 
all of the secretarial expense except the re- 
typing of blanks has been donated by the 
University of Kansas, and the director has 
served without any compensation. Because 
of his personal interest in giving the Place- 
ment Bureau a fair trial, he has been will- 
ing to contribute the many hours of diffi- 
cult work this year, but he doubts that the 
Association should ask any of its members 
to continue serving as director of the 
Placement Bureau without salary if the 
Bureau is continued. He would like to see 
this convention give serious thought to the 
future of the Placement Bureau. Like Dr. 
Luxon, he believed that the Placement 
Bureau could become a source of revenue 
for the Association as well as providing a 
valuable service to both the members and 
the employers; the net results to date this 
year, however, are not very encouraging. 

The secretary-treasurer assisted Presi- 
dent Wolseley and the host Universities of 
Colorado and Denver in planning details 
of the 32nd convention. He prepared and 
mailed descriptive material about the con- 
vention before August 1. He also mailed 
to every AATJ member a notice of the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution; 
the mailing was completed before the 
deadline provided in the constitution. 

President Wolseley appointed the fol- 
lowing committees: 

Auditing—Frank Thayer, Wisconsin, 
chairman; Donald Burchard, Texas A & 
M; Leslie G. Moeller, Iowa. Joint Com- 
mittee on Time and Place—James Pol- 
lard, Ohio State, chairman; Wesley 
Maurer, Michigan; Wallace Biggs, Wyo- 
ming. Merger—John E. Stempel, Indi- 
ana, AASDJ, chairman; J. ard 
Gerald, Minnesota, AATJ; Dwight Ben- 
tel, San Jose State, ASJSA. Newspaper 
Week—Henry Ladd Smith, Wisconsin, 
chairman; A. Gayle Waldrop, Colorado; 
C. E. Bounds, Alabama; Fayette Cope- 
land, Oklahoma. Nominations—Robert 
W. Desmond, California, chairman; 
Burton Marvin, Kansas; Kenneth R. 
Marvin, Iowa State. Resolutions—Wil- 
liam Swindler, Nebraska, chairman; 
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A. A. Applegate, Michigan State; H. P. 
Everest, ington. Special—James L. 
C. Ford, Montana, chairman; George 

Betts, Syracuse; Henry Birdsong, Tem- 

ple: Paul Thompson, Texas; Marcus M. 

ilkerson, Louisiana State. Study of 

Communications Agencies—Earl Eng- 

lish, Missouri, chairman. 

Although one-third of the year remains, 
the Association undoubtedly will be finan- 
cially solvent at the end of 1948 unless 
the convention votes expenditures that 
have not been foreseen. Probably not 
more than $25 or $30 can be collected in 
1948 net dues before the end of the year. 
The Association has paid $1,413 to the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY and, as of Aug. 
11, 1948, had collected $87 which has not 
yet been paid to the QUARTERLY. 


AATJ FINANCIAL REPORT 
Jan. 1, 1948 to Aug. 11, 1948 
Receipts 


1—1947 dues @ $4.00 
210—1948 dues @ $4.00 
1—1949 dues @ $4.00 
18—AAT3 Directories @ 50c. . 
32—Placement Bureau 
registrants @ $2.00 
Placement Bureau 1% fee 
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Bank draft received from Norval 
Neil Luxon (balance on hand 
Jan. 1, 1948) 


Expenditures 


Office equipment and supplies. . .$ 
Postage (Sec.-Treas.’ office).... 
Printing 
Stenographic Bureau 
Bank Charges 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
Journalism Bulletin 

(Reprint of Dec. 1947 issue) 
Journalism Class and Lab 
Convention (incomplete) 
Miscellaneous 
Placement Bureau 


$2,331.46 
ELMER F. Betu, 


Secretary-Treasurer 
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American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism 
Twenty-eighth Convention, Boulder, Colo., Sept. 2-3, 1948 


4 PRESIDENT NORVAL NEIL LUXON (OHIO 
State) called the convention to order in 
the Northeast Recreation Room at 1:45 
p. m., Thursday, September 2, 1948. Roll 
call was answered by 32 member institu- 
tions; Boston and Louisiana State were 
not present. Missouri answered as proxy 
for Rutgers and Minnesota for Washing- 
ton and Lee. 

The presidential address, “Professional 
Journalism Education,” was given by 
President Luxon (see p. 380). 

Elmer F. Beth (Kansas) presented the 
following report as secretary-treasurer of 
the Association: 

The secretary-treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, by constitutional provision, is re- 
quired to report on: (1) The work of the 
Association, (2) the meetings and action 
of the executive committee, (3) the re- 
ceipts and expenditures during the year. 

The transfer of records, funds, and ma- 
terials from Ohio State to the office of the 
new secretary-treasurer at the University 
of Kansas was not completed until late in 
February 1948. President Norval Neil 
Luxon, former secretary-treasurer, was pa- 
tient and cooperative in coaching me in 
my duties and in the routine of the office, 
and I am grateful to him for his help. 

During the first eight months of 1948, 
the Association, through its officers, has 
taken the following actions: 

To represent the Association on the 
American Council on Education, President 
Luxon appointed himself; Raymond B. 
Nixon, of Emory, editor of the JouRNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY; and Elmer F. Beth of 
Kansas, secretary-treasurer. 

The president’s office conducted a mail 
vote to fill the unexpired term on the 
Council on Radio Journalism caused by 
the resignation of Wilbur Schramm of Illi- 
nois. Candidates were Paul H. Wagner of 
Ohio State and Baskett Mosse of North- 
western whose names had been presented 
by the nominating committee at the Phila- 
delphia convention; the vote at the con- 
vention had been a tie, with only half of 
the institutions voting. Wagner was elect- 
ed in the mail balloting. 

The executive committee did not meet 
in 1948. After an inconclusive mail vote 


by the Association’s membership on place 
for the convention, members of the execy. 
tive committee and officers of AATJ voted 
to meet in Colorado. Polled later on the 
exact date for the convention at Boulder, 
members voted for September 1, 2, and 3, 
The Association at its 1947 convention had 
voted in favor of September instead of 
December. 

The executive committee also voted to 
accept in the name of the Association the 
royalties from the Saturday Evening Post 
“Case Histories,” to be published in book 
form in January 1949 by Doubleday 
Doran, with the understanding that such 
income will be used to support the Jour. 
NALISM QUARTERLY. 

President Luxon appointed the following 
committees: 


Convention Arrangements—A. Gayle 
Waldrop, Colorado, and William A. 
Glenn, Denver. 

Nominations—Kenneth R. Marvin, 
Iowa State, chairman; Raymond B. 
Nixon, Emory; Clifford F. Weigle, Ore- 
gon; Kenneth E. Olson, Northwestern. 

Resolutions—O. W. Riegel, Washing: 
ton and Lee, chairman; Fayette Cope- 
land, Oklahoma; Paul J. Thompson, 
Texas; William F. Swindler, Nebraska; 
Henry Ladd Smith, Wisconsin. 

Auditing—Leslie G. Moeller, Iowa, 
chairman; L. Niel Plummer, Kentucky; 
H. P. Everest, Washington. 

JOURNALISM QUARTERLY—Marcus M. 
Wilkerson, Louisiana, chairman; Frank 
L. Mott, Missouri; Ralph D. Casey, 
Minnesota. 

Business Management Practices— 
Fred M. Pownall, Iowa, chairman; 
Thomas F. Barnhart, Minnesota, com- 
mittee coordinator; Charles L. Allen, 
Northwestern; William J. Oertel, Syra- 
cuse; Arne Rae, Illinois; Donald W. 
Davis, Pennsylvania State. 

JOINT COMMITTEES 

Merger—John E. Stempel, Indiana, 
AASDJ, chairman; J. Edward Gerald, 
Minnesota, AATJ; Dwight Bentel, San 
Jose State, ASJSA. 

Time and Place—James E. Pollard, 
Ohio State, AASDJ, chairman; Wesley 
H. Maurer, Michigan, AATJ; Wallace 
R. Biggs, Wyoming, AATI. 


The secretary-treasurer answered many 
inquiries regarding the accrediting pro 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


Financial Report 
For period January 1, 1948 to August 11, 1948 


Receipts 
Bank draft received from Norval Neil Luxon 


(Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1948) 
33 school dues, each $50.00 


Postage 
Secretary-treasurer 
O. W. Riegel (wage-hour hearing) 


Printing ‘ 
New stationery 
Receipt books 
Dues invoices 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY (March and June apportionments) 


Bank charges 


Telephone and telegraph (president’s office) 
ucation (1948 dues) 


American Council on ‘ 
Stenographic bureau (president's office) 
Typing ‘ 
Mimeographing 


Convention expenses (incomplete) __ 
(President’s office) Mimeographing 


(Secretary-treasurer’s office) Mimeographing 


gram. He had mimeographed and distrib- 
uted to the member institutions within the 
constitutional time period the several pro- 
posed amendments to be considered by the 
members at the 28th convention. 

He worked closely with President Luxon 
and the host schools in planning details of 
the 28th convention and prepared and 
mailed descriptive material and the tenta- 
tive program before August 1. 

The collection of the $50 annual dues 
from member institutions has been com- 
pleted; every one of the 34 institutions had 
paid in full by August 20. The secretary- 
treasurer sincerely thanks the directors for 
their friendly cooperation in discharging 
so promptly their schools’ financial obliga- 
tion to the Association. 

The secretary-treasurer would like to 
urge all executive heads of member insti- 





tutions to do all they can to interest every 
member of their teaching staffs in becom- 
ing members in the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism. The coopera- 
tion of directors would be most effective; 
some AASDJ institutions have a very low 
percentage of their teaching staffs on the 
active membership list of the AATJ. 

In his capacity of director of the AATJ 
Placement Bureau, the secretary-treasurer 
received excellent support and encourage- 
ment from directors of Association 
schools. Of the 43 institutions which re- 
ported staff vacancies and requested the 
help of the Placement Bureau, 17 were 
members of this Association. Since the 
Placement Bureau was set up to serve the 
interests of both the teacher and the direc- 
tor, this cooperation from the directors of 
AASDJ schools and departments is most 
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welcome. The positions reported vacant 
ranged from that of assistant instructor to 
a professorship paying $6,000. 

Because only two-thirds of the current 
year has passed, the financial report at the 
time of this convention is necessarily in- 
conclusive. The Association appears to be 
in excellent financial condition, although 
several large obligations remain to be paid. 

In concluding this annual report, the 
secretary-treasurer wishes to thank Presi- 
dent Luxon especially for the advice and 
guidance which he gave during the period 
of transferring the headquarters of the As- 
sociation to Kansas. He also hereby 
thanks the various Association directors 
for their assistance. 

Submitted September 2, 1948. 

ELMER F. Ber, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Beth moved that his report be accepted, 
subject to approval by the Auditing Com- 
mittee. Swindler (Nebraska) seconded, 
and the motion carried. 

President Luxon called for the report of 
the Council on Radio Journalicm, and 
Charnley (Minnesota), chairman, gave the 
report (see p. 398). 

Olson (Northwestern) said that the 
American Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism has been discussing with the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors the 
feasibility of setting up summer teacher 
internships on newspapers similar to those 
in radio. 

English (Missouri) presented the report 
of the Council on Research (see p. 395). 

During the discussion of methods by 
which member institutions could help in a 
project like the one described in English’s 
report, Baskette (Emory), Swindler (Ne- 
braska), and Moeller (Iowa) volunteered 
to help with local pilot studies. 

Because Marcus Wilkerson (Louisiana), 
chairman of the JoURNALISM QUARTERLY 
Committee, was not present, Mott (Mis- 
souri) gave a brief report and then made 
a motion that the Association express its 
thanks and appreciation to the editor of 
the JoURNALISM QUARTERLY, Raymond 
Nixon (Emory) and his staff. Casey 
(Minnesota) seconded, and the motion 
carried. Mott then explained that the 
committee had checked the names of all 
those who might qualify for the editorship 
for 1949 and 1950, and he then moved 
that Nixon be nominated. Waldrop (Col- 
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orado) seconded. President Luxon called 
for nominations from the floor, but none 
was made. Nixon was unanimously elect- 
ed to succeed himself as editor. 

Fred Pownall (Iowa), chairman of the 
Committee on Business Management Prac- 
tices, was absent and no report was sub- 
mitted; but Siebert (Illinois), who was not 
on the committee, reported on the Quebec 
convention of the Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Association which he had at- 
tended. That organization is cooperating 
with journalism schools by: (1) Offering 
teachers educator-memberships in N. A. 
E. A. at $6 a year, (2) assisting with visi- 
tations for accrediting, (3) arranging sum- 
mer internships for teachers of advertising 
(10 to 15 internees could be placed next 
summer), (4) through its research com- 
mittee, making regional and single studies 
for newspapers—projects in which schools 
might be able to assist. 

Ralph R. Lashbrook (Kansas State) 
had no report on the Council of Stand- 
ards of Journalism. 

President Luxon called for action on 
several proposed amendments to the 
AASDJ Constitution; copies of the pro- 
posed changes had been sent to all mem- 
ber institutions by the secretary-treasurer 
according to the provisions of the Consti- 
tution. 

Olson (Northwestern) made a motion 
to repeal Article 3, Membership, in its 
entirety and substitute for it the following: 


ARTICLE 3—Membership—Section 1. 
Effective January 1, 1949 membership in 
this Association shall be made up of de- 
partments, schools, colleges, divisions, 
and institutes of journalism which have 
been accredited by the American Coun- 
cil on Education for Journalism. 

Section 2. Membership in this Asso- 
ciation shall be by school or department, 
each school or department being en- 
titled to one vote, although it may be 
represented at any meeting by more 
than one delegate. 

Section 3. When and if accreditation 
is withdrawn from a member institution 
by the Amercan Council on Education 
for Journalism, that member’s member- 
ship in this Association shall be termi- 
nated at the end of the calendar year in 
which accreditation is withdrawn. 


Stempel (Indiana) seconded. Swindle 
(Nebraska) contended that the Associa- 
tion would “do irreparable harm to the ac- 
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creditation program” if it limited AASDJ 
membership to accredited schools. He ar- 
gued that the American Council on Edu- 
cation for Journalism had been set up in 
part to take away the “stigma” attached to 
non-recognition by AASDJ which had 
been the only recognizing agency. 

éNixon (Emory) moved to amend Sec- 
tion 1 of the amendment to read “shall be 
open only to” instead of “shall be made 
up of.” Moeller (lowa) seconded, and the 
motion was carried. 

Ford (Montana) supported Swindler in 
his argument that membership in AASDJ 
need not be restricted to accredited depart- 
ments and schools. He declared that the 
proposed amendment would be contrary to 
the original plan to put the, accrediting 
function in one agency, the ACEJ. He 
pointed out that AASDJ had been sup- 
ported for years by several active member 
institutions which now would lose mem- 
bership because they have not been ac- 
credited. He thought the Council on 
Standards could examine and consider re- 
quests of institutions for membership in 
AASDJ. President Luxon emphasized that 
if the amendment to Article 3 is adopted, 
the Association would henceforth be made 
up of accredited institutions only. Swin- 
dler declared that the present non-accred- 
ited members would be “frozen out” of 
various national programs and studies af- 
fecting professional education for journal- 
ism and that they would be forced to 
“turn to some other organization to gain a 
voice” in shaping educational policy. 
Maurer (Michigan) supported that view. 
Olson (Northwestern) reviewed the his- 
tory of the movement for accreditation; he 
declared that no school need feel “smoth- 
ered” because it failed in its first applica- 
tion for accreditation. Mason (New 
York) hoped that the failure to gain ac- 
creditation might be a spur to the disap- 
pointed school. Nafziger (Minnesota), 
Luxon, Casey (Minnesota), Mott (Mis- 
souri), and Siebert (Illinois) spoke in 
support of the amendment, arguing that a 
vote to defeat would be a vote to re-es- 
tablish the situation which existed before 
the accreditation program was established. 

Waldrop (Colorado) moved the previ- 
ous question, and Stempel (Indiana) sec- 
onded. The motion was carried, and Pres- 
ident Luxon called for the vote on the 
amendment as amended by the Nixon mo- 
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tion. The following voted “Yes”: Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Columbia, Emory, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Marquette, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York, Northwestern, Ohio State, Oregon, 
Rutgers, Syracuse, Texas, Washington, 
Wisconsin, Iowa State, Kansas State, and 
Pennsylvania State. The following voted 
“No”: Montana, Nebraska, and Okla- 
homa. Washington and Lee voted “Pres- 
ent.” Stanford and Southern California 
did not vote. President Luxon ruled that 
the amendment had been adopted. 

Baker (Columbia) moved the adoption 
of an amendment to change Article 1 of 
the Constitution to read: “Article 1— 
Name. This organization shall be known 
as the Association of Accredited Schools 
and Departments of Journalism.” Moeller 
(Iowa) seconded. The motion carried, 
and the amendment was ruled adopted. 

A motion was made by Portmann (Ken- 
tucky) and seconded by Stempel (Indi- 
ana) to repeal Article 4, Section 4 of the 
Constitution and to substitute the follow- 
ing: : 
Section 4. The Association shall also 

elect a Council on Standards of Journal- 
ism consisting of six members to be 
chosen from the representatives of the 
institutions holding membership in this 
Association, but not more than one 
member shall be elected from one insti- 
tution. Members of this Council shall 
hold office for four years, or until their 
successors are elected; provided, that in 
the 1938 election of the members of this 
council three members shall be chosen 
for two-year terms and three for four- 
year terms. The council shall choose 
one of its members as chairman. 

The motion carried, and the amend- 
ment was ruled adopted. 

Stempel (Indiana) made a motion and 
Nixon (Emory) seconded to repeal Arti- 
cle 4, Section 5 of the Constitution and 
substitute the following: 

Section 5. The Association shall also 
elect a Council on Research in Journal- 
ism consisting of eight members to be 
chosen from representatives of the insti- 
tutions holding membership in this As- 
sociation, but not more than one mem- 
ber shall be elected from one institution. 
Members shall hold office for four years, 
or until their successors are elected; pro- 
vided that in the 1938 election of the 
members of this Council four members 
shall be chosen for two-year terms and 
four for four-year terms. The Council 
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shall choose one of its members as 
chairman. As terms of Council mem- 
bers expire, the Council shall recom- 
mend to the nominating committee indi- 
viduals deemed especially qualified by 
reason of accomplishment or interest in 
research for membership on the Coun- 
cil. These nominations shall be pre- 
sented by the nominating committee and 
from these nominations the membership 
as a whole shall elect the successors of 
those whose terms expire. 


Swindler (Nebraska) made a motion, 
seconded by Nixon (Emory) to amend 
the amendment to read: 


Section 5. The Association shall also 
elect a Council on Research in Journal- 
ism consisting of eight members to be 
chosen from individuals deemed espe- 
cially qualified by reason of accomplish- 
ment or interest in research, but not 
more than one member shall be elected 
from one institution. Members shall 
hold office for four years, or until their 
successors are elected. The Council 
shall choose one of its members as 
chairman. As terms of Council mem- 
bers expire, the Council shall recom- 
mend to the nominating committee indi- 
viduals deemed especially qualified for 
membership on the Council. These 
nominations shall be presented by the 


nominating committee, and from these 

nominations the membership as a whole 

shall elect the successors of those whose 

terms expire. 

The motion to amend was carried. 
Then President Luxon called for a vote on 
the amendment as amended by the Swin- 


dler motion, and the motion carried. 
President Luxon declared the amendment 
adopted. 

President Luxon explained that Article 
5, Section 5 of the Constitution had 
proved unworkable, that the Association 
had never followed its provisions. It reads: 
“Article 5, Section 5—The executive com- 
mittee shall define the geographical limits 
of six regional associations which shall 
hold annual conventions. The regions 
shall be northeastern, southeastern, east 
central, west central, southwestern, and 
western.” Siebert (Illinois) made a mo- 
tion, seconded by Stempel (Indiana) to 
repeal that section. The motion carried. 

Nixon (Emory) made a report as editor 
of the JoURNALISM QUARTERLY. He ex- 
plained that increased costs constituted 
his most difficult problem. He invited 
comments on the magazine’s new format 
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and said he would welcome suggestion; 
for improvements. 

The business session was adjourned 
4:45 p. m. Delegates and guests then 
grouped informally in lounges and room; 
and outside on the terrace to “talk shop” 
and get acquainted. Dinner was served in 
the cafeteria at 6 p. m. At 7:15 p. m, 
delegates and guests gathered in the Uni- 
versity Theatre and there were welcomed 
by Dr. Robert L. Stearns, president of the 
University of Colorado. 

Palmer Hoyt, editor and publisher of 
the Denver Post, gave an address, “To. 
day’s Newspaper,” in which he declared 
that the best answer to critics of the press 
is good objective reporting of the news. A 
newspaper must strive to present all rea- 
sonable sides of every public question, he 
said, for it is extremely vital that people 
make judgments on the facts. “In a free 
state,” he said, “there are many truths; in 
a totalitarian state, there is only one truth. 
No social or political idea or ideology will 
worry me as long as we have freedom of 
expression.” He renewed his faith and 
confidence in schools of journalism and 
said that they have grown and developed 
because they filled a need in the profes- 
sion. 

Harry R. O’Brien (Ohio State), who 
has written the “Diary of a Plain Dirt 
Gardener” for Better Homes and Gardens 
for more than 20 years, declared that peo- 
ple read his column because he doesn't 
“make up” any of the material he uses in 
it. He explained that he does much of the 
work in his own big garden and travels 
much to make himself an authority on 
gardening. He showed the audience sev- 
eral score colored slides of prize-winning 
flowers and he commented on them as the 
slides were shown by Waldrop (Colorado). 

After breakfast, Friday morning, Sep- 
tember 3, delegates met in the Northeast 
Recreation Room at 9:15 o’clock. A panel 
discussion, “Should Associate Units of the 
American Newspaper Guild Be Permitted 
to Organize on University Campuses?”, 
was presented by Chandler Forman of the 
Chicago Sun-Times, who is president of 
the Chicago Newspaper Guild and inter- 
national vice-president of the Americat 
Newspaper Guild, and by James B. Hale, 
Sunday editor of the Denver Post. 

Forman declared that the Guild and 
schools of journalism have much in com- 
mon and suggested that publishers, having 
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been forced to pay good salaries, now are 
jooking for better-trained men. He said 
that associate units are necessary in col- 
leges to present “the Guild as it really is.” 
He said he believes that associate member- 
ship will help a journalism graduate to get 
a good job. 

Hale declared that “the class room is no 
place for organized labor” and that associ- 
ate units “would lead to the equivalent of 
the closed shop and probably destroy 
schools of journalism.” He suggested that 
the associate units were really “recruiting 
bureaus” for the Guild. He predicted that 
many prospective students “will shun col- 
leges in which Guild units operate” and 
that Guild membership will prove a dis- 
advantage to the graduate looking for a 
job. 

In rebuttal, Forman denied that associ- 
ate units are “unions.” Hale replied that 
he had understood Forman to say that the 
associate units were intended to “soften 
up” the student for Guild membership. 

Luxon (Ohio State) asked why the 
Guild “goes quietly to the students first, 
gets the unit going, before the department 
head knows about it?” Marvin (Kansas) 
suggested that the direct approach to the 
department head would “terrify him.” 
Mason (New York) believed any student 
has the right to join anything he wishes. 
Miss Helen Patterson (Wisconsin) de- 
clared that some graduates had discovered 
that they could get better jobs “outside the 
Guild.” Thompson (Wisconsin) suggested 
that there is no legal way to prevent a stu- 
dent from joining an associate unit. Jol- 
life (Ohio State) asked if Hale had any 
evidence that associate units have been a 
bad influence in the classroom. Hale re- 
plied that the units would foster antago- 
nisms, “those goings-on that the Guild says 
do not exist, but which really do.” 
Maurer (Michigan) asked if associate 
units would not “help students find their 
place in society.” Hale replied that they 
should keep an open mind while in col- 
lege, join the Guild after they had ob- 
tained a job if they then felt Guild mem- 
bership desirable. Birdsong (Temple) 
asked why associate units must be organ- 
ized “to get accurate Guild information to 
students.” Forman replied that students 
were not getting “adequate and complete 
information” about the Guild in class- 
rooms and journalism courses. 
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Bryant Kearl (Wisconsin) presented a 
paper, “A Closer Look at Readability”—a 
review of readership techniques and a 
criticism of them (see p. 344). 

J. Edward Gerald (Minnesota) spoke 
on “A Course in Freedom of the Press for 
General Education” and advocated that 
such courses be offered in schools of jour- 
nalism because all students need instruc- 
tion in the meaning of constitutional guar- 
antees of freedom of expression (to be 
published in March QUARTERLY). 

Stempel (Indiana) made a motion, sec- 
onded by Baker (Columbia) that this As- 
sociation “approve the principle of 
AASDJ, AATJ, and ASJSA meeting in 
joint annual convention with provision for 
such separate associate meetings as may 
be required to transact the business of the 
individual associations.” The motion car- 
ried. 

Stempel moved and Baker seconded that 
the president appoint a member of this 
Association to serve on a joint committee 
charged with planning details of the joint 
convention. The motion carried. 

Stempel made a motion, and Patterson 
(Wisconsin) seconded, that the convention 
committee “enlist the aid of the standing 
councils of this Association in providing 
program material with a view to making 
the convention the place for announcement 
of important research findings in journal- 
ism and critical discussion of the problems 
of education for journalism.” The motion 
carried. 

Stempel made a motion, and Swindler 
(Nebraska) seconded, that this Associa- 
tion invite AATJ and ASJSA each to nom- 
inate a qualified member for the JoURNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY Committee, for the Coun- 
cil on Research, and for the Council on 
Radio Journalism, and that the president 
have prepared for consideration at the 
next convention the necessary constitu- 
tional changes to make this principle ef- 
fective, and that until such constitutional 
changes are made, the president be em- 
powered to invite qualified representatives 
from AATJ and ASJSA to sit as advisory 
members to such committee and coun- 
cils.” The motion carried. 

Stempel made a motion, and Patterson 
(Wisconsin) seconded, that the chairman 
of the Council on Standards invite cooper- 
ation from similar councils or committees 
of AATJ and ASJSA in “study of prob- 
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lems in the development of standards in 
education for journalism and in presenting 
critical discussion of such standards at the 
annual joint convention, and to offer its 
services to the accrediting committee in 
making basic studies of standards.” The 
motion carried. 

Stempel made a motion, and Swindler 
seconded, that the president appoint a 
member to serve on a joint committee as- 
signed to work out details and precedure 
“on problems of unifying and simplifying 
the organizational situation in the field of 
journalism education.” The motion car- 
ried. 

After luncheon, the final session of the 
convention began at 2 p. m. President 
Luxon presented to Mrs. Georgene Carl- 
son a five-pound box of candy as a token 
of the delegates’ appreciation of her work 
as secretary in charge of registration. 

In his report on the accrediting pro- 
gram, Earl English (Missouri) endorsed 
the idea of bringing teachers more closely 
into the program, but warned of danger in 
setting up a statement of definite minimum 
standards. He suggested that the Associa- 
tion should explore further criteria for ap- 
praising schools. He explained that schools 
may ask for re-inspection of a sequence 
or inspection of a new sequence within five 
years at no additional charge. He reported 
that the ACEJ had approved continuation 
for five years of the appraisal of graduates 
by employers; he said employers returned 
76 percent of the questionnaires sent to 
them. 

Ralph D. Casey (Minnesota) gave an 
address in which he described the work of 
the UNESCO commission on the technical 
needs of press, radio, and film (see p. 
386). 

Wayne Jordan (Maine), who had just 
returned from Germany, introduced Col- 
onel B. B. McMahon, deputy chief, Re- 
orientation Branch, Civil Affairs Division 
of the U. S. Army in Germany. He was 
credited with founding 22 postwar news- 
papers in the German area, although he is 
not a newspaper man himself. He ex- 
plained the difficulties of finding and li- 
censing capable editors who could run 
independent “all-party” newspapers. He 
praised the craftsmanship of German me- 
chanics in repairing broken printing ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

Jordan declared that Germany has a 
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culture so hostile to our own principles of 
journalism that we will have to make , 
cultural conquest to get a-clear flow of 
information. “Don’t make the mistake of 
overestimating the pre-Hitler Germa 
press,” he said. “Few of those paper 
were excellent newspapers.” German; 
have been trained not to print information 
just because it is news. He described 
plan to use American editorial director 
on “pilot” self-sustaining newspapers in 
Germany to train young journalists. Edi- 
torial managers on such papers could very 
well be selected from young staff member 
of American schools of journalism, he 
suggested. 

Moeller (Iowa), chairman of the Audit 
ing Committee on which Everest (Wasb- 
ington) also served, reported that the 
Committee had examined the financial 
records kept by the secretary-treasurer and 
found them in good order. Moeller moved 
the adoption of the report, and Everest 
seconded. The motion carried. 

Moeller reported that his committee had 
also found the financial records of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY to be in good or- 
der. Moeller moved the adoption of the 
report, and Everest seconded. The motion 
carried. 

Maurer (Michigan), chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Time and Place of the 
next convention, reported that invitations 
had been received from Minnesota and 
from Miami Beach. His committee rec- 
ommended that the next convention be 
held in autumn. Casey (Minnesota) de- 
scribed the advantages of Minneapolis-St. 
Paul as a convention place. Maurer made 
a motion, which was seconded by Port- 
mann (Kentucky), that the 1949 conven- 
tion be held in Minneapolis-St. Pau! in 
September, the exact dates to be set by 
the executive committees of the Associa- 
tions. The motion carried. 

Swindler (Nebraska) presented the joint 
report of AASDJ and AATJ Resolutions 
Committees, as follows: 


1. WHEREAS, The officers of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism and of the American Associ- 
ation of Schools and artments of 
Journalism, and the journalism faculties 
of Denver University and the University 
of Colorado, have provided an excep- 
tionally valuable program for the 1948 
convention, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
these associations express hearty thanks 
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to all persons who have contributed to 
the preparation and conduct of this con- 
vention, and especially to these individ- 
uals: Roland Wolseley, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, AATJ president; Dr. Norval 
Neil Luxon, Ohio State, AASDJ presi- 
dent; William A. Glenn, head of the 
Department of Journalism, University of 
Denver; A. Gayle Waldrop, acting di- 
rector, and Mrs. Georgene Carlson, 
secretary, College of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Colorado. And BE IT 
FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Sec- 
retary be instructed to express the ap- 
preciation of the convention to those 
speakers who have taken part in the 
program itself. 
Swindler moved to adopt the resolution, 
Thompson (Texas) seconded, and the mo- 
tion carried. 


2. WHEREAS, The University of 
Colorado has generously cooperated 
with the above-mentioned officers and 
faculties in accommodating the dele- 
gates and their families who have at- 
tended the conventions, this being one 
of the largest gatherings to be housed on 
this campus, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
the secretary be instructed to express 
the appreciation of the convention to 
— Stearns for the provisions thus 
made. 


Swindler moved to adopt the resolution, 
Marvin (Kansas) seconded, and the mo- 
tion carried. 


3. WHEREAS, It has come to the 
attention of these associations that cer- 
tain of the AATJ members have died 
during the period since the last conven- 
tion, BE IT RESOLVED, That this con- 
vention express its sincere regret at the 
passing of these persons: Roli ia Honora 
Callaghen, Louisiana State; Ralph L. 
Crosman, University of Colorado; and 
J. Willard Ridings, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity. 

Swindler moved to adopt the resolution, 
Moeller (Iowa) seconded, and the motion 
carried. 


4. WHEREAS, The program of ac- 
creditation implemented by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education for Journal- 
ism has completed the first year of 
operation with the publication of the 
first list of accredited institutions, BE 
IT RESOLVED, That this convention 
express its appreciation to all who par- 
ticipated in this work, both directly and 
indirectly, and especially to the news- 
paper representatives on the various vis- 
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itation committees and other agencies of 
the ACEJ, who in many cases con- 
tributed their time and effort without 
g reimbursement. BE IT FUR- 
R RESOLVED, That this conven- 
tion express its titude to Dr. Earl 
English for his effective service as exec- 
utive secretary, and to the Carnegie 
Foundation for its financial assistance 
for the work. 


Swindler moved the adoption of the 
resolution, Baker (Columbia) seconded, 
and the motion carried. 

That completed the report of the joint 
committee, but the following resolutions 
were presented for adoption by AASDJ: 


RESOLVED, That AASDJ sup 
and approves recommendations of the 
Press Su ion of the UNESCO 
Commission on Technical Needs in 
Press, Radio, and Film. 

AND BE IT FURTHER RE- 
SOLVED, That AASDJ reaffirms its 
support of the International Institute of 
Press and Information, and offers any 
assistance or counsel this Association 
can give in the implementation of the 
Institute. 


Desmond (California) moved the adop- 
tion of the two resolutions, Maurer (Mich- 
igan) seconded, and the motion carried. 

Olson (Northwestern) presented the re- 
port of the Nominating Committee. Pres- 
ident Luxon called for nominations from 
the floor, but none was offered. There- 
upon, Olson moved that the Committee re- 
port be aaccepted and that the secretary 
be instructed to cast unanimous ballots for 
all of the nominees presented by the Com- 
mittee. Waldrop (Colorado) seconded. 
The motion carried, and the following 
were thereby elected: 


AASDI officers—President, John E. 
Stempel, Indiana; Vice President, H. P. 
Everest, Washington; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas. 


Council on Standards (four-year 
term)—Ralph Lashbrook, Kansas State, 
to succeed himself; Raymond B. Nixon, 
Emory; and Leslie G. Moeller, Iowa. 


Accrediting Committee—Kenneth R. 
Marvin, Iowa State. 

American Council on Education for 
Journalism (two-year term)—Ralph D. 
Casey, Minnesota, to succeed himself; 
and Fred Siebert, Illinois, to succeed 
himself. 

Council on Radio Journalism (three- 
year term)—Kenneth G. Bartlett, Syra- 
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cuse, to succeed himself; and Baskett 
Mosse, Northwestern. 

Council on Research in Journalism— 
Earl English, Missouri, to succeed him- 
self; William Sumner, Wisconsin, to suc- 
ceed himself; Clifford F. Weigle, Ore- 
gon; and Wilbur Schramm, Illinois. 
There being no more business to come 

before the convention, President Luxon de- 
clared the 1948 convention adjourned. 
Delegates and guests used the next hour 
to change to outdoor sports clothing for 
the steak-fry picnic on Flagstaff Moun- 
tain. At 6 p. m., station wagons and pri- 
vate automobiles loaded for the caravan 
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drive up the six-mile grade to the top of 
the mountain. The steak dinner wa 
served cafeteria-style, and the picnicken 
ate in informal groups as they relaxe 
after the convention sessions. A larg 
campfire was set, everybody gathere 
around it, and Rudolph Johnson sang cov. 
boy and folk songs. Thomas Hornsby 
Ferril, author of Westering, Trial by Time, 
and I Hate Thursday, read several of his 
poems about the old West. Then Johnson 
led group singing. 
ELMER F. BETH, 
Secretary-Treasurer 





A Report on Three New "Gadgets" for Scaling Copy 


LAWRENCE COPYFITTER, a 12- 
inch copyfitting slide rule. Taylor 
Publishing Co., 1608 Oakridge Drive, 
Dayton 7, Ohio. $1.50. 

THE MUL-T-RUL, a slide-type calcu- 
lating device. The Mul-T-Rul Co., 
Fort Morgan, Colo. $2. 

TYPE FITTING CHART, a. four-page 
folder listing “key numbers” for vari- 
ous typefaces. L. Edward Smith, Box 


1531, Philadelphia 5, Pa. $3. 


Vj? NUMEROUS NEW COPY-SCALING AND 
proportioning devices have appeared on 
the market in recent months. These 
“gadgets” are aimed at speeding the 
work of editors, layout artists, makeup 
and mark-up men, production workers, 
and others concerned with converting 
pictures into cuts and copy into type. 

The Lawrence Copyfitter is a wooden 
slide rule for copyfitting by the charac- 
ter-count method. It also serves as a 
device to calculate the pica depth of a 
number of lines, the total characters in 
typewritten copy, etc., with a minimum 
use of paper and pencil. Slightly baf- 
fling at first to the non-mathematical 
mind, the slide rule can be mastered 
with some practice. It offers a welcome 
relief from the tedious paper work in- 
volved in using the copyfitting tables 
supplied free by the line-casting com- 
panies. 

The Mul-T-Rul’s principal value is as 
a proportioning device to determine the 


dimensions of cuts, following reduc. 
tions in the engraving process. In addi- 
tion, handy scales for measuring points, 
agate lines, inches, and type set in 5, 6, 
8, 10, and 12 point are provided. Use 
as a copyfitting aid is limited, since di- 
mensions of only six sizes of one type 
face (Ionic) are provided. 

The Smith Type Fitting Chart con- 
denses the character-count method of 
copyfitting into three tables and one 
page of instructions, printed in a bristol 
folder, 1042 by 8 inches. Key number 
are provided for italic lower-case, Ro- 
man caps, and Roman lower case of 53 
type series, ranging usually from 6 to 
24 point. By selecting a key figure, it is 
possible to find on the second chart 
how many characters will go in various 
lengths of lines, ranging from 4 to 42 
picas. The third chart shows the depth 
in picas of various numbers of lines of 
type set in 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, and 18 
point, leaded or solid. 

This writer still uses a prewar model 
“Roto-Typometer,” a circular-type cal- 
culating device which shows, in a small 
inner circle, a selection of type faces 
which may be aligned with the character 
count in the outer circle. Since this de- 
vice is apparently no longer on the mat- 
ket, the Lawrence Copyfitter is prob- 
ably the best buy among the “gadgets” 
now available. MANNING D. SEIL 
University of Illinois 
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ricular developments and the like . . 
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fessor Price, School of Journalism, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
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Fall Journalism Enrollment 
In 73 Schools Totals 16,619 


Yi JOURNALISM ENROLLMENT IN 73 RE- 
porting schools and departments shows 
16,619 students for the fall term 1948-49. 
This figure represents totals for all classes, 
freshmen through graduate year. 

Universities and colleges reporting to the 
QUARTERLY include 34 members of the 
AASDJ and 39 non-member schools. 
Upperclass and graduate registrations only 
for the same schools showed 10,367 jour- 
nalism students. 

The over-all figures indicate an increase 
in journalism enrollment from 1947, al- 
though it is difficult to give exact percent- 
agewise increases because a number of 
schools and departments did not provide 
comparable data. Several departments in- 
dicated that the peak enrollment among 
veterans apparently has been passed. 

The largest rise was reported among 
upperclass students in non-member institu- 
tions—69.4 percent—representing 26 de- 
partments for which a comparison could 
be made. Upperclass and graduate enroll- 
ment among AASDJ members, with 34 
schools providing comparative figures, rose 
15.1 percent. 

Of the 16,619 total, member institutions 
reported 11,407 students in journalism, of 
whom 7,401 are juniors or above. Non- 
member schools reported 5,212 students, 
of whom 2,966 are juniors or above. 

In the 34 AASDJ institutions, total jour- 
nalism registration increased 20 percent. 
Non-AASDJ colleges offering comparable 
figures showed a 47 percent total increase. 
The aggregate rise for all universities re- 
porting was 27.9 percent. 


Graduate enrollment in member institu- 
tions increased 21.6 percent this year. 

The number of non-AASDJ schools re- 
porting journalism enrollment was more 
than double that given in the 1947 De- 
cember JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 39 as 
compared with 19. These institutions in- 
cluded three departments of journalism 
which began operation in 1948 for the first 
time, Duquesne University last February 
and the University of Utah and Texas A. 
and M. College in September. 

Since many member institutions do not 
count freshmen and sophomores, a com- 
parison can be made only in upperclass- 
graduate enrollment. These totals show 
the University of Missouri first with 833 
professional students, the University of 
Illinois second with 474, and the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota third with 446. New 
York University, with 586, did not break 
down its figures by classes. 

The largest graduate-only registration 
was reported by Missouri, 103. The 
Northwestern University Medill School of 
Journalism listed 83 graduate students and 
the Graduate School of Journalism at Co- 
lumbia 66. 

Among non-AASDJ schools, the largest 
enrollment was reported by the University 
of Denver, 341. 


Texas Journalism sr 
Raised to Status of 

As of September 1, 1948, the University 
of Texas Department of Journalism was 
advanced to the status of School of Jour- 
nalism. The title of the administrative 
head of journalism was changed from 
chairman to director. The position is held 
by Professor Paul J. Thompson. 
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ne es 


Institution G 1948 1947 





AASDJ MEMBERS 


Boston University 
University of California 
University of Colorado 
Columbia University 
Emory University 
University of Georgia 
University of Illinois 
Indiana University 

Iowa State College 

State University of Iowa 
Kansas State College 
University of Kansas1 
University of Kentucky 
Louisiana State University 
Marquette University 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of Missouri 
Montana State University 
University of Nebraska 
New York University 2 
Northwestern University 
Ohio State University 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Oregon? 
Pennsylvania State College 
Rutgers University 
University of Southern California. 
Stanford University 
Syracuse University 
University of Texas 
Washington and Lee University... 
University of Washington 
University of Wisconsin 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS REPORTING 


University of Alabama 
Baylor University 
Brigham Young University 
Butler University 
Creighton University 
University of Denver® 
Drake University 
Duquesne University¢ 
Fresno State College 
University of Idaho 
Kent State University 
Lehigh University 
Lincoln University 
University of Maine 
Michigan State College 
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Institution 





Ohio University 

Oklahoma A. & M. College 
Oklahoma Baptist University 
Pacific University 

University of Pittsburgh 

Rider College 

San Jose State College 

South Dakota State College 
Southern Methodist University... . 
Temple University 

University of Tennessee 

Texas A. and M. College* 

Texas State College for Women... 
Tulane University at 
University of Tulsa 16 
University of Utah¢ 24 
Washington University (St. Louis) 35 
West Virginia University 49 
University of Wyoming 2 


al 
Aggregate Totals 


{Reports only total journalism enrollment. 
*Beginning 1948 
5Upperclass enrollment given only in 


aggrega 
‘New department, opened in 1948. 


3 
842 1,242 1,385 1,262 
2,529 3,561 4,713 4,100 


10 26 12 
2,966 
10,367 


registers only upperclass peetinens in journalism. 





Important Remodeling Work 
Reported by Eight Departments 

Extensive remodeling and building ex- 
pansion plans are under way or are being 
contemplated in eight schools and depart- 
ments of journalism—Arizona, Iowa State 
College, University of Kansas, Northwest- 
ern University, University of Oregon, 
Washington State College, University of 
Michigan, and University of New Mexico. 

The largest improvement contemplated 
is that of the William Allen White School 
of Journalism and Public Information at 
the University of Kansas, which hopes to 
move into a completely remodeled build- 
ing by the summer of 1950. 

Changes made this fall include installa- 
tions of city rooms, photographic labora- 
tory installations, re-establishment of a 
print shop laboratory, and library and 
morgue set-ups. 

The physical plant alterations, by insti- 
tutions, follow: 


University of Arizona—lIt has installed 
a completely equipped city room for jour- 
nalism studies. Facilities include 20 type- 
writers, a horseshoe copy desk, a United 
Press teletype, and a reference library. All 
journalism lectures and laboratory work 
are centered in the room, which is on the 
second floor of Old Main Hall, the original 
University building. Journalism and radio 
news students will prepare daily newscasts 
from the wire. Loud speakers have been 
installed at various spots on the campus to 
enable students to hear the newscasts. 


lowa State College—A new double-unit 
darkroom has been installed by the Iowa 
State College Press. The addition trebles 
photographic production facilities in the 
publications building. 

The darkroom has a film processing 
room and an enlarging room, each large 
enough to permit two persons to work at 
the same time. More than $1,000 worth 
of new developing and enlarging equip- 
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ment has been installed. Other new photog- 
graphic equipment being used by Iowa 
State College publications includes two 
4” x 5” Speed Graphics with Strobelight 
attachments. 

A Model 14 Linotype was installed last 
summer by the Press. The composing 
room now has four Linotypes and one 
Monotype. 


University of Kansas—When a new en- 
gineering shops building, now under con- 
struction, is completed, the University 
Fowler Shops Building will be available 
for use by the William Allen White School 
of Journalism and Public Information. 
The Fowler Shops, one of the finest build- 
ings in exterior appearance on the Kansas 
campus, should be ready for use by jour- 
nalism in the summer of 1950, says Burton 
W. Marvin, dean of the school. 

Tentative plans for equipment which the 
White school will need in its new quarters 
were submitted in October to the state 
architect. He is expected to have an esti- 
mate of costs for action by the Board of 
Regents and the Kansas legislature in the 
next few months. Several years ago, 
$150,000 was allotted for journalism con- 
struction, but more is needed now. 


Northwestern University—The Medill 
School of Journalism recently set up a new 
morgue. New equipment was purchased, 
including special newspaper morgue draw- 
ers and envelopes. All major newspapers 
are being clipped for international, na- 
tional, and local items. 

All reporting classes will have access to 
the morgue to obtain background material. 
Students in beginning reporting classes will 
be required to spend at least one four-hour 
laboratory period in the morgue in order 
to become familiar with newspaper library 
problems. Reference material also will be 
available to copyreading and news editing 
classes. 

An intercommunications system con- 
nects the morgue with the various labora- 
tories for quick reference or checking. 

The intercommunications system also 
connects the news laboratory with an iso- 
lated office, from which students will “tele- 
phone in” stories they have covered to stu- 
dents on the rewrite end. The class will 
listen in and, later, will discuss and criti- 
cize the telephone techniques. 


University of Oregon—By obtaining ad- 
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ditional instructional space in the Univer. 
sity Extension Division Building, the Uji. 
versity of Oregon School of Journalism 
has expanded its facilities for teaching 
copyreading and pictorial journalism. 

Four new darkrooms have been com. 
pleted for the photographic course. Each 
is equipped for projection printing and film 
developing. Light-trap entrances have been 
built for each room, so that the laboratory 
instructor can move from room to room 
without interfering with the work of stu. 
dents. 


Washington State College—After a laps 
of a year and a half, Washington State 
College is reviving its print shop labora. 
tory. The lab, previously lacking in facili- 
ties, now is located on the third floor of 
the Services Building, where much of the 
journalism and publications activity on the 
campus is being consolidated. Courses in 
printing are being taught by Carl Groth, 
head of the College printing shop. 

University of New Mexico—Plans have 
been completed for a Publications Build- 
ing at the University of New Mexico. It 
will be ready for occupancy in the fall 
term of 1949. The building will include 
the Division of Journalism classrooms and 
Offices, photographic laboratory, offices for 
the student publications, the University 
News Bureau, the printing plant, and the 
alumni magazine office. 

University of Michigan—As part of ex- 
tensive remodeling and expansion plans for 
classrooms and offices, the University of 
Michigan Department of Journalism has 
set up a reception room which houses 4 
file of 35 daily and weekly newspapers, 
numerous trade and professional publica- 
tions, and a book case with volumes avail- 
able for loan. 


69 Additions to Faculties 
Are Reported in Journalism 

Sixty-nine additions to journalism fac- 
ulties in the United States have been 
reported this fall from 28 schools and 
departments. The staff changes include all 
teaching ranks, as well as a number of re- J 
turns from leaves of absence. 

Fewer full-time staff additions were re- 
ported this year than in 1947, when 43 
appointments for full-time teaching posi- 
tions alone were announced. Many of this 
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year’s appointments were for part-time 
positions. ; 

In the listings below will be found: 

i ; rank when 
given by the reporting institution and part- 
time when indicated; principal field of 
instruction when available; and, in paren- 
theses, last previous position held or pres- 
ent position held in conjunction with 
teaching activity. 

Baylor University—Louie Hulme, picto- 
rial journalism and news writing (Fort 
Worth Press); Harry Provence, editorial 
writing (managing editor Waco News- 
Tribune). 

Bowling Green State University—Don- 
ald C. Peterson, instructor, photography 
(reporter-photographer, Colorado Springs 
Gazette-Telegraph); returns from leave, 
Jesse J. Currier, department chairman, and 
Clyde C. Parker, professor. 

University of Colorado—Bruce W. 
Smith, advertising and community newspa- 
per (The Farmer's Friend, Green Bay, 
Wis. ). 

Emory University—Calvin Kytle, acting 
assistant professor (magazine writer and 
editor). 

lowa State College—Harry E. Heath 
Jr., assistant professor, radio (instructor, 
University of Oregon); Mrs. Frances Ver- 
non, half-time instructor, magazine writing 
and home economics journalism (editorial 
assistant, Commerce Publications); Hollis 
Nordyke, part-time in advertising (business 
manager, Ames Daily Tribune); Robert P. 
Crossley, part-time in magazine manage- 
ment (director of the family life depart- 
ment, Better Homes and Gardens). 

State University of lowa—Mrs. Patricia 
M. Sneed, advertising (Frederic Ziv radio 
promotion, Cincinnati); Robert Widmark, 
radio news workshop with University sta- 
tions WSUI and KSUI (Station WMT, 
Cedar Rapids); Harry Ainsworth, adver- 
tising (Groves-Keen Agency, Atlanta, 
Ga.); Bernard Stern, news writing work- 
oP (Philadelphia Record and Associated 

). 

University of Kansas, William Allen 
White School of Journalism and Public In- 
formation—Burton W. Marvin, dean (Co- 
lumbia University Graduate School of 
Journalism). 

Lehigh University—Joseph B. McFad- 
den, instructor, news writing and feature 
ry g (the Catholic Sun, Syracuse, N. 
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Michigan State College—Elwin McCray, 
instructor (Muskingum College); Joseph 
Rondy, instructor (University of Mis- 
souri). 

University of Minnesota—Eugene F. 
Seehafer, assistant professor, advertising 
(lecturer, Northwestern University Chi- 
cago campus); Bob Eddy, part-time in- 
structor (telegraph editor, St. Paul Pio- 
neer-Press); W. Wilson Cliff, part-time 
instructor (instructor on leave, University 
of Utah); Alfred Tomlinson, Jan R. Klink- 
ert, Gordon B. Greb, and Harold Nelson, 
all teaching assistants. 

Montana State University—Parker B. 
Lusk, instructor. 

University of Nebraska—R. Neale Cop- 
ple, instructor (night staff, Nebraska State 
Journal); Thomas C. Sorensen, teaching 
assistant; Robert P. Crawford, professor, 
returning from leave (OWI, GI University 
in Italy, SCAP in Tokyo). 

University of North Carolina—Thomas 
J. Lassiter, lecturer, weekly newspaper pro- 
duction (editor, Smithfield, N. C., Her- 
ald); Lola Lee Mustard, advertising and 
news writing. 

Northwestern University—Spencer Al- 
len, in charge of television news course 
(director of WGN-TV newsreel depart- 
ment); John Garland Smith, instructor, 
news sequence (director of news service, 
East Texas State Teachers College); Ward 
K. Schori, instructor, business-advertising 
sequence (superintendent of commercial 
printing, Ketchikan, Alaska, Daily News); 
John Drieske, assistant in news sequence 
(political editor, Chicago Sun-Times). 

University of Oregon—Clifford F. Wei- 
gle, dean (associate professor, Stanford 
University); Gordon A. Sabine, assistant 
professor, editorial sequence (assistant 
professor, University of Kansas); Fred A. 
Beard, superintendent of the University 
Press (superintendent of Moody Bible In- 
stitute Press, Chicago); John J. Craig, 
part-time instructor, radio (KUGN, Eu- 
gene, Ore.); Albert H. Currey, part-time 
instructor, editorial sequence (city hall re- 
porter, Eugene Register-Guard); Leslie 
John Martin, graduate assistant (Palestine 
Illustrated Daily News). 

Pennsylvania State College—Robert M. 
Pockrass (master’s degree, 1948, Univer- 
sity of Illinois). 

University of Pittsburgh—J. F. Reming- 
ton, lecturer, reporting (copy desk, Pitts- 
burgh Press); Jack Henry, lecturer, report- 
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ing (sports writer, Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 
graph). 

South Dakota State College—Russell J. 
Hammargren, head of department, profes- 
sor (associate professor, University of 
Southern California); Harry S. Watson, 
associate professor (public relations direc- 
tor, Colorado College). 

University of Southern California—Wil- 
liam A. Glenn, lecturer (chairman, De- 
partment of Journalism, University of 
Denver); Robert Weil, special lecturer 
(night manager of the Associated Press, 
London). 

Syracuse University—Howard W. Pal- 
mer, associate professor (manager, Mis- 
souri Press Association); Harold E. Ad- 
dington, assistant professor (instructor, 
University of Kansas); Francis E. O’Brien, 
lecturer, advertising (advertising manager, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc.); J. Stuart Rich, in- 
structor, graphic arts (printer, Washington, 
D. C., Star, and instructor in printing at 
Bell Vocational High School, Washing- 
ton). 

University of Washington—Leonard L. 
Jermain, assistant professor (assistant pro- 
fessor, University of Nebraska); E. P. 
Chalcraft, part-time to supervise internship 


program (staff writer, Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer). 

Washington State College-—-Lawrence L. 
Pike, director of student publications (Vet- 
erans Administration, University of Colo- 
rado). 

University of Wisconsin—Ralph D. Tim- 


mons, lecturer, advertising (president, 
Ralph Timmons, Inc., advertising agency, 
Madison); Arthur G. Lentz, lecturer (di- 
rector of publicity for intercollegiate ath- 
letics); Herbert A. Jacobs, lecturer (col- 
umnist and reporter, Madison Capital- 
Times); William L. Doudna, lecturer (col- 
umnist and radio news commentator, Wis- 
consin State Journal; Glenn F. Miller, 
lecturer (copyreader and reporter, Wiscon- 
sin State Journal). 

University of Missouri—Albert S. Bur- 
chard, instructor (chief of the Wiesbaden 
bureau, Stars and Stripes, and public rela- 
tions assistant U. S. Army in Paris during 
the war); Robert W. Haverfield, assistant 
professor (advertising supervisor, Missouri 
Power and Light Company). 

Indiana University—Miss Gretchen A. 
Kemp, assistant professor, high school 
journalism and director, Summer High 
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School Journalism Institute (supervisor of 
publications, Manual Training High 
School, Indianapolis). 

Temple University—Andrew- ; 
part-time instructor (assistant telegraph 
editor, Philadelphia Inquirer); Charis 
Testerman, part-time instructor, typogr. 
phy (night foreman, composing room, 
Camden Courier-Post). 

Oklahoma City University—H. E. Cot. 
fey, head of department and associate pro- 
fessor (director of admissions and associ. 
ate professor of journalism, Upper Iowa 
University, Fayette, Iowa). 

University of Michigan—Elwood G. Lo. 
hela, instructor (director of public rel. 
tions and assistant professor of journalism, 
Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis.); Miss 
Helen Jean Gregory, departmental secre. 
tary and administrative assistant to Acting 
Chairman Wesley H. Maurer (graduate, 
University of Michigan, 1948; Detroit 
News society staff). 


Earl A. McIntyre, assistant professor of 
journalism at Michigan State College, and 
Vernon B. Bowen, instructor, are on leave 
for the fall term. Both are completing re- 
quirements for the master’s degree, Mr. 
McIntyre at the Northwestern University 
Medill School of Journalism and Mr. Bo- 
wen at the University of Missouri. Mark 
Brouwer, promotion editor of the Lansing 
(Mich.) State Journal, and Nobel Richaré- 
son, graduate of the University of Ala- 
bama, are substituting on the staff. 


The Columbia Missourian, professional 
newspaper used as a laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri School of Journalism, 
teceived second place in competition spon- 
sored by the Inland Daily Press Associa- 


‘ tion for the best handling of local news in 


cities of the 5,000 circulation class. The 
award was made at the Inland meeting in 
Chicago October 7. Last spring the Mis- 
sourian received first place in typography 
among Inland papers in this class. 


The annual judging of pictures for the 
Encyclopedia Britannica-University of Mis- 
souri photography competition and exhibit 
will take place December 6-8. The com- 
petition has been enlarged this year to it- 
clude classes of color photography, picture 
sequences, and individual portfolios. 
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Numerous Course Additions, 
Changes Made in Journalism 

Two new courses in advertising have 
been added to the curriculum of the Col- 
lege Of Journalism at the University of 
Colorado. One is “Principles of Newspa- 
per Advertising.” The other, “Advanced 
Advertising Practice,” will follow the ba- 
sic advertising practice course. 

To strengthen its radio-journalism se- 
quence, Emory University’s Division of 
Journalism is adding a mew _ course, 
“Script and Continuity Writing.” The 
course, to be offered in the winter and 
summer terms, will be taught by Elmo 
Ellis, head of the script department of 
WSB and WSB-TV, Atlanta. Mr. Ellis has 
a master of arts degree from Emory. 

A new major sequence in pictorial jour- 
nalism has been established by the State 
University of Iowa School of Journalism. 
More than a hundred students are enrolled 
this semester in the beginning photographic 
courses. The new major was designed pri- 
marily for students who expect to enter 
pictorial journalism as a profession. 

As part of the major, the school has 
established a new course in picture editing 
and is setting up a photo-engraving labora- 
tory. A graduate research assistant has 
been appointed. 

Michigan State College has added a full 
sequence in advertising to its journalism 
curriculum. Students may earn a maxi- 
mum of 27 credits in advertising. Students 
also are required to take 24 credits in eco- 
nomics, instead of a language, which is 
required of editorial majors. This require- 
ment has been based upon the advice of 
practicing advertising men in Michigan. 

Journalism students at Phillips Univer- 
sity, Enid, Okla., will now be required to 
take a double major. The step was taken 
after a survey among leading United States 
newspaper editors showed how highly edi- 
tors rated general knowledge among new 
staff members. The study was made by 
R. G. Martin Jr., professor of journalism. 

Students training for general newspaper 
work will take a second major in a social 
science, government, history, economics, 
or sociology. Students interested in spe- 
cialized writing, free lance, or trade jour- 
gal work may also major in any other 
field. 

A course in industrial journalism was 
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offered this fall by the School of Journal- 
ism and the University College of Syracuse 
University. An _ eight-week no-credit 
course, it is directed toward the editors of 
house publications in the Syracuse area. 
The course was sponsored by the school, 
the Syracuse Industrial Editors Associa- 
tion, and the Manufacturers Association. 
Professor Roland E. Wolseley was coordi- 
nator. Technical lectures were given by 
Dean M. Lyle Spencer; K. C. Pratt, editor 
of Stet; and Professors George C. Betts, 
Robert D. Murphy, and Laurance B. Sieg- 
fried of the journalism staff; and Walton 
Hutchins and C. Wesley Brewster, instruc- 
tors. 

A course in television news, believed to 
be the first offered in a school of journal- 
ism, is being given this year by the North- 
western University Medill School of Jour- 
nalism. The course is open to graduate 
students who have completed requirements 
in the school’s radio division and to pro- 
fessional staff personnel. The course will 
include selection and editing of news film, 
writing of copy for television news pro- 
grams, and legal and technical aspects of 
television. 

In cooperation with other University de- 
partments, six special courses for journal- 
ists were set up this year as required work 
for all graduates of the University of 
Washington School of Journalism. These 
include: 

“Urban Geography,” given for some 
years by the geography department in con- 
junction with a study of representative 
daily newspapers throughout the country; 
the freshman political science course, 
which has been revamped for journalism 
students to emphasize particularly the 
study of government at the city and county 
level, where most students start their news- 
paper careers; “English II Composition,” 
to which have been added two important 
books for beginning writers, The Art of 
Plain Talk by Rudolf Flesch and Language 
in Action by S. I. Hayakawa; a special 
course in public finance and taxation to be 
given for junior journalists by the econom- 
ics department; a specialized course for 
advertising majors, to be given by the Col- 
lege of Business Administration, in market- 
ing, business sales letters, industrial man- 
agement, and retailing; and another spe- 
cialized course in black and white drawing 
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for advertising majors, to be given by the 
School of Art. 

Entering into the adult education pro- 
gram of the University of Washington, the 
School of Journalism is offering this year 
two special fiction-writing courses at the 
downtown extension center in Seattle. 

A course in pulp-paper fiction is being 
taught by Frank Richardson Pierce, author 
of more than 1,200 short stories, novels, 
and novelettes; a course in slick-paper 
writing is being offered by William L. 
Worden, Associated Press and Saturday 
Evening Post correspondent in the Pacific 
during the war. 

Professor Robert S. Mansfield is contin- 
uing his seminar on the campus for pro- 
fessional writers. He is author of a large 
number of short stories. 

Men actively engaged in newspaper 
management, advertising, radio, public re- 
lations, photography, and other fields are 
offering weekly lectures in the West Vir- 
ginia University School of Journalism. 
The program, designed for journalism ma- 
jors, is intended to establish closer profes- 
sional relationships and to give students an 
over-all picture of opportunities open to 
them. 

Four course changes or adjustments 
have been made this fall by the University 
of Wisconsin School of Journalism. 

Bruce Westley, assistant professor of 
journalism, has started a new course, “Pub- 
lic Opinion and Reader Interest Research 
Techniques.” It is planned to integrate this 
with other courses offered in other depart- 
ments. Professor Westley also has modi- 
fied the community journalism course in 
order that students may get practical ex- 
perience in nearby weekly backshops. 

To give reporting students more chances 
to cover “live beats,” James D. Thompson, 
assistant professor, has set up a news bu- 
reau to augment the University news or- 
ganization. All campus news will be 
covered and processed by second semester 
reporting students, after final editing by 
Robert Taylor, assistant professor and 
head of the University News Bureau. 

An integrated program has been worked 
out between the journalism divisions in the 
Wisconsin College of Letters and Science 
and College of Agriculture. Students may 
make full use of both schools for journal- 
ism credit. The schools are within a few 
blocks of each other. 
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The University of Oregon School oj 
Journalism this fall began its first year yp. 
der an upper-division graduate program, 
Students now entering the school mut 
have fulfilled University requirements for 
a junior certificate. 

As part of the change to the new status, 
the school has reduced the credit offerings 
for freshman and sophomore pre-journa. 
ism students from 18 to 6. A number of 
other courses have been shifted from jun- 
ior to senior standing. For the first time 
this winter a graduate seminar will be of. 
fered in “Public Opinion Measurement.” 

Two new electives, “Journalism Work- 
shop” and “Principles of Photography,” 
were added this fall to the curriculum of 
the Rider College Department of Journal- 
ism, Trenton, N. J. 

Walter R. Taylor, assistant professor, is 
directing the workshop, in which students 
gain practice in preparation of news copy 
for metropolitan papers under the direc- 
tion of experienced newspaper men. James 
O. Kemm, assistant professor, teaches the 
photography course. 

By special arrangement with the An 
Arbor News, journalism students at the 
University of Michigan are being given in- 
struction on what editors should know 
about the composing room and composing 
room procedures. The course is being con- 
ducted for students in copyreading and 
editing. 

Fred Jaeger, foreman of the News com- 
posing room, is in charge of the course. 
The laboratory work extends over eight 
two-hour sessions held on _ consecutive 
weekdays. 

Mr. Jaeger teaches the students at the 
machines in the News plant. 


Richard A. Falb has joined the Iowa 
State College Press as an assistant editor in 
the book publishing department. He is 4 
graduate of the University of Minnesota 
School of Journalism. 


Twenty-five students of the Department 
of Technical Journalism, Iowa State Col- 
lege, gained on-the-job experience last 
summer by working for daily and weekly 
newspapers, magazines, radio stations, and 
in other journalistic fields. Six were em- 
ployed by dailies, 13 by weeklies, 2 in 
radio, 1 by a magazine, and 3 by publicity 
agencies. 
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News Notes 


North Dakota Speaker Tells 
Of "Cold-Type" Observations 

Joe W. Hughes, director of the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota Press, was first 
speaker in the weekly lecture series of the 
University’s Department of Journalism. 
He made first-hand observations on “cold- 
type” publishing methods in use by Chi- 
cago daily newspapers. 

The second speaker was Sidney W. 
Hooper, managing editor of the Fargo 
Forum, who discussed coverage of the Re- 
publican and Democratic national conven- 
tions in Philadelphia. 

Other speakers who will appear in the 
series this year will be Eugene Fitzgerald 
and John D. Paulson, both of the Fargo 
Forum; Robert Youngblood, Edith F. 
Thompson, T. A. Evanson, and W. B. Al- 
len, all of the Grand Forks Herald; Jack 
Swenson, news director of Station WDAY, 
Fargo; Jack Haggerty, manager of the 
United Press bureau in Bismarck, N. D.; 
John Quanrud, formerly of the Bismarck 
Tribune; and Robert Eckstrand of the John 
Leslie Paper Company, Minneapolis. 


Medill School to Sponsor 
News Executives’ Clinics 


In cooperation with the Inland Daily 
Press Association, the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medill School of Journalism will 
sponsor a series of clinics for news execu- 
tives. 

Four sessions have been planned by a 
committee of managing editors. The first, 
on November 5 and 6, was for city edi- 
tors. The second, late in the year, will be 
for state, county, and regional editors and 
will cover trade area news coverage. The 
third and fourth sessions, in 1949, will be 
devoted to editorial page, community lead- 
ership, and sports work. 


Missouri Students Send Out 
Daily Facsimile Newspaper 

The first edition of Missouri Fax, daily 
facsimile newspaper being published by 17 
graduate students of the University of Mis- 
souri School of Journalism, was sent out 
September 22. The program was attended 
by representatives of Station KXOK, St. 
Louis, the St. Louis Star-Times, President 
Frederick A. Middlebush of the University 
of Missouri, and others. Plans were made 
for Missouri Fax to present special Presi- 
dential election coverage November 2. 


Six Teachers Hold NAEA 
Advertising Fellowships 

Six journalism teachers held internships 
provided by the Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Association during the spring 
and summer, according to the report is- 
sued by Karl T. Finn, advertising director 
of the Cincinnati Times-Star and chair- 
man of the NAEA committee. 

The internees, with the places where 
they served, were William H. Boyenton 
(Rutgers), San Francisco Chronicle; J. A. 
Del Porto (Michigan State), Detroit 
Times; Robert J. Goetz (Marquette), Mil- 
waukee Sentinel; Richard Joel (Emory), 
Hartford Courant; R. Van Slambrouck 
(Pennsylvania State), Bureau of Advertis- 
ing; and Everett W. Withers (Washington 
and Lee), Toledo Blade. 


The University of Washington School of 
Journalism library has been made a branch 
of the University library system, which 
will more than double its facilities and ser- 
vices in the next few years. A graduate 
librarian has been added on a full-time 
basis. 


A leading postwar Austrian novelist 
and a Swiss journalist have enrolled in the 
University of Michigan Department of 
Journalism to begin a two-year stay in the 
United States. Their work will be divided 
between a year at the University and a 
year in internship on Michigan newspa- 
pers. The men are Dr. Gerd Padel, Switz- 
erland, and Dr. Rudolph Soucek, Austria. 
Both are under fellowships granted by the 
University Press Club of Michigan and the 
University. Dr. Padel was a parliamentary 
reporter for a Berne paper, Der Bund, and 
Dr. Soucek is the author of a 1946 prize- 
winning novel, Song to the Enemy. 


The University of Washington School of 
Journalism this year instituted a complete 
employment record of its graduates and 
students, including such items as starting 
salary, confidential faculty reports on ap- 
plicants, and reports of progress of stu- 
dents on their jobs. Of 43 graduating sen- 
iors last June, both men and women, all 
but five were placed in journalistic posi- 
tions with salaries ranging from $50 to $85 
a week. The five had themselves imposed 
restrictions on their employment. 
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lowa Forms Press Institute 
To Aid Midwest Newspapers 


To enable top newspapermen to talk 
over common problems, the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa School of Journalism has or- 
ganized the Iowa Press Institute, a series 
of professional seminars for Midwestern 
newspaper men. 

Guest speakers and School of Journal- 
ism staff members will cooperate in the 
program. Give-and-take sessions will be 
similar to those of the Columbia Univer- 
sity American Press Institute. 

“Setting up the Iowa Press Institute 

seems the best way to get a good inter- 
change of professional know-how among 
daily newspaper men of this area,” said 
Professor Leslie G. Moeller, School of 
Journalism director. “The Institute seeks 
to help newsmen improve the quality of 
their newspapers by sharing their experi- 
ences.” 
Each Institute meeting will appeal to a 
specific group of newspaper men. The 
first, already held, was for city editors. 
Later, groups will include managing edi- 
tors and state editors. 

“The Institutes have been planned quite 
directly to help the small and medium- 
sized dailies,” Professor Moeller added. 
“We feel that often workers on these 
dailies have less time for backgrounding 
and less contact with new techniques than 
staff members on big papers. We are plan- 
ning most of our programs to help men 
from under 50,000-circulation papers. 
However, we hope newsmen from larger 
papers will attend.” 


Betts Named Executive Secretary 
Of New York Editors’ Society 

George C. Betts, assistant professor in 
the Syracuse University School of Journal- 
ism, was appointed executive secretary of 
the New York State Society of Newspaper 
Editors this fall. 

Mr. Betts will establish the society's cen- 
tral office in the journalism building at 
Syracuse. The building already houses of- 
fices of the New York Press Association 
and the New York State Publishers Associ- 
ation. 

The New York State Society of News- 
paper Editors, although organized for a 
quarter of a century, has not had an exec- 
utive secretary before. 
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Grant M. ~ Takes Leave 
For Study of Foreign Press 

Professor Grant M. Hyde, director of 
the University of Wisconsin School of 
Journalism, has been assigned a research 
grant and is now on a year’s leave of ab. 
sence. He is planning a study of foreign 
newspapers. 

This is the first time Professor Hyde has 
taken a recess from teaching since 1933. 
The war interrupted his earlier plans. 

Henry Ladd Smith, associate professor 
of journalism, has taken over administra- 
tive duties of the school for the year. 
Professor Frank Thayer, senior member of 
the staff in Professor Hyde’s absence, will 
be in charge of graduate studies. 


Dr. Ralph D. Casey, director of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota School of Journalism, 
has been granted leave for winter quartet 
to complete a study of political party 
propaganda. 


The journalism department of Baylor 
University participated this summer in an 
internship program sponsored by the Texas 
Newspaper Publishers Association. Seven 
Texas universities and colleges sent junior 
interns to daily newspapers of the state for 
10 weeks’ training. 


Russell N. Baird and Paul W. Jones, in- 
structors in journalism at Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio, 
have been promoted to assistant professor- 
ships. 


The Nebraska Newspaper, 
magazine for newspapers of the state, be- 
gan publication in October under the joint 
sponsorship of the University of Nebraska 
School of Journalism and the Nebraska 
Press Association. 


monthly 


The revised edition of the Medill School 
of Journalism Stylebook has received wide 
newspaper and magazine publicity since its 
publication in September. The edition was 
prepared by Jacob Scher, assistant profes- 
sor of journalism at Northwestern. It is a0 
elaboration of a former stylebook prepared 
by Floyd Arpan, associate professor. The 
original book was used extensively in the 
trade and house organ fields throughout 
the United States. 
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Nine Teachers Serve 
Radio Internships 


New Department Opens at Utah; 
Staff and Curriculum Expanded 

With a greatly expanded curriculum and 
an enrollment of 53 majors, the University 
of Utah Department of Journalism opened 
this fall as an independent division. Previ- 
ously the limited journalism course se- 
quence had been given in the Department 
of English. 

Professor Quintus C. Wilson, former 
night managing editor of the St. Paul 
Pioneer-Press, is head of the new depart- 
ment. On his staff are Hugh MacNiven, 
formerly of Stanford University; Parry 
Sorensen, also director of public relations 
for the University; Dr. R. A. Crabtree, 
who has written for the Saturday Evening 
Post and who is teaching magazine writ- 
ing; and two teaching assistants from Salt 
Lake City newspapers, Hays Gorey, city 
editor of the Tribune, and John R. Tal- 
mage, reporter for the Deseret News. Be- 
fore World War II, Mr. Talmage was 
managing editor of the News. 

Before the department’s organization, 
the only journalism courses offered were 
in reporting, editing, magazine writing, 
and editorial writing. This year courses 
have been added in advertising, law of 
the press, history of journalism, radio news 
writing, and weekly newspaper operation. 


Journalism at Texas A. and M. 
Starts with 19 Majors 

The newly established Department of 
Journalism at Texas A. and M. College 
started the fall term with a class enroll- 
ment of 140 students, including 19 majors. 
Members of the staff include Donald D. 
Burchard as head, Professor Otis Miller, 
and Roland Bing, publications adviser. 
Plans call for the addition of two men of 
professorial rank next year. 

Majors in journalism and others who 
are interested will be offered a program of 
guest lectures by outstanding men in the 
communications field. Cooperating with 
the journalism staff as host will be the 
Press Club, undergraduate student organi- 
zation. 

The department plans a series of studies 
of Texas weekly and small city daily news- 
papers. The studies will be issued in se- 
quence. The first is expected to be ready 
for distribution next spring. 


spring and summer of 1948. The nine 
NT ee ee 


fornia; Emil L. Telfel, University of Kan- 
sas, at WHAM, Rochester; David M. 
White, Bradley University, at WMBD, 
Peoria; George W. Seidl, University of 
California, at KGO, San Francisco; Paul 
Krakowski, University of Georgia, at 
WJOB, Hammond, Indiana; Joseph L. 
Morrison, University of North Carolina, at 
WPTF, Raleigh; Floyd K. Baskette, Emory 
University, at WSB, Atlanta. 


The annual Oregon High School Press 
Association conference, sponsored by the 
School of Journalism at the University of 
Oregon, was expanded this fall to include 
special discussion groups for advisers to 
high school publications. Registration for 
the conference, now in its 22nd year, was 
larger than ever. About 250 delegates and 
40 advisers attended. The conference was 
held November 5 and 6. 


Robert C. Crane, publisher of the Eliza- 


the Journal from 1813 to the present, 
bound volumes of the Journal for 
same period. Later, Mr. Crane will 
microfilms of issues of the paper bac 
1779, when it was founded. 


chairman of the 1949 National Newspaper 
Week committee by the Newspaper Associ- 
ation Managers. Professor Palmer has vis- 
ited more than 200 weeklies in New York 
State since becoming manager of the state 
association last July. 
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Houstoun Waring to Present 
1949 Allen Memorial Lecture 


Houstoun Waring, editor of the Little- 
ton (Colo.) Independent, will be the third 
annual Eric W. Allen Memorial Lecturer 
at the University of Oregon, February 
18-21, 1949. This is the first time that the 
invitation for the lectureship has been ex- 
tended to a small city editor. 

Mr. Waring, whose newspaper observed 
its 60th anniversary this year, has won the 
Colorado award for greatest service among 
weekly newspapers eight times in the last 
14 years. He was a Nieman Fellow at 
Harvard in 1944-45. 

The lectureship, held in conjunction with 
the Oregon Press Conference sponsored by 
the School of Journalism, was established 
in memory of the late Dean Eric W. Allen. 


Washington School and Seattle 
Papers Join in Internship 

In its effort to give students more prac- 
tical experience, the University of Wash- 
ington School of Journalism this year es- 
tablished a semi-internship program in co- 
operation with the Seattle Post-Intelligen- 
cer and the Seattle Times. E. P. Chal- 
craft, staff writer for the Post-Intelligencer, 
has been added as a part-time member of 
the faculty to supervise the program. He 
will introduce students to various beats 
and news sources throughout Seattle, have 
them cover assignments, and grade their 
efforts. 


The Minnesota award for distinguished 
service in journalism was given to Tom H. 
Keene, editor of the Elkhart (Ind.) Truth, 
at the October meeting of the Inland Daily 
Press Association. A bronze medallion and 
certificate were presented to Mr. Keene by 
Dr. Ralph D. Casey, director of the Min- 
nesota School of Journalism, who cited the 
editor’s “outstanding work in behalf of his 
community during a 40-year journalistic 
career.” Mr. Keene is a former president 
of the Inland Daily Press Association and 
is now president of the Hoosier State Press 
Association. The winner of the award is 
chosen annually by the Minnesota journal- 
ism faculty from among nominations from 
the Inland area. 


The North Dakota Star, a “training 
daily newspaper,” went into its 20th year 
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at the opening of the fall semester at the 
University of North Dakota. The Star was 
started by Franklin E. Bump, head of the 
journalism department, in 1928. 


Mary Ann Callen, instructor in the 
School of Journalism, University of South. 
ern California, has resigned to become fea- 
ture editor of the new women’s section of 
the Los Angeles Times. 


Purchase of an automatic newspaper 
press by the Department of Industrial 
Journalism and Printing at Kansas State 
College has been authorized by the Board 
of Regents. The press, which is expected 
to be installed by June, will make possible 
publication of a daily student newspaper 
next fall semester. 


Four seniors who were graduated this 
year from McMurry College, Abilene, 
Texas, with majors in public relations, are 
believed by Jerome Vannoy, McMurry 
College registrar, to be the first such grad- 
uates of American colleges. The public 
relations curriculum was started in April, 
1946. Emphasis on journalism is the basis 
of the course. 


Widely Known Journalists 
On Michigan Lecture Series 


“University Lectures in Journalism,” a 
program started last year by the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Department of Journal- 
ism, will be continued this year with an- 
other group of widely-known journalists. 

On the series will be Russell Anderson, 
editor of McGraw-Hill World News; Gur- 
ney Williams of Colliers; J. C. Oestreicher, 
director of foreign news of International 
News Service; William G. Avirett, educa- 
tion editor, New York Herald Tribune; 
Erwin D. Canham, editor, the Christian 
Science Monitor; Philip Graham, publisher 
of the Washington Post; Robert Fuoss, 
managing editor, Saturday Evening Post; 
and Paul Shinkman, Station WBCC, Wash- 
ington, D. C. More lecturers will be add- 
ed later. The series will continue through 
second semester. 

Speakers already appearing this fall 
were Gene Alleman, secretary of the 
Michigan Press Association, and Russell 
Barnes, foreign affairs commentator of the 
Detroit News. 
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Seven $100 scholarships have been 
awarded to students in the West Virginia 
University School of Journalism. They 
have been established by the Charleston 
Daily Mail, the News Publishing Company 
of Wheeling, and by individuals in mem- 
ory of deceased publishers of the state. 


John S. Davenport, instructor in journal- 
ism at Indiana University, has been named 
chairman of the new research committee 
of the Central States Circulation Managers 
Association. 


Two $750 scholarships will be awarded 
by the International Circulation Managers 
Association this year to students with a 
bachelor’s degree who will take work lead- 
ing to a master of arts degree in circula- 
tion management. This is the fourth year 
the awards have been made. 

Recipients may study at any university 
having facilities for study in this special- 
ized field. This year the I. C. M. A. is 
sponsoring graduate students at the State 
University of Iowa and at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Deadline for applications is May 
10, 1949. 


Fourteen publishers have subscribed to 
a code of ethics as a self-regulatory means 
of improving the content of comic maga- 
zines. Each of the publishers has been 
asked by the Association of Comic Maga- 
zine Publishers, Inc., to submit copies of 
all publications for critical review. Study 
of the comic magazines will be supervised 
by Henry E. Schultz, executive director of 
the association. Mr. Schultz plans to form 
a committee of educational leaders to ad- 
vise the comic magazine industry. 


More than 300 daily newspapers are 
now recording their current editions on 
microfilm. Master negatives are filed in a 
fire-proof vault in Rochester, New York, 
as protection against loss and deteriora- 
tion. The Recordak Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of the Eastman Kodak Company, 
has recently established three new micro- 
filming centers in Chicago, Los Angeles, 
and New Orleans to supplement the orig- 
inal newspaper microfilming laboratory set 
up in Rochester in 1934. The new centers 
are planned to facilitate microfilming by 
newspapers, libraries, and historical soci- 
eties in the South, Midwest, and Far West. 


Journalism Students’ Aptitudes 
Studied in Minnesota Research 

A major research project involving the 
psychological study of aptitudes, interests, 
and abilities of journalism students is now 
under way in the University of Minnesota 
School of Journalism. The research is an 
outgrowth of psychological studies carried 
on at Minnesota for the past 10 years. 
These were reported upon in part in the 
June 1945 JOURNALISM QUARTERLY in the 
article “Predicting Scholastic Success in 
Journalism.” 

Robert L. Jones, psychology instructor 
working under the direction of Professor 
Donald G. Paterson, is conducting the re- 
search. Dr. Ralph D. Casey, director of 
the School of Journalism, and his staff are 
cooperating. 

The study will seek first to determine 
whether there is a consistent pattern of in- 
terests, abilities, and aptitudes which is 
characteristic of the college-trained jour- 
nalist (a) while he is a student in a school 
of journalism; and (b) after he has been 
graduated at least eight years. 

The study will also seek to discover the 
degree of similarity between the interests, 
abilities, and aptitudes of student journal- 
ists and the eight-year professional in va- 
rious journalistic specialties. An effort will 
be made to determine what relationship 
can be established between the perform: 
ance of an individual as a student of jour- 
nalism and his later competence as a 
working journalist. 

A variety of psychometric tests have 
been combined into a battery to provide a 
quantitative measure of pertinent abilities, 
aptitudes, and interests. Included in this 
battery are: A measure of vocational in- 
terests, a diagnostic vocabulary test, a 
power test of verbal capacity, and a spe- 
cialized knowledge-of-synonyms test. A 
test measuring attitude toward various sub- 
ject matter areas is included for students. 
Professionals are tested to measure job 
satisfaction. 


The University of Missouri School of 
Journalism will make an award next year 
to a member of the Inland Daily Press 
Association for outstanding community 
service. The school plans eventually to 
prepare a book of case studies resulting 
from these awards, to be given annually. 
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Prof. J. L. Brumm Honored 
For Forty Years of Service 

Professor John Lewis Brumm, who re- 
tired in June as chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism at the University of 
Michigan, has been granted the title of 
professor emeritus by the University Board 
of Regents. The Board also thanked him 
in a formal resolution for his more than 
40 years of “notable service.” 

A graduate of the University, Mr. 
Brumm joined the faculty in 1905 as an 
instructor of rhetoric. He began teaching 
journalism courses in 1918. Appointed 
full professor in 1921, he was chosen 
chairman of the Department of Journal- 
ism when it was established in 1929. 

Professor Brumm was president of the 
American Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism in 1918, the same 
year he organized the University Press 
Club of Michigan. The club, in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Journalism, 
brings to the campus annually several 
hundred state newspaper editors for a 
three-day institute. Professor Brumm was 
secretary-treasurer of the Press Club for 
28 years. In 1925, he founded the Michi- 
gan Interscholastic Press Association. 

Professor Brumm is succeeded by Wes- 
ley H. Maurer, recently appointed acting 
chairman by the Board of Regents and 
promoted to a full professorship. A mem- 
ber of the journalism faculty for 21 years, 
he was executive secretary of the depart- 
ment last year. 


Minnesota Report Analyzes 
Press Profit-Loss Statements 

The University of Minnesota School of 
Journalism and Graduate School has re- 
leased to cooperating newspapers the re- 
port of the National Newspaper Survey 
project conducted by Professor J. Edward 
Gerald. 

The report analyzed the profit-and-loss 
statements of 111 newspapers constituting 
a sample of 1,336 daily newspapers with 
less than 29,000 circulation. Professor 
Gerald arranged the data in nine circula- 
tion groups for the use of publishers in 
making comparisons with their own oper- 
ations. 

Total operating costs and departmental 
costs were expressed in terms of page costs 
for newspapers in each group. Figures of 
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1946 were compared with those of 1947. 

One conclusion of the study is that 
about one-third of the daily newspapers 
under 20,000 circulation have not raised 
their subscription and advertising rates 
fast enough to keep abreast of inflated 
costs. In widely varying degrees, the re- 
port showed, this negligence jeopardizes 
the business security of those newspapers, 


Editors of industrial newspapers and 
magazines attended nine weekly sessions in 
industrial journalism at University College 
of Syracuse University this fall. The 
classes were arranged through the commv- 
nity service bureau of University College 
in cooperation with the Manufacturers 
Association and the Industrial Editors 
Council of Syracuse. Faculty members 
from the school of journalism and guest 
speakers conducted instruction in report- 
ing, typography, and editing. 


Merritt Ludwig, graduate student in the 
State University of Iowa School of Jour- 
nalism, has been appointed research assist- 
ant in radio. Under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Arthur M. Barnes, Mr. Ludwig will 
begin a continuing study of the audience 
of WSUI, the University’s 5,000-watt sta- 
tion. Studies will be made to seek to de- 
termine why people listen to programs of 
an educational station and what they ex- 
pect in programming. 


Dr. Ignaz Rothenberg, author of The 
Newspaper—A Study in the Working of 
the Daily Press, addressed graduate jour- 
nalism students in Professor Kenneth 
Stewart’s class in “Government and the 
Press” at New York University October 8. 
Dr. Rothenberg spoke on “The Relation- 
ship of Government and the Press in For- 
eign Countries.” An Austrian, he was ex- 
pelled from his country by the Nazis in 
the fall of 1938 and found refuge in Eng- 
land, where he wrote and lectured on prob- 
lems of the press. 


Five new army officers are enrolled this 
fall in University of Wisconsin journalism 
courses. They bring the total number of 
Officers enrolled to 11. The U. S. Army is 
sending regular officers to Wisconsin to 
learn public relations and communications 
techniques. 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 





Morris Ernst Remains 
Unconvinced 
To the Editor: 

I have read with great interest the 
piece in your June issue entitled “Rivals 
in Conformity: A Study of Two Com- 
peting Dailies,” by Stanley K. Bigman. 
| was immodestly flattered by the fact 
that the research apparently was di- 
rected toward arriving at a tentative 
denial of a thesis which I had men- 
tioned in The First Freedom. I cannot 
refrain, however, from pointing to the 
subconscious slips made in this “tenta- 
tive” study. The very last sentence is 
quite a give-away. It says: 

The individual with sufficient capital to 

establish a new newspaper will, in all 

likelihood, merely offer one more voice 
to that part of the population already 
well represented in the press. 


Can such a conclusion as “in all like- 
lihood” be inferred by scientific re- 
search of two newspapers in one town? 
The conclusion isn’t even true “in all 
likelihood” in Pottsville. It is true that 
any newspaper surviving in an area 
must meet with a degree of public ac- 
ceptance to warrant its economic exist- 
ence. But even the area in size and 
quality has not been “tentatively” prov- 
en by the study. 

A second subconscious slip appears 
in the paragraph where there is an at- 
tempt to evaluate the relative value of 
problems arising in Pottsville and dis- 
cussed in the two Pottsville papers. It 
sounds to me as if big-city minds had 
allowed their own big-city attitudes to 
enter into the conclusion reached. Any- 
one reading the “tentative” study would 


see the slight cynical sneer implicit in 
minimizing the value of debate in a 
smaller community as to whether the 
public library’s board of trustees 
“should be self-perpetuating.” 

I am happy that anyone made a study 
of two competing dailies, but I am dis- 
tressed because the mood of approach, 
the lack of scientific data, and the glib 
generalities contained in this study may 
lead others to conclude that further 
studies are scarcely needed as much as 
they really are. I only wish that the 
group back of this study had asked me 
to name another town where a study 
could have been made. A new second 
newspaper has been started in Nan- 
tucket, R. I., one of those rare new 
papers which was able to commence 


business despite the newsprint situation, 


which no doubt will squeeze out of ex- 
istence additional newspapers in the 
next decades. A study in Nantucket 
might reverse the generic “likelihoods” 
found in Pottsville. 

May I use “in all likelihood” in a 
proper sense? In all likelihood we in 
the United States are correct as a mat- 
ter of faith in holding to the thesis that 
the only corrective of error in human 
or societal ways is conflict of thought. 
The greatest instrument known to man 
for sharpening man’s imagination and 
critical judgment lies in the increasing 
potential of conflicting ideas. The 
Pottsville study, if anything, negates 
such a conclusion and reaches its mood 
of cynicism because of a belief that un- 
less competing papers give voice to 
different positions on all levels, dual 
ownership in all likelihood has little 
value. Might not the author of the 
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article have truthfully stated that a sec- 
ond paper has some value, if only as a 
mere throttle on the accent of a single 
paper? One could prove, I suggest, by 
really objective research, what happens 
to a two-paper town after one of the 
papers is wiped out of existence, at 
which time there is a diminution of po- 
tential conflict of opinion on those items 
deemed insignificant in the Pottsville 
study, e. g.: which men and women in 
a town should dominate the reading 
habits of a community in the public 
library of the town. 

Incidentally, I think it would be well 
for your journal, whenever such a study 
is made, to make clear to the readers 
who financed the study, particularly if 
it was specially financed. The press of 
the land must disclose who are the own- 
ers of the press. I think it is particu- 
larly important that the public should 
know the source of the funds back of 
all scientific groups. 

Morris L. ERNST 
New York City 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Bigman stated 
clearly that he was offering “tentative con- 
clusions—hypotheses for further testing.” 
He explained, however, that these conclu- 
sions were borne out not only by his own 
study in Pottsville but “in some measure” 
by “studies now in progress of four mid- 
western and southern towns.” He also 
cited Nafziger’s study of the Red Wing 
(Minn.) newspaper merger, and the mass 
of statistical data in Lee’s The Daily News- 
paper in America, in support of his theory. 
The headnote over the article plainly iden- 
tified the study as sponsored by Columbia 
University’s Bureau of Applied Social Sci- 
ence. It could have been added that Mr. 
Bigman did the research for his master’s 
thesis, without outside financing. In recog- 
nition of his work and the importance of 
his subject, the Social Science Research 
Council recently granted him a research 
fellowship for the expansion of his study. 
The QuARTERLY printed his article for the 
same reason that it is publishing Mr. 
Ernst’s views: to stimulate the further re- 
search that will be necessary to prove 
which of the two hypotheses is the more 
tenable. 
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The QUARTERLY's 


"New Look" 
To the Editor: 

The September QUARTERLY is trul 
beautiful. You have done for it the 
kind of thing that should have been 
done years ago for a journal in our field 
—given it typographic distinction and 
typographic beauty at the same time. I 
am thoroughly delighted. 

MITCHELL V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 


Epiror’s Note: In view of former 
Managing Editor Charnley’s letter and 
similar comments from many other read- 
ers, the Editor hastens to explain that 
major credit for the restyling of the Quar- 
TERLY belongs to Carroll Coleman, lec- 
turer in typography at the State University 
of lowa. Before joining the lowa faculty 
three years ago Mr. Coleman for many 
years had operated a one-man printshop in 
Muscatine, lowa, specializing in fine books. 
He brought this shop with him to lowa 
City. In four out of the last five years one 
of his books has been on the “Fifty Best 
Books” list of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. A bow also goes to our new 
printers, the Economy Advertising Com- 
pany of lowa City, for full cooperation 
and for the purchase of Linotype’s new 
“Times Roman” body type. Shortly after 
the QUARTERLY appeared in Times Roman, 
Fortune magazine announced that it was 
adopting the same face. 


Books in Other Countries 


AUSTRALIA 
The Production of a Newspaper. By the 
Editor of the Brisbane Telegraph. Bris- 
bane: The Telegraph. 1948. 


GERMANY 


Handbuch der Deutschen Presse. Biele- 
feld: Deutscher Zeitungs-Vering. 
Complete record of the German press. 


VENEZUELA 


The School of Journalism of the Central 
University of Venezuela recently has pub- 
lished a number of pamphlets, including 
“La Libertad de Prensa” (53 pp.), by 
Americo Antonio Ghioldi, and “2 Ensayos 
sobre Periodismo” (48 pp.), by Miguel 
Albornoz. 
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